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PROF. N. E. HANSEN, BROOKINGS, S. D. 


Niels Ebbesen Hansen was born Jan. 4, 1866, near Ribe, Den- 
mark. His paternal grandfather was a large farmer of much local 
prominence, holding one township office for fifty-three years. and 
being honored by the king with the order of Dannebrog. His son, 
Andreas Hansen, father of the subject of this sketch, was an artist 
of much ability and also rendered valiant service as soldier in the 
Danish-German war of 1848-50; afterwards spending five vears in 
study and travel through several countries of Europe. The family 
came to America in 1873, living the first three years thereafter 
in New York and New Jersey. In 1876, Des Moines, Iowa, became 
the family home. 

In his earlier years many spare hours were devoted by young 
Hansen to books and long tramps through the woods alone, col- 
lecting natural history specimens, such as butterflies and ocher in- 
sects; even while in Denmark the adjacent seacoast was ransacked 
for shells, coral and seaweeds. School was begun when eight years 
of age, and the Bast Des Moines high school, entered at thirteen. 
After two years here, Hon. J. A. T. Hull, then secretary of state 
and now congressman from Jowa, noticed a flaxen-headed boy 
frequently prowling around among the solid books of the State 
Library and gave Niels, an entire stranger to him, a place in his 
office. After two years here, college was next in order, and after 
four years at the Iowa Agricultural College, at Ames, Niels gradu- 
ated in 1887. 

Entering the college with the intention of becoming an editor, 
his life plans were changed by the twice-a-week freshman lectures 
on horticulture by Prof. J. L. Budd, who at that time was enjoying 
vigorous health and had just returned from his Russian explorations 
of 1882. Professor Budd possessed a wonderful faculty for in- 
spiring abiding enthusiasm in his students and giving them the 
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deep, underlying philosophy of horticulture, as well as the practice. 
The subject of Mr. Hansen’s graduating thesis was “The Crossing 
and Hybridizing of our Native Fruits,’ and as a student he worked 
considerably in the horticultural department. 

The year after graduation was spent in the nurseries of Hon. 
Silas Wilson, at Atlantic, Iowa, and the succeeding three years in 
the nurseries of Hon. C. L. Watrous, at Des Moines, Iowa. In 1891 
he was called from this position to that of Assistant Professor of 
Horticulture at Ames, the first college assistant Professor Budd ever 
had. Much work was done under Professor Budd’s direction in 
various experimental lines. 

In 1894 four months were devoted by Prof. Hansen to a study 
of horticulture in eight countries of Europe, including England, 
Germany, France, Russia, Denmark, Austria, Holland and Belgium. 

His position with Prof. Budd was given up in the fall of 1895 
to accept the position of professor of horticulture at the South 
Dakota agricultural college and experiment station, which position | 
he has held ever since. . 

In June, 1897, Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
sent Prof, Hansen on a ten months’ tour of exploration in Russia, 
Transcaucasia, Turkestan, western China and Siberia. Over five 
carloads of seeds and plants were secured, including twelve tons of 
the Russian form of Bromus inermis, or Brome grass, and a hardy 
form of alfalfa from Turkestan, and now known as Turkestan al- 
falfa. In spite of initial difficulties this alfalfa is becoming firmly 
established, although genuine seed is still very scarce. Getting on 
the trail of this plant, this young explorer, confident that the Viking 
blood in his veins would carry him through, followed the trail for 
one thousand three hundred miles in a wagon and seven hundred 
in a sleigh, until the trail was lost in the snowdrifts of southern 
Siberia, at the end of the season, near Kopal. At one time his 
equipment consisted of an interpreter, eight horses, three drivers 
and two sleighs. After securing seed of this plant from eight dif- 
ferent sources, Prof. Hansen chose to strike northward 700 miles 
to the Siberian railway at Omsk, instead of going back 1,300 miles 
in a wagon to the Transcaspian railway. Some very serious con- 
flicts with Siberian blizzards ensued, and this is a part of the sub- 
ject he does not like to refer to. In another caravan two team- 
sters were frozen to death. 

Ever since his two Russian trips, Prof. Hansen has insisted that 
a fair trial should be made in the prairie northwest of the pure Si- 
berian crab, Pyrus baccata, as a stock for apples, that being the way 
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the Russians solved the root killing problem. The entire root sys- 
tem should be Siberian, and the entire top cultivated apple. The hy- 
brid Siberian, Pyrus prunifolia, is also available for this work of re- 
form in apple propagation. Professor Hansen is making a specialty 
of breeding hardy fruits for the prairie northwest, and with over 
a quarter million of seedlings the work at Brookings is second in 
extent only to that of Luther Burbank, of California, and in num- 
ber of northwestern fruits the number is even larger. The plan is 
outlined by Prof. Hansen in three words: Exploration, the fol- 
lecting of native species ; Importation, gathering of species of prom- 
ise from many parts of the old world; Amelioration, their im- 
provement by crossing and hybridizing. The most progress 
has been made with strawberries, raspberries, plums, sand cherries 
and sand cherry hybrids, hybrids of native plums with Chinese 
apricots and Japanese plums, and with hardy roses. No plant is 
saved that does not endure unharmed 40° below zero F. without 
winter protection or mulch of any kind. The past season a planta- 
tion of over 25,000 western sandcherries of the third generation was 
gone over, and seedlings measuring 7-8 to I inch in diameter and of 
good quality were secured. Mildew resistance is also aimed at 
in this work. In apple seedlings he insists that at least one of the 
parents be strictly hardy. 

Prof. Hansen no longer saves the original seedling, claiming 
that the only true test of hardiness is propagation. He is ruthless in 
destroying half-hardy and tender plants. In the hybridizing and 
crossing work he has the distinction of securing from the leg- 
islature of 1891 the first fruit-breeding greenhouse ever construct- 
ed. The pollinating work is done mainly under glass, and over 
three thousand trees are grown on dwarf stocks in pots, tubs and 
boxes for use in the work. With inexhaustible patience, Prof. 
Hansen goes at the solving of commercial fruit growing problems 
for the prairie northwest, and displays originality and ingenuity 
in his methods. In his own words: ‘From the ashes of millions 
of seedlings will arise, phoenix-like, the new creations which are to 
dominate our future prairie pomology.” 

On Nov. 16, 1898, at the home of the bride’s parents at La 
Crosse, Wis., Prof. N. E. Hansen was united in marriage to Miss 
Emma E. Pammel. Mrs. Hansen graduated in 1894 at the head of a 
class of over seventy members from the Iowa Agricultural College, 
later receiving the degree of Master of Science. Some of her 
original scientific investigations were published in the proceedings 
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of the Iowa Academy of Science and in the scientific periodicals in 
Germany and elsewhere. An ideal wedded life was terminated by 
the death of Mrs. Hansen at Brookings, S. D., December 16, 1904. 
The union is blessed by two children, Eva and Carl. 

In recognition of his valuable services to northwestern horti- 
culture, at the annual meeting of our society in 1899 Prof. Hansen 
was unanimously elected an honorary life member of the society. 
His regular attendance at our annual gatherings now for many years 
and the numberless other things he has done and is still doing in 
increasingly larger measure for the art we foster ever increases our 
obligation. Still a young man, in the early prime of his life, we look 
forward confidently to his certain achievement of many successes 
in his chosen field of horticultural work, in the results of which we 
must necessarily be a sharer—Secy. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1905, MINNESOTA STATE HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A. W: LATHAM, SEC Y. 


The easiest way to describe this meeting would be to refer to 
the program of the meeting, which will be found in the annual re- 
port of the society for 1905, as this program was carried out almost 
in its entirety. With two or three exceptions all of those who had 
accepted places on the program were present, one of the absentees, 
unfortunately, being Prof. J. C. Blair, of the Illinois Experiment 
Station, who was to furnish an illustrated article on “The General 
Storage of Orchard Fruits.” He was detained away through no 
fault of his own, on account of imperfect connections enroute to the 
meeting. 

The attendance at the opening session was the largest ever 
present at any meeting of the society, the audience room being prac- 
tically filled. 3 

Pres. Wedge was unable to be present, having been taken ill a 
few days before and not being sufficiently recovered to be in his 
place at the meeting. Prof. S. B. Green, by request, presided, and 
Pres. Wedge’s illness continuing to detain him away the chair was 
filled by Prof. Green throughout the meeting, and under his skill- 
ful and happy management an overfull program was worked off 
with such promptness that only in a single instance did a paper go 
over to the next session, and that was previously arranged on ac- 
count of a vacancy certain to occur in that session. 
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Pres. Wedge’s address, when read, was found to contain as the 
crux of the address the practical suggestion of an inner circle of 
members of the society who are willing to undertake to grow 
seedling fruits and flowers for the production of new and improved 
varieties. The attention of our readers is called to this suggestion as 
it appears in the address referred to, which will be found printed in 
this number. The nurseryman’s program so-called, though it fitted 
in equally well for the planters of nursery stock; proved to be a 
drawing: one and brought to’the meeting an unusually large number 
of nurserymen, whose presence contributed much to the special in- 
terest of the occasion. The Woman’s Auxiliary fully occupied the 
time alloted and gave us one of the best sessions of the meeting. A 
number of requests haye come in for the publication of the articles 
presented at that session. The calendar program for May and June 
on Thursday morning was fully represented, every number being in 
its place. These papers with the discussions accompanying them 
will be found in the May number of our monthly. The Forestry 
Association had a very full and interesting session. It would be in- 
vidious to refer to any one special number on that program as de- 
serving unusual notice, if it were not that Geo. H. Maxwell, repre- 
senting the National Irrigation Association, has a wide reputation as 
public speaker and was there from abroad upon urgent request. 
All interested in knowing the present status of these two important 
subjects, forestry and irrigation, should study his address carefully 
as it will be found in a later number of our monthly. The Friday 
morning session was devoted to storing and marketing the fruits of 
the garden and orchard, and the subject was treated from many 
standpoints, including those of the grower, dealer and shipper. 
The climax of the meeting, as it was intended it should be, was the 
last session of the last day of the meeting, when the subject of new 
varieties of fruits held the boards and an intensely interested au- 
dience for two and one-half hours, considering it both from a theo-- 
retical and practical standpoint. The writer would suggest that it 
would be worth while to look up the program of this, as well as 
other sessions of the meeting, to be prepared by its study for the ap- 
pearance of these various papers noted therein as they are published 
from time to time in our monthly. 

The general attendance at the meeting, was, as near as we can 
judge, a little beyond that of the year before, the sessions averag- 
ing from 150 to 250. From other states we had the pleasure of 
entertaining about the usual number of delegates, Prof. E. P. 
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Sandsten, horticulturalist at the Wisconsin Experiment Station, 
representing the Wisconsin society. We had with us, also, from 
that state throughout the meeting our old friends, A. J. Philips and 
G. J. Kellogg. lowa was represented by Mr. Charles F. Gardner, of 
Osage, he standing delegate for both the state and the northeastern 
societies. South Dakota society was representd by its president, M. 
J. DeWolf, and Prof. N. E. Hansen, its secretary. C. W. Harrison, 
of York, Neb., for the third consecutive year represented the so- 
ciety of that state. Mr. Wm. G. Scott, of Winnipeg, was present 
during the meeting as the representative of the Winnipeg society. 
Some of the local societies also had representatives present, but not 
all. 

Eighty-five persons in all had places on the program, but 
there were many others who had official duties given them at the 
meeting, as ushers, reception committee, judges and attendants, 
and many who were assigned to special places in connection with the 
discussions, so that a very large proportion of those present had 
something to do with the program and were interested in the meet- 
ing enough to bring them and keep them there throughout. It is a 
self-helpful society that works, we believe, each for other and for the 
common good. 

The exhibit of fruit was very much the same in quantity as the 
year before, the exhibition room being well filled, but there was a 
noticeable improvement in quality, in color and size over the 
previous year, so that we are congratulating ourselves that this is 
the best exhibit yet made. In the class of apples kept in cold storage 
there were 475 plates shown, consisting of forty-four varieties. Of 
the varieties not cold storage were exhibited 250 plates, represent- 
ing fifty-two varieties. There were 275 plates of seedling apples 
on exhibition, of which, however, only ninety-two varieties were 
entered for competition. The prizes on early winter seedling apples 
were divided among ten exhibitors, and on late winter seedling 
apples among fourteen exhibitors, the standard being placed high 
‘enough so that only those which had real commercial merit were 
awarded a part of the pro rata premiums offered. The failure of 
any seedling exhibit to receive a premium this year should not de- 
ter any from exhibiting the same variety again, as these fruits 
vary much from year to year and the standard of award will also be 
found to vary. We are desirous that all seedlings should be shown 
for a number of years, so that comparative position as to commer- 
cial value may be well established. 


; 
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Eleven pecks of Wealthy apples were on competitive exhibi- 
tion, five of Northwestern Greening and eight of Patten’s Green- 
ing, and several of other varieties were shown for which no 
permium was offered. For full particulars concerning these awards 
the premium list following this article should be consulted. 

The annual election passed off with no special interest, as it 
seemed the purpose on the part of the members to continue the 
present list of officers without change, and they were re-elected with 
no opposition. 

Reference should be made to the resolutions adopted with 
practical unanimity at the meeting of the Forestry Association in 
favor of the Cass Lake Reserve, a subject that was under considera- 
tion at that time. 

As usual the crowning event of the society was the annual 
banquet, which was held, as for a number of years past, in the 
splendid building of the Young Womans’ Christian Association, 
where we partook of a substantial supper and listened to an inter- 
esting and well rendered program. Like reasonable people we all 
went home at half past ten in an entirely satisfied frame of mind. 
Dear reader, if you are not one of those who have been present at 
this function heretofore, don’t miss the opportunity that will be 
presented to you another year. One hundred forty-three sat down 
to the supper table on this occasion, and many were turned away 
who could not be accommodated. The following program will 
give a little idea of what took place there: 


BANQUET PROGRAM. 


Hiaae tents ee See secre niece Gass chee 8 S. M. Owen 
Minneapolis 
Bie aN are eae sea Ae SER RM ik ea eatle « aay G. J. Kellogg 
Janesville, Wis. 
SUPPER AT 6:30 O'CLOCK 
EXERCISES. 
BPN WORSE HEHE) Sos 2) 58s) leupietmge, ed lcista bates. als wala J. W. Shuman 


Minneapolis 
2. A spectre at the feast—prepare to shudder.............. 
ASR i TEE greg ier ge eee Prof. Ny Eo Parnsen 
Brookings, S. D. 
3. The problem of life—to make two bites of a cherry...... 
SURI Pee aes PERMIAN s”. Gos ge es eT Oe eaaTy Ony Ger 
St. Anthony Park 
4. The man who sells the nursery stock, from the standpoint 
, Obanecniyer— what is lett of him. 2y..22. 2.03400: D: S- Hall 
ye Buffalo Lake 
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5. Scotch Song—Selection.......... PORE i as Peter Cochran 
Excelsior 

6... Gratts and “grating. xo pees Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams 
Minneapolis 


7. The race is not to the swift—but to the man from Iowa.. 
Chas. F. Gardner 


Osage, Ia. 

8. The days go by—a word for the pioneers......... A. J. Philips 
West Salem, Wis. 

9: Seng Auld Dane Syme ec ware ae neces ater Peter Cochran 


We feel that the cause of horticulture has been advanced with 
this meeting. It was replete with valuable papers and discussions by 
practical men, and the air of sincerity and profound interest which 
pervaded the meeting spoke volumes for the determination of the 
members to solve the important questions presented to them. 


AWARD OF PREMIUMS, ANNUAL MEETING, 1905. 


COLLECTION OF GRAPES. 


Exhibitor. 
Premium. Amount. 
Gust Johnson, Excelsior Sica GELS Eira aee $5.00 
A. BRACKETT, Judge. 


FLOWERS. 
Article and Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
Plants; Bip eNacelie SOM. Minne adp Gis icc nerrsoiltelsctetee eevee ue . First 


PissecMfevacd Gilbele gtale cece wie gees nvialre Reyer 6S UR Nenana $5.00 
Table bouquet, BE. Nagel & Son, Minneapolis .................. nSie seer - 2.00 

A. BRACKETT, Judge. 

COLLECTIONS OF APPLES. 

Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
J, 2A. “Howard... Hammond) o., MInSE. Versa $6.00 
Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City. Bett en al) 
Frank Yahnke, Winona ; bia Wh eo Wis Ae 2 2.00 

CHARLES F. GARDNER, Judge. 

APPLES KEPT IN COLD STORAGE. 

Varieties. Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
Yellow Transparent ........ P. H. Perry, Excelsior aoe eM ISE ances .50 
DUCHESS) Uy toisielveretee) lerrernate AK ies sMITSty ieee -50 
Bret TC aiiaetere ace teleisieie teeters be se RAPS naires -50 
Okabe avaparelveree ite eric “9 --..Second .... .25 
Hibernall oi. gerel dle eine esi ee= i we ADDS palette -50 
TGOM STE Ceo eneteteielclehotevensrensnsciohe te 2+/+ oR UTS Gy eretienete .50 
Patten’s Greening .......... oc RES Ch eee -50 
Northwestern Greening .... a «eR IFSt) 22s .50 
Wolf River ........:..2..-0% ¥ -..- Hirst. oss 50 
University ...........+.ese0> a .... Hirst ...... -50 
(CHICO my ao omc momo nDOD Cano U i. = «es KISt « eteeaver -50 
McMahon White ............ = sets SCCONG Speyetae “oe 
S@GtESMVVAILCCT few cieee sisieratar x _ «...Second .... . 
Wealthy) 2.2.00. 220s26 cee eee Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City ..- »First 2.2... -50 
Zuzeff Winter ........+..+-- uy cee eure nlelalere gh 
IDS CH Gs IgA a eee OO odie HOLD a se epee seeeee 35 
RVEainnGaees te abtelerns PUES Siseitesse ii -.--pecond .... . 
MEWGlUIGS y VVLINCC Tate 4) 01gisiePaieackelolinle : s aL S tk, ietucetene pe 
2S IDET Reon OO IOOCKCSOOC Frank Yahnke, Winona Mie ot SCCONG: | nts ete pe 
Siilmanvmenca wectove er ee eee er : -...second .... oe 
ORAS cei euniela e wlaxckeleile a nogeh.e sieve EULESEL, cecvrtaeiane 2 
Pewalkceer Weekes swncteetocles as .s Second | asses 


MEMES Tt Van eiaretctoreielsloke sistanela/ als John Wicklund, Kandiyohi ....Second .... .25 
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ONVIETION oleae siecle ole. ¢ wic.esocsta Gust Johnson, Excelsior FESO. 2 af avs -50 
LINDON Ae RAISON PES ORL ORIORTCS nd INS Ccewta.s ote -50 
SUISSE LY SWelays aie ajeiote.cicleie «sierra st a Second .25 
12 GT ASAE GRR Sera O OCI aE Second .25 
MUD ETE tatatete-arcis, tgp oid ean oe ance W. L. Parker, Farmington GLUES Ens isiete- ere -50, 
Reiear Arr Ole aisle wisrots olepccaks ieleiasss Second eat eiees 
Kaump me nlanetateta ial steseralcye eres sae HAESCoe.erectele -50 
TRS G5 iene ei sae ere ope ine ena as BATS Gets tories -50 
Brett fc. ste las a Ee Ee sf . Second ar As 
INCOM. a. con. ae saedtesecsce HL. ne, Busse, Minneapolis ..Second .25 
SHO MLATIOL&  . estou cus occerot avs wos Thos. Redpath, Wayzata Mie BLS Eats clestys -50 
VOL OVAN KA. ceca sy aeue sic Siarehe Jonehej c I MEREES Cate yevelersre -50 
AORETICI OY toc s(ysatacestsia tiple ce ie ..Second 25 
PREC GIOSSi), ciers cca thegaie ie dla spenoyske acs = ..Second »2D- 
Repka * Joc. “s ..second .25 
NerasPTAA CLV Cave. drs java siaueye) sre H. H. Pond, Minneapolis PURCLES Ey trate vis abs .50 
BANAT STING cv cxavetiten a Muyeiie Fs “i RALS Ge Coke aise .50 
Patten’s Greening ... = ..second .29 
IPE ETIOSS ipsa cks, 5 cplojevaiats abelsis ere te S prec but cto erates -50 
1 Mi TE AACS Gk CAPAC ODIO TOE OEIC J. A. Howard, Hammond OG os bas) aa ,50 
PAUULESTETN Wits fells sa. c covcreqaheroroceieiere io ehess HS ..Ssecond ay 45) 
UST RON aT OA 5: heh nC COIR TERR os RRL S bys creta'%o.t00 .50 
SOU DYNAN pecs. 2 oi poses tiereverels) sia lel A .. Second Arie 
IESjoh ad Dia (ie Ale eee a be. SIBITSE celceeces -50 
PRTUCMICSS Fl Nard ac) ale ahnie cela ovacece s§ ..second vee 
Golden Russet............... =e LT Stasete hate ma) 
MEME ate mes aie)a sot cie’ cseieseioe niiene ds .Second +20: 
lab ctend (fal Ge Sieeiaerece ete hone ena ete = ..Second .25 
1S LIENS) See RN eke are Ron ee ee eae ta ees rm Sree LTS BU reteraiers .50 
ME WelliS): Winter oes. «cles a" 2 ..Second .20 
WELLS OXI. fr snecateyacel Qacbet cieienmh ete ere a) “e PRINS ise Se .50 
RE ATETIU DMs aah ota siwyay stat acetal Saves oF ..Second .25 
BVEALD TA Gea ue ier al se 5 erasesere’ eval a, Stk) wee COBY Sb ai. avers .50 
Niewell’s\Wanter ji..'5 0 op os ae ole ne ATS keaes lees .50- 
Northwestern Greening che .Second 320. 
COMMTAR Sa EET OLIGC ancients ale 6 «018% =a CIT Sb) dasha efe .50- 
PEW ANUIKC EIU rita stetarereiele sip’ e. inc leis we SERIES Elem erers .50 
Ee OLAUWVICCTICOo 5. praleevarw''s! ace ce ss ne SS ARITS.L wrevasleus .50 
MUIR TE crrare teas Sa yencne' oval evess bee ese. Zs .-Second 225 
BVOC aR ER UNC Teac cts ctvtavas Sicko tvase! eras aS ..second .25 
WEI G acer seer ee ie Ac eyes if SRITSE Wiehe .50 
NYS PIVEN SONN aialonts a ecae eres sictal cla. ce s GIS E, 2) 8d ya ce .50 
BCOVES nu AIMED ore ccye chee bye ers i BITS cook re .50 
PP EEOT el ciciccie.o OR r viccs oe & bese elerss + PRIESEA OS ay eseye .50 
MGTEUMCR NE tatorets Ce crateini ecard iesblavacs ovace sf ..Second t2D 
Paes CGS. cieciecis'c's ee 6 ok SOMES ends ase .50 
MOTRIN Sie id alsve latches, ou8lc 's\acscsle's “ty LISS Ge Pkaenn. bce DO 
STO MATIO MC arecra cet scc ss afecelen oie $s ..Second .29 
POW NESCOUM LY! More aise sic s)acgte rere + = Ae! dali got Saad tere -50 
VAI CEP RE COR Se eure tes, se afebsuc re Tees, wee .50 
GEO. W. STRAND, Judge. 
APPLES NOT KEPT IN COLD STORAGE. 
Varieties, Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
MAG ETLGS Se we craters a sedpe stone arcs tsiepe eqs Cc. W. Merritt, Winona ATS Boon) cscuays .50 
Northwestern Greening..... = Second .25 
ESRD Ep tattea-cietaperc te acciete ete acls os P. H. Perry, Excelsior Hirst, sone: .50 
GORE i Siveid-stp iors clafe'a erecta ee aS BINS Gavel ecole -50 
CE doy cer iale cals tatatartunte ole taneie ats is ms UPS stats .50 
NV OLEH V Cr Tiss EE Se reyes walt oa Second .25 
MU MAETISTEY Coe oe oo cis.e no a heeled on Second .25 
G8 2) A eS SOA = BUTS sess wa .50 
PER CELSTON > steer tia dhs a, Zisie: ol stoal ete “8 ETS EU Re bute -50 
McMahon White ............ se Second 25 
MINA tho ee Wes ede deee oe oe EISEAet. | Stet .50 
TOL eee eee care ete stoaie she oe Second .25 
1 Dychall oy: 01 b aeaaea eee ae oR Pen ee are ad Second <25 
MARNE SOTA) So Lie crs akrge aieyors « oN USGS odes «ta .50 
UVCAUEINY? ctlehe Nene susie s suerave iste S. R. Spates, Wayzata Second .25 
Prehenaeiee... oft) eee, «os sinter 3 Second -25 
SAN DGUNIUNS <Pehays chale o/s, erece iste halote * IYSL™ Ss oe .50 
OEKAVERAME chile clay. ewe vlc wjale vive sf Second 25 
RE PEA ravage oS see oi sheo oie aot’ S oscce i se Second v2 
Golden Russet .............. Frank Yahnke, Winona Second AE 
1D tbhsalogt O00 0s) chy Se Anes TOe iB PUUYESTETID Sheet .50 
PEM ota SE ee A eR or ERE f 44 RAYS Let tovesexnle .50 
Northwestern Greening os TS bi isasese he -50 
OIL: (RAV GE ers ehcis sls) << /ojdeissorace cls vy LSE cro -50 
Patten’s Greening........... Nils Anderson, Lake City EARS ey 30 ais -50 
AIRCET Neri e'ste mayors cele dadatterasré a Second 25 
(Vaan ifs ata kel ovsiahers ayeke oar’ a EMTS, cx Mavaiers .50 
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WAMEUSE 4 185 'oclntaprca's's Aerators C. W. Merritt, Winona oes SECON: oy. eee 
Mongheld sy) Heck esveiee cere H. W. Shuman, Excelsior ....Second .... .2 

SCI DAVIS spe cras steleteis areiaieis oi) avs $s jes CREPSE’ <.. i cee 
sewell’s. Winter Oect aes. ste me odie PAPE a ay 
CANIS Grats enters ateiarelald ciasacee tes SS oes wEIRSL 50 
WEE soc capone ewe seen ee as oe ESE 50 
Malindar >. Beste a casi teaiew oa Seth H. Kenney, Waterville ....First .50 
Walbridge= 62. 5i2:. pila terete tactate i .-First .50 
Pewaukee os Fo hoe ceteris entetes L. D. Mills, Lake Crystal ... |. First .50 
Patten'’s’ Greening —.. 2.56: Cc. W. Spickerman, Excelsior....Second «20 
Anisim es ....s5econd 25 
Lyman’s Prolific v3 oo SENESE 50 
Hibernal ae .. Second L2p 
Wealthy Preston McCulley, Maple Plain ....First 50 
Wralbridee! eee. ota. steree G. A. Anderson, Renville ....Second .... .25 
Lyman’s Prolific . RPAAG aA SE MSHE Lado cod "Minneapolis . second > oa: 
OSAME CMe « caicleere D. T. Wheaton, Morris »...Second 1... 125 
Ben Wavist ec acute Diba aks at H. H. Pond, Minneapolis oe + ACCOMM. c.J tee 
Hari baltic erate + tite chee areas “s sree LSE ae eee .50 
Repke Malenikal iin -ccusipaisioiete ts oe ee LET Stes pierce .50 
Brett! ie crate racicn s meta ae W. L. Parker, Farmington ....Second .... (25 
SCO UES Wilbert ce tobe tencieve ict a oom SECON eo cean eel 
FRUIT aS teustel are ate sie diienal nes on = @ tats eb eee .50 
Newell's. Winter.) o.. ccs sae as ss oe SECCONG | clopet sae 
TOW BEAUTY ner ea tote eco ne Pree oy faim eee ee .50 
REV SIG D> 2) sce sonpsbeneraieks oo eta! Saas Aa Je ls SECON G J ce wp enens 
Peerless 2s cone names sats atierete Thos. Redpath, Wayzata ....Second .... .25 
CHULA CTIA: F SNe cmistets hes x. cvelata tots Be ojsje sa Se ee RN i 
Pride of Minneapolis........ os + «se SCCONG Sarre ames 
EBVSIOD Tse cate ace cis cabs ates J. A. Howard, Hammond. ....irst <...cee 00 
Jewel's: WIPE vies che c 6 oats iy -e+ HCCONG | cnneeeeD 
SUASON ect crectee s ce tlee oe Sf o> ne MAT St are .50 
SEANAD iene oie pont aa aes Slee ee meisie aietels oe - 22 SCCONG \. meee 
Meader’s Winter “3....5..... es sae eATLESC.) eee ee .50 
IMS in Ga screech or etre ctor otape Pe « «je > MCCONG, «. ap ee 
McMehon ........ Sevaia eto staveiote = oa oe EAPSE Soe were .60 
Newell’s Winter ............ ie woe RAlSle meme .50 
FLOM In SPP OMG. peers one atereiae oe woe LTS Coneetercr cel .50 
Wee SSAA pis fel axis ciere os sie)» pC COMG: talel vena 
Scots: Winter —-~o-.cecawe . e : me os IMSL) - depeeeete aan 
PICKCCUS) nti ath ete ae a atone iy soe MDUESE Vo ceimers .50 
Montreal) Beavtys sso csis cress bid so, », ATS Gy 21s oren nance 
SHIEMMUST c a0 naacered seers sieeeele. ots he ooo oMILSE! cvctelererst sa aoe 
POUT A tee ciel miele ciate her aval a on sve 0 MEADS E 0, hole paren eae 
MinneSsorayre no aes ss bose coan of «ss SECON |. nite Gael 
Wihiite SPISEOn ey eins cs aesioeieas oe < ogo ADSL Aare .50 
Gilberto rete. corer re were Oe ee £ cores BALSt. co oheeies .50 
Winiversity y. sects tas aehteen Louis King, Excelsior i.e SE” Sree .50 
Glens PIGTANIE roi cictiayercere's:- 6: akelsore J. A. Howard, Hammond ....First ...... .50 
ISFECE TINO! PD yactroe ccs teeters 5 os eS CCONG, ec teaeee ea 
Dartt .nt aac ee cels galas. aaa ss y ie. SRULSE pacrcer .50 
GUM Ys ccs ats Meiers Gio eis aleennee ff apie ANS teeta .50 
Golden) Russett (<6. 6. cesisis os ja. PUESE! pierce ot OO 
OATES Gy Bhs siete as, Songs tran reread a ey On hits} heey ts = .50 
Pride of Minneapolis........ oes IT Stee eee .50 
GOGO eta cnstynoaeate etna s +4. SCCONG i eee 
Mamense | ei te* ict 5.0. eee W. J. Tingley, Withrow oe MInst See eee .50 

JNO. P. ANDREWS, Judge. 
PECKS OF APPLES. 

Varieties, Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
Patten’s (Greening)... ..shi «. S. R. Spates, Wayzata .oeeKiTSt > ese -$3.00 
Northwestern Greening..... Frank Yahnke, Winona ....-8econd ....« 2.00 
Weal thin: <a. cre ote ers, ore eeeie wie H. W. Shuman. Excelsior ....Second .... 2.00 
Northwestern Greening .... P. H. Perry, Excelsior ood e MILTSE J -ccleee 3.00 
Wiealihy Wins some ecbmaere asses Preston McCulley. Maple Plain....First ...... 3.00 
Patten?s Greening «2s. c.+% H. F.. Busse, Minneapolis. ....Second_.... 2.00 

THOS. E. CASHMAN, Judge: 
EARLY WINTER SEEDLING APPLES. 

Varieties. Exhibitor. Premium. Amount. 
Byelyau eo 2 Jae ee cceklecian A. B. Lyman, Excelsior ....91 per cent.$4.68 
INO? AO OWS Steele tte oovbn part eres aS ...-55 per cent. 2.84 
IN ONY S Cisse ec lreietoeforcishe oo aepelore o's + ..-.-75 per cent. 3.85 
Long John | Bata p ete ails woveys See S. A. Alling. Homer ....65 per cent. 3.35 

H. H. Pond, Minneapolis ....60 per cent. 3.09 

T. E. Perkins, Red Wing ....90 per cent. 4.62 
J. A. Howard, Hammond ....90 per cent. 4.62 
A. J. Philips, West Salem, Wis....92 per cent. 4.73 
A. D. Brown. Baraboo, Wis:... 80 per cent. 4.11 
A. J. Philips, West Salem, Wis. ner cent. 4.11 


N. E. HANSEN, Judge. 
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Tuttle’s Winter, originated by H. B. Tuttle, Tomah, Wis. 


LATE WINTER SEEDLING APPLES. 


II 


Varieties. Exhibitor Premium. Amount. 
ESI PS ES ewe tes Sites, «torrets on ete sie A. B. Lyman, Excelsior ....89 per cent.$4.90 
SURE g's, Snain\octe sity isl cise ys Seleye: oh is 's ar ....75 per cent. 4.15 
TON Gin ere ee Bi or ag oe SSA Seeds she ....60 per cent. 3.35 
PRL ER sats cto wih euperene erase} ec? 5 ....89 per cent. 4.90 

G. A. Anderson, Renville ....50 per cent. 2.80 
BNiGoerer es titi ante Bird ate lab vealic, coh s!shoxet oe tt H. H. Pond, Minneapolis ....80 per cent. 4.45 
NEES The co ncid een gaktaats wile ties T. E. Perkins, Red Wing ....92 per cent. 5.16 
PN Grew. cy cvnok ieee pia Asopo,. she's 6) sas a ....90 per cent. 4.95 
IGF PRAIS, | bated sieves 5 ciake et aie wie nice ° ....90 per cent. 4.95 
IGEN SPL eene et Cis On Cone. 2 ....65 per cent. 3.65 
PUUIOM oie ernie late Ors Braxctarans es Ae 8 A. J. Philips, West Salem, Wis....70 per cent. 3.80 
J. S. Decker, Austin ....85 per cent. 4.75 
Mrs. T. McCarthy, Elkton, S. D..... 70 per cent. 3.80 
H. B. Tuttle, Tomah. Wis.  ....80 per cent. 4.45 

N. E. HANSEN, Judge. 
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PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


CLARENCE WEDGE, ALBERT LEA. 

Fellow Horticulturists: Another year has rolled around—winter 
with its plans and preparations, the hopes and enticements of spring, 
summer’s burden and heat, and autumn’s harvest home, have each 
again been ours... And this good December day, gathered within 
walls dedicated. to: the service of the Great Being, ‘snes laws we 
study, we are again brought together to begin a new horticultural 
year in such a way as shall best fit us to meet its duties and respon- 
sibilities. Whatever may have been the peculiar trial or adversity 
that some of us: may have been called upon to meet, we shall have 
to agree that in the main the year has been one of great prosperity 
and real advance in almost every department of art. 

It is evident that we of the north are rapidly passing through 
what might be termed the second stage of our horticultural develop- 
ment. The first, or pioneer, period may be said to have ended fifteen 
years ago, leaving us some small material for foundation and a vast 
amount of experiment. The work of this second period is to 
winnow out the chaff and find the real substantial kernel, to bring 
the practical out of the theoretical, to bring into real faith what be- 
fore. had been.a hope—in short, to put the business of horticulture 
on a sound, practical, money making basis. That much of this work 
has been accomplished is amply attested by the remarkable ship- 
ments from the orchards of southern Minnesota during the past few 
seasons, one town alone, Spring Valley, in Fillmore county, ship- 
ping fifty-four car loads of apples, 170 bbls. to car—8,500 barrels, 
during the season of 1904, and the quantity and quality of the fruit 
now grown in that section of Minnesota is attracting apple buy- 
ers from long distances. Having mentioned the progress of orchard- 
ing, the most backward of the fruit industries in any newly settled 
section, it is scarcely necessary to say anything of the small fruits, 
which long since obtained a recognized standing in our state. 

Having therefore been placed on the present favorable and solid 
basis by the labors of almost two generations, aided and encouraged 
by thirty-eight annual conferences of this horticultural society, in 
what direction shall we now turn our efforts to accomplish some- 
thing worthy of our existence, and of the confidence reposed in us 
by the state of Minnesota? However much we may be inclined to 
congratulate ourselves upon what we have done, if we look about 
us and compare our products with those of the older sections of our 
country we shall be obliged to acknowledge in all candor that there 
yet remains very much to be desired. However useful the fruits 
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that we already grow, the list is in many respects defective and at 
‘the best exceedingly short. An entirely satifactory winter apple is 
yet to be found. Our plums are beautiful and of high quality, but 
the California plums still hold our markets. Grapes have dwindled 
to an inappreciable quantity, and we have not as yet dared to 
recommend a cherry. The varieties of the eastern and western 
states have been weighed in our balances and found wanting, and it 
is almost literally true that not one of them has proved of practical 
value in the north. The eastern continent, especially Russia, has 
been ransacked from one end to the other, and everything possible 
been made to do duty for us. But if we except the Duchess apple, 
the results of all our experiments with foreign varieties will not 
make a respectable showing compared with the varieties that have 
been originated with us in the short period since the settlement of 
our own section. And so, judging the future by the past and 
remembering that such has been the horticultural history of all. 
newly settled regions, it would seem that we might make our watch- 
word for future progress the words lately addressed to us by that 
astute and successful horticulturist, Luther Burbank, of California: 
“Minnesota, will in time, by growing seedling fruits have as good 
plums, apples and berries as are now to be found in any other state, 
and you have, of course, just the climate for testing. It 
can not be done elsewhere.” Mark the two great points made 
by Mr. Burbank. By growing seedlings, and by growing them 
right here. It is plain that we can grow them, for we already 
have in different individual varieties all the good qualities so much 
desired. What we need is a rearrangement of qualities that will 
place them in one individual, and if we find ourselves lacking a 
quality we can introduce it into the blood of such as we have by 
bringing in an out-cross of a foreign variety strongly inpregnated 
with this quality. But, “It can not be done elsewhere.” The germ 
of the new. fruits that we desire must be so modified by our own 
air, soil and sunshine as to come into the world, “to the manor 
born.” Moreover it goes without saying that we should breed from 
the best and the best adapted varieties, using our present vantage 
ground instead of going back to the uncertainties of the past. Years 
ago, when I first became interested in apple growing, it was a matter 
of surprise and mystery to me that out of thousands and tens of 
thousands of seedlings grown by the first settlers in our state so 
few, indeed. scarcely any, proved worthy of propagation. The 
reason has since become clear: they were planting seeds of alien 
varieties that had no point of adaptation to our climate, having 
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been grown and selected for many generations for their adaptation 
to entirely different climates. This was clearly proved when we be- 
gan to grow seedlings from Duchess, Wealthy and Malinda apples 
produced in our soil, many of which are now fruiting in various 
sections of our state and giving promise of great value. 

Confronted, therefore, as we are, with the great need and the 
only method by which we can fill that need, how shall we go about 
the work? Our society has already taken advanced ground in 
offering inducements in the way of fine premiums for seedling 
fruits. I think no other society has been as liberal in this matter. 
Still as we think how the work has been carried on thus far, we 
shall have to agree that premiums have done little to incite to effort 
in those who have done the most and best for us. It has been a 
labor of love, carried on by individuals with small hope of reward 
except such as came to them in the feeling that they were doing 
something for the common good, something that generations yet 
unborn would enjoy and remember with gratitude. It has been 
done by individual work rather than by those connected with any 
state institution or enjoying a paid salary, and I have no doubt 
that the progress made in the next fifty years will be largely if not 
entirely made by similar efforts. Is it not possible, therefore, that 
while we as a society are encouraging the production of seedlings 
that we as individuals are neglecting what might be properly ¢con- 
sidered a duty incumbent upon such as have received almost our 
all from such work by those who have preceded us? Ought we not 
at this time, and at this very meeting, to inaugurate a crusade for 
more and better seed planting—a crusade to be entered upon 
heartily and unselfishly by the individual membership? It is not 
necessary that seed be planted in such quantity by each member as 
was planted by some of our predecessors among the pioneers. A 
small quantity of choice, carefully selected seed, planted by many 
hands and looked after by many interested eyes, will be more likely 
to speed the day of better varieties. 

It seems to me that each one of us should choose the particular 
fruit or flower that holds our greatest interest, and selecting each 
year a few seeds of the very best of that variety, plant them in such 
ground, large or small, as may be available to us. After we have 
grown the seedlings one year, if our grounds are limited, a portion 
might be distributed to those about us who would be willing to care 
for them, and thus, perhaps, awaken in others an interest in the de- 
velopment we are seeking—never failing to keep in mind that the 
important point is in the character of the seed sown. 
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‘And now I have to propose to you as a means of clinching the 
matter that we form an “Inner Circle” of the members of the society 
who will pledge each other to make the planting of a few good 
seeds of fruit or flowering shrub a part of the regular duty of each 
year, and in token of this pledge that we wear at our meetings this 
button which has been prepared to distribute for this purpose. I am 
not proposing a new organization or any additional machinery for 
the society to keep running; I am only wishing to encourage an 
enthusiasm and fraternity of feeling for the great object which’ we 
so much desire to see accomplished. . 

While this should be undertaken almost as a labor of love, for 
the honor of our society and the cause of northern horticulture, 
I doubt not that it would seem altogether proper for the society to 
offer some special premiums for fruits that might be -originated 
within this circle during the next few years. I am also of the 
opinion that those interested in the same class of fruit should get to: 
gether and council and share each other’s advice and experience. 

It is with considerable diffidence that I concluded to bring this 
matter before you, as I know that the visions of an enthusiast are 
likely to be highly colored and frequently impractical, and I shall 
only hope that you will give the proposition a fair consideration. 

I believe that these meetings of ours are not only becoming 
more valuable year by year, but that their great usefulness is be- 
coming better appreciated. Let us enter upon the duties and pleas- 
ures of this occasion with a due sense of its great opportunity for 
good. We trust that the usual harmonious spirit, which has so 
generally prevailed may pervade this meeting, and that the informa- 
tion, courage and enthusiasm gathered here may prove an abiding 
inspiration for the months that lie before us. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENTS’S ADDRESS 


DEWAIN COOK, CHAIRMAN. 

Your committee on president’s address would respectfully 
commend the address to the society, and more especially that part 
relating to the planting of choice seeds of fruits and flowers, and 
to this end we would recommend that this society authorize the 
executive board to appoint some person or persons to collect seeds 
and grow seedlings from our best varieties of apples and plums, and 
perhaps some other fruits, for distribution to parties in various parts 
of the state who will grow them to fruiting age, believing that 
money can be better expended by the society in this direction than 
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by offering all in premiums.—Dewain Cook, W. L. Tayior, ’com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Cook moved the adoption of the report. 

There being no discussion offered upon the report, the motion 
was put to a vote and the report of the committee was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Chairman: Now as to the ways and means of carrying 
this matter out, we would like to have some ideas on that point. 
Are there any suggestions you wish to offer? Will you state, Mr. 
Cook, just what you understand the idea of President Wedge to be, 
just what he recommended? 

Mr. Cook: President Wedge suggested that premiums be 
offered to members that produced superior fruit and flowers, and 
it was recommended that these premiums be offered for the en- 
couragement of people in various parts of the state, but the com- 
mittee thought the executive committee would better understand 
what to do with this matter, and so we reported no further. 

Mr. Underwood: At the meeting of the executive board on 
Monday evening this question was considered, and there was a 
resolution passed by the board that is very similar to the plan 
proposed by the president in his address and referred to by the 
committee. I do not know where the report of this board meeting 
will come in, or whether it will come in Mr. Elliot’s or Mr. Lath- 
am’s report, but it seems to me there is nothing special to do except 
to adopt the report of this committee and refer this matter to the 
executive board to carry out the provisions that are indicated in 
the president’s address. I do not know that we could intelligently 
take it up at this session and work it out. I believe it would be 
better to leave it as suggested by the report of the committee on 
president’s address. 


ANNUAL REPORT, EXECUTIVE BOARD, 1905. 
WYMAN ELLIOT, CHAIRMAN. 

The executive board has met only three times during the year, 
and our expense account in connection with these meetings has not 
exceeded $20. We made application to the state legislature at its 
last session for an additional appropriation of $1,000 and an in- 
crease of 1,000 in the issue of our reports. The increased printing 
of the reports was allowed as requested, and we were granted an in- 
crease of $500 in our annual appropriation. It is not an easy thing 
to get an appropriation from our legislature although it may have 
real merit, as in this case. 

As our secretary’s annual report covers practically all the work 
the executive board has done the past year, there is little need to 
make an extensive report. The board has decided to urge greater 
exertion on the part of the seedling committee in ferreting out 
more of the worthy seedling apples over the state and to encourage 
the growing of seedlings, and recommend that the society appro- 
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priate $500 to be awarded as premiums for the best seedling apples 
at the end of a certain limited time, the conditions pertaining to this 
award to be determined by the board. 

A committee of two members has checked up the books and 
vouchers of the secretary and found them correct and that the 
finances of the society are in good condition. 


SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1905. 
A. W. LATHAM, SEC’Y. 


I shall try to give you in this report only a brief synopsis of 
the affairs of the society as they pertain to the office of the secretary, 
leaving the many things that might be said about the continuous 
horticultural development of the state to the other officers, super- 
intendents of trial stations and other members of the society, who 
will in their reports and papers to be presentd at this meeting very 
fully cover the field. 

This year has been as usual a prosperous one for the society in 
every respect, I believe. There has been some increase in the mem- 
bership roll, both life and annual: there has been an increase in the 
number of volumes of reports printed; an increase in the annual 
appropriation from the state; an increase in the number of trial 
stations ; an opening up of new fields in which experimentation is 
being done; and an increased interest in seedling growing, a most 
important part of the work of this organization, as a result in part 
of the special premiums that have been offered. 

The annual membership roll at the last meeting was reported 
at 1664. The annual roll for 1905 stands now at 1818, an increase 
of 154 in that roll. To the life membership roll there have been 
added the past year twenty-three names, of which number one is an 
honorary member created at the last annual meeting. Mr. Forest 
Henry, of Dover: the rest being paid members, the names and ad- 
dresses of these being as follows: 


Wm. Peet, Boston Block, Minneapolis; J. L. Teigland, Min- 
neota; H. G. Westman, Sandstone; Thos, J. Lien, Delavan; Frank 
1 Pracna, Minneapolis ; Asa G. Briggs; St. Paul; L. Johannes- 
sohn, Beltrami; Hans Stensrud, Watson : I. E. Lund, Hopkins ; 
Geo. A. Peterson; Canby; Edward Vanish, St. Paul; Wm. Cline, 
Bertha; J. C. White, Mabel; Nels Engman, Mayer; Richard Mc- 
Comb, Brandon, Man:; W. W. Moorhead, Miles City, Mont. ; 
Louis Larson, Minnetonka; U. G. Herrick, Minneapolis; John 
Eklof, Cokato; Herman Hermanson, Hopkins; F. F. Norwood, 
Balaton; J. H. Swanson, St. James. 
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There have been three deaths of life members recorded durine 
the past society year: that of Prof. J. L. Budd, late of Ames, Towel 
who died December 21, 1904; the name of Rudolph Knapheide, late 
of St. Paul, is also to be added to this list, although I have not been 
able to ascertain the exact date of his decease. Recent knowledge 
has also come to me of the death of Mr. A. G. Tuttle, the veteran 
nurseryman of Baraboo, Wisconsin, well know as champion of and 
experimenter with the Russian varieties of apples, whose death 
occurred during the past year. I hope to secure some particulars of 
his decease more than I am able to present at this time. Allowing 
for the deceased life members, there is a net increase of life mem- 
bers for this year of twenty, making the total present life mem- 
bership 155 and the total list of members, not including two or three 
short time honorary members, 1973. I should speak here of the 
death of Mr. S, D. Hillman, announced in a local paper as occurring 
November 27th after an illness of only four days’ duration.. That 
Mr. Hillman’s name was not on the honorary life list of the society 
was simply an oversight, I am sure, as his services to the society as 
secretary for five years, commencing with the year 1885, were highly 
appreciated, to which Mr. Wyman Elliot can testify, as during four 
of these years he was president. A suitable notice of the death of 
Mr. Hillman will appear in an early number of our monthly. 

The usual methods of securing new members and distributing 
the literature of the society have prevailed this past year with no 
material change. Three hundred and sixty-one memberships have 
been sent in to the office from the farmers’ institutes, of which Mr. 
Frank Yahnke has favored us with 108, the lecturer on horticulture 
with the other institute, Mr. Wm. A. Buggs, of Stockton, sending 
253. In connection with securing these members, Prof. Green’s 
book, “Amateur Fruit Growing,” has been given to the new mem- 
bers as a premium by the lecturer. A large number of these and 
other horticultural books has been sent out also to other members 
of the society who have secured new members, in all, including the 
institutes, 497 volumes, Thirty thousand of the folders of the 
society have béen printed, the little folder which contains the fruit 
list, etc., with which all of you are familiar. These have been dis- 
tributed, perhaps half of them, through the farmers’ institutes, a 
large number of them from this office directly, and a very consider- 
able number by the nurserymen of the state, who give them out in 
their correspondence and through the hands of their agents. This 
is good literature for the horticultural society to send out, and the 
nurserymen should be encoruraged to assist still further in this di- 

rection. 
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Two new experiment stations have been established this year, 
one at Glencoe, with Capt. A. H. Reed as superintendent, and the 
other near Duluth, at Wrenshall, Mr. F. B. McLeran being in 
charge. The one near Duluth opens up a new region for experi- 
mentation, and we expect especially intéresting reports from its 
superintendent. 

This year an advance has been made in the preparation of blank 
forms for the use of the vice-presidents in securing information in 
their respective districts. A quantity of these were sent to each 
vice-president for distribution, and their value may be judged some- 
what from any apparent changes in’ the reports of these officers. 
An experiment of special interest to apple growers in the state was 
inaugurated this year by sending out to each of the trial stations a 
dozen small apple trees of a number of varieties grafted in the 
crown on Pyrus Baccata roots. Instructions were sent to the sup- 
erintendents of these stations so that there might be uniformity in 
the treatment of these trees during their development, and suitable 
blanks to make annual reports about them. We are in hopes in time 
by these experiments to secure definite information as to the value 
of this method of growing apple trees in the northwest. 

A good many additions have been made to the library this year, 
but no special effort has been made in that direction, as the library 
cases are already full, and at least one-half as many books as are in 
the office are stored outside for safe keeping until the society se- 
cures accommodations that will permit their placing on the shelves. 
The most important books, however, are in the library, and no in- 
convenience has resulted from this arrangement. About sixty 
volumes will cover the increase this year. Most of them are re- 
ports from other societies, but several are books by well known 
horticultural authors, which have been purchased or have come to 
us for review. An improvement of special value which will be more 
and more appreciated is the preparation of card indexes; one of the 
books of the library, topically arranged, which is as yet only parti- 
ally completed; one of the horticultural bulletins from the state ex- 
periment stations of the country, nearly a full file of which is to 
be found in the office. These are arranged in the card index alpha- 
betically according to subjects and may be consulted with great con- 
venience. They include nearly every. subject of interest to the horti- 
culturist. A third card index is being prepared of the various pa- 
saving newspaper clippings pertaining to the work of the society, and 
published in our annual reports. We have been some years now 
saving newspaper clippings pertaining to the work of the society, and 
these have year by year been put into scrap book form chrono- 
logically arranged and will be found interesting for review. 
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The society is at present offering two prizes for new fruits, 
the one for $1,000 which has now been standing for some years, 
and the other promulgated last year for $100, offered by Mr. Chas. 
M. Loring, of Minneapolis, for a plum seedling. Five competitors 
have been this year added to the list of those who are seeking to se- 
cure the $1,000 apple seedling prize, but so far only one application 
has appeared for the plum seedling prize, Mr. C. A. Sargent, of 
Red Wing, who submitted a sample of fruit in September last. 
The executive board to whom the plum seedling award was re- 
ferred, after much consideration agreed upon the description of the 
fruit which should be entitled to receive the premium. This was 
published in the Secretary’s Corner of the July, 1905, number of our 
monthly and will be found on page 280 of our annual report for 
1905. 

Pursuant to instructions at the last annual meeting the execu- 
tive board took the necessary steps to secure legislative recognition 
for the growing needs of the society in increasing the number of its 
printed volumes and also the annual appropriation from the state. 
In approaching this subject it was found that the adoption of a new 
code of laws, which had been made and presented to the legislature, 
would result in cutting off our entire appropriation and leave us 
also without money provided for the printing of our reports, so that 
it was necessary to introduce bills providing for the whole of the 
printing and also for the whole society appropriation needed. The 
situation was somewhat complicated also from the fact that the so- 
ciety had expressed a wish that we should assist in securing an 
appropriation for the State Forestry Association. After carefully 
canvassing the situation it was apparent that we were more likely 
to secure a larger appropriation for the society, part of which might 
be used for the Forestry Association, than to secure an appropriation 
directly for the Forestry Association, and so the legislature was 
asked for $3,000 for the Horticultural Society annually, the inten- 
tion being to devote $500 of this annually to the use of the Forestry 
Association. The appropriation as finally decided upon by the ap- 
propriation committee, and as it passed the legislature in the omni- 
bus appropriation bill, allowed only the $2,500 asked for by the 
Horticultural Society. The executive board has since authorized the 
expenditure of $25 a month, or as much as may be needed, to meet 
the expenses of the Forestry Association. We asked the legislature 
for an increase of printing to five thousand volumes, and this request 
was granted, and an appropriation of $3,000 made to defray the ex- 
pense. Both of these appropriations were made to run indefinitely, 
so that if things continue as they are it will not be necessary to go 
to the legislature again until additional printing or help in other 
directions is needed. 
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We are under obligations to hundreds of members for assist- 
ance in obtaining this appropriation and especially to the chairman 
of the executive board, Mr. Wyman Elliot, and Prof. S. B. Green, 
who were there in attendance with the secretary and gave personal 
attention to every phase of the effort to secure this legislation. As 
far as we know there was no opposition in the legislature to either 
of these appropriations. It is a splendid record to say that during 
the past fifteen years, on the several occasions it has been necessary 
to ask the legislature for money, that no member of the legislature 
has knowingly voted in opposition to any of the measures presented 
by the society for this purpose. The increase in the number of 
printed reports will permit a material increase in the membership. 
As to what limits this increase will reach, it will depend in large 
part on the interest of the membership therein. 

The Webb Fund has been drawn on this year to the extent of 
$27.50, leaving $72.50 in the hands of the secretary. This fund, it 
will be remembered, was practically contributed by Mr. E. A. Webb, 
of the “Farmer,” to be used in suitably decorating the horticultural 
class room at the experiment station with portraits of eminent horti- 
culturists, etc. The Gideon Memorial Fund, including interest in 
the savings bank, has reached the net amount of $253.05. It was 
decided at the meeting of the board in June to make an appro- 
priation to bring this amount up to $500 and deposit this sum with 
the Board of Regents of the State University for the purposes 
originally designated: That is, the interest of this fund to be used 
as prizes to students in the Horticultural Department of the Agri- 
cultural School. 

One local horticultural society has been added to the list of 
auxiliary horticultural societies in our state, that at Willmar, making 
the aggregate number six. Every encouragement is offered in this 
office to localities where a desire is expressed to create these local 
organizations, and we hope for a material increase in the number, 
although the difficulty of maintaining interest in them for any long 
period, making them active and useful tc their members and the 
locality where they are situated, is fully apparent to those who 
have had experience in this direction. Of these societies this year 
the Southern Minnesota society has thirty-three members, the Con- 
stance horticultural club thirty-three members, the McLeod county 
horticultural society eleven members, the Willmar society seventeen 
members, and the Red River Valley society thirty-five members. 
The North Dakota State Horticultural Society was on our member- 
ship roll as an auxiliary with one hundred thirty-five members in 
1904, and the same offer was extended to them this year, and it was 
understood that they would continue on the roll. As far as I have 
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been able to learn this society is practically out of existence. 
This report is already altogether too long, and I will close here 
with the usual financial statement, which I hope may prove satis- 


factory to our members. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT: 


Receipts of Secretary's Office: 
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Balance in society’s treasury Dec. 4, 1905.............. 1,855.17 
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Dec. 5. Order No. 140, A. B. Lyman, prem- 
iums, summer meeting, 1905 141.00 


Dec 5. Balance Of) Mane «uses. ayeero ne steers 1,855.17 
$5,667.53 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1905, MINNESOTA FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 


MRS. LYDIA PHILLIPS WILLIAMS, SECRETARY. 


The annual meeting of the State Forestry Association, which 
convened in Minneapolis, Tuesday, December 7th, has been declared 
by many of the friends of forestry to be one of the best meetings 
ever held in the history of the, organization. 

A. live issue—maintaining the Minnesota Forestry Reserve 
under the Morris Act—led to a discussion that forced home the 
truth that upon the forestry policy of Minnesota largely depends 
the future prosperity of the state. 

After a few words of greeting from President Loring, Mrs. 
Lydia Phillips Williams gave a report of the National Forest Con- 
gress, held at Washington, stating that the meeting was epoch mak- 
ing, since the great commercial and industrial interests of the coun- 
try were represented by delegates advocating conservative forestry. 
Following the reports of the congress the danger that threatens the 
Forest Reserve, through the activity of certain selfish local interests 
that are laboring to secure the repeal of the Morris Act, was ex- 
plained and illustrated by cartoons. 

Mrs. J. B. Hudson, the next speaker, told of her visit to the re- 
serve and made some telling points in favor of maintaining the re- 
serve. She declared the soil better adapted to forest culture than 
agriculture and that Cass Lake’s one show garden had to be fertil- 
ized, artificially irrigated and put under the care of an experienced 
German gardener before tomatoes could be raised or any satisfactory 
results obtained. The speaker refuted the statement made by 
enemies of the Morris Act that “blow-downs” on the reserve have 
seriously or permanently injured the prospects of forest reproduc- 
tion, and against the claim that white pine will not reproduce itself 
stated that the ground on the cut-overs was well sprinkled with 
seedlings, and exhibited several specimens of white pine from the 
reserve. 

Mr. Geo. H. Maxwell, chairman of the National Irrigation As- 
sociation, made the thrilling and convincing addresss of the after- 
noon, showing that forestry, irrigation and drainage must be consid- 
ered as factors of one problem if the best interests of industrial, 
commercial and agricultural development are served, and said in 
part: 
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“If you keep on chopping down your trees, the time is coming 
when the now magnificent state of Minnesota will be a barren 
desert, despoiled and void of vegetation, over which hungry jackals 
and frantic hyenas will prowl. Much better had you united your 
voices in a prayer to the United States congress to build an auto- 
mobile road from Minneapolis to Cass Lake than to insist upon your 
request that this northern section be drained, for it would be money 
in your pockets to do so. 

“The total area in Minnesota devoted to forest reserves should 
be ten times as large as Cass Lake Reserve, but should be scat- 
tered in different parts of the state and should be regarded and 
treated as forest. plantations rather than forest reserves. There 
ought to be 20,000,000 acres of forest plantations in Minnesota from 
which, when the trees have matured, an annual forest crop could be 
harvested so as to maintain forever the lumber industry of the state. 
If they go ahead in the wrong way and get the water and timber 
both off the land in northern Minnesota it is not at all impossible to 
turn that country into an abandoned desert in ten years.” 

At the close of the address, Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams offer- 
ed the following resolutions: 

Whereas, the resolution of the Minnesota legislature last April 
urging congress to open for settlement the Minnesota forest reserve 
at Cass Lake was passed without discussion upon its merits or pre- 
vious notice, and 

Whereas, the statements in said resolution are misleading and 
in certain particulars incorrect, and 

Whereas, the resolution does not represent the voice of the ma- 
jority of the people of the state, or the best interests of the state or 
the Indians ; 

Resolved, that the Minnesota Forestry Association hereby 
petition congress to refrain from granting the request embodied in 
said resolution, and respectfully urges congress to uphold said re- 
serve—the act creating it having been a compromise measure, to 
which all interests were and should remain agreed. 


A spirited discussion ensued in which Mr. Barnard and Mr. 
Ives, of Cass Lake, and Mr. Hayes, of Bemidji, being extended the 
privilege of the floor, participated. 

At the close of the discussion Prof. S. B. Green moved the 
adoption of the resolution presented by Mrs. Williams, and it was 
passed by the association with only one dissenting vote. 

Lycurgus R. Moyer, of Montevideo, read a paper on “Prairie 
Forestation,” showing that in, many places the plains of the hitherto 
bleak northwest are being turned into tree shaded tracts. 

The Forestry Association then elected the following officers to 
serve for the ensuing year: President, Mr. C. M. Loring; vice- 
president, Mr. S. M. Owen; secretary, Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams ; 
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executive board, A. W. Latham, Wyman Elliot, A. K. Bush, O. C 
Gregg, Prof. S. B. Green. 

President Loring read a most valuable and suggestive paper on 
the economic value of shade trees, citing instances in which their 
valuation by courts of justice had been placed as high as $400. 

President Loring followed his paper with  stereoptican 
views illustrating the beauty that trees add to the landscape and the 
desolate monotony of village street or country road without shade. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1905, IOWA STATE HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 
DEWAIN COOK, JEFFERS, DELEGATE. 

Tuesday morning, December 12, found your delegate at the 
Iowa State Capitol, in Des Moines, where a session of the Iowa 
State Horticultural Society was being held in the society library 
room. We were given a most cordial reception and made an 
honorary member. 

In the hall adjoining the society’s room there was being placed 
upon the table many splendid collections of apples, also a few’ plates 
of pears from southern and central districts. The apples showed 
that with the exception of extreme cold in winter the fruit growers 


of Iowa have to contend with the same adverse conditions that we .- 


have in Minnesota. While the fruit from all of their three fruit 
districts was fine, we noticed that the northern district had the 
largest display, and, we thought, the most perfect fruit. 

Mr. L. A. Clemens, of Storm Lake, had a fine collection of 
seedling apples, one of which impressed me as being worthy of trial 
in Minnesota. It is a large, red striped apple and is named the 
Clemens. 

Mr. C. G. Patten, of Charles City, exhibited some forty varieties 
of cross bred apples, products of the experiment station of which he 
is superintendent. This table of seedlings, produced so near the 
Minnesota line, compared favorably with adjoining tables of named 
varieties. It seems to us that Mr. Patten has produced much that 
may be of value to us who live in Minnesota. 

The Iowa State Agricultural Society was also in session in one 
of the rooms of the capitol, and they had the best exhibition of corn 
upon the tables that the writer has ever seen. ; 

The horticultural sessions were conducted in a leisurely 
manner, as the program was not crowded. Those who were on the 
program to read papers usually handed them to the secretary and 
then gave an extemporaneous talk along the lines of which the paper 
treated. There was plenty of time for discussion. The papers and 
discussions were mostly from a commercial standpoint and very lit- 
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tle criticism of papers was indulged in. These Iowans appear to 
be a harmonious lot of fellows. 

Varieties of apples were discussed but little or not at all. 

Those attending this meeting did not appear to be very much 
interested in plums, but reports showed that the plum rot (monilia) 
could be kept in check by spraying at intervals throughout the 
growing season. 

The discussion on spraying was of great interest, and it showed 
that most of the large orchardists depended entirely upon the 
liquid spray to keep their orchard trees in a healthy condition, but 
it was generally admitted that the dust spray, being so easily applied, 
as a worm exterminator it would be of value to those farmers who 
only had a small orchard and would not take the trouble to make and 
apply the liquid spray. 

Of strawberries the Senator Dunlap was the only variety 
mentioned as being of special and great value, all the large fruited 
varieties without exception not being productive enough to be of any 
value to the commercial grower. 

Wednesday occurred the election of offiecrs. Here the lowa 
society made a record for rapid work. Time, including presentation 
speeches, four and one-half minutes; sixteen officers, by ballot, one 
at atime. W. A. Burnap, of Clear Lake, is the new presiden*t, and 
Wesley Greene is secretary. 

Right after the Wednesday evening session we were the guests 
of Secretary Wesley Greene at a banquet held in the immense dining 
hall of the Savery Hotel. About twenty-five colored waiters were 
attending to our wants, and we estimate that about three hundred 
persons were attending as guests. The society took this occasion to 
present Secretary Greene with an elegant gold watch, suitably en- 
graved. It is pleasing to note how the Iowans delight to love and 
honor their secretary. 

We were entertained by the Iowa people throughout the three 
days we were there with the greatest of courtesy, consideration and 
hospitality. 

From what we heard at the meeting and what we saw from 
the car windows would judge that the average Iowa farmer is fully 
as backward in trying to grow his own fruit as those of southern 
Minnesota, at least. In southern and central Jowa the fruit is most- 
ly raised by the commercial grower. 

The delegate from Iowa to our late meeting, Mr. C. F. Gardner, 
made such a thorough and excellent report of our meeting and of 
our resources that nothwithstanding the shortcomings of the Minne- 
sota delegate the interests of the Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society were pretty well presented at the Iowa meeting just closed 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1905, MINNESOTA BEE-KEEPERS'’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


CHAS. D. BLAKER, STA. F, MINNEAPOLIS, SEC’Y. 


The Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association held its seventeenth 
annual meeting in Minneapolis, December 6th and 7th. It had been 
decided by the executive committee not to hold a meeting this year, 
as the date conflicted with that of the national association. When it 
was learned that the date of the national had been changed a pro- 
gram was hurriedly arranged. It was impossible for some who had 
been assigned papers to make preparation on so short notice, never- 
theless the meeting proved to be an interesting and helpful one. It 
was called to order by the president. Dr. E. K. Jacques. Invocation 
by Chas. D. Blaker. The minutes were read by the secretary, Mrs. 
W. S. Wingate. 

The financial report of the executive committee was read by H. 
G. Acklin, chairman. Dr. Leonard made-a report for the com- 
mittee concerning the efforts made to secure better facilities at the 
state fair grounds. Wm. Russell made a report as to what the com- 
_ mittee had done to secure the passage of a foul brood bill. It was 
moved that a vote of thanks be sent to R. P. Brown, W. P. Roberts, 
M. J. O'Laughlin and S. A. Stockwell for their efforts to secure the 
passage of a foul brood bill. It was voted that the executive com- 
mittee continue to take such steps as it may think best toward secur- 
ing a foul brood law. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance on hand of $74.83. 

Mr. Russell read the report of the committee on adulteration. 
The Minnesota Dairy and Food Commission has analyzed since 
January Ist, 1905, sixty-four samples of honey, and but three 
samples were found illegal. It was voted that the association ex- 
tend its hearty thanks to the members of the Dairy and Food Com- - 
mission for the service they have rendered to the bee-keepers of 
Minnesota and to the people in general. 

The afternoon session was opened by singing “America,” with 
Mr. Levi Longfellow at the instrument. 

Dr. Jacques, in giving the president’s annual address, made a 
very full account of the work which had been accomplished during 
the year. 

Scott La Mont read an article from the last “Gleanings,” 
written by E, W. Alexander, entitled, “Amount of Honey per 
Colony.” This led to a discussion which proved quite helpful. 

Mr. Levi Longfellow, of Minneapolis, gave a very helpful ad- 
dress on “Marketing Honey.” 
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Address by Rev. J. H. Kimball, of Duluth, on “Preparing Comb 
and Extracted Honey for the Market.” 

Miss Mary Moeser read a paper on “The Uses of Honey in 
Cooking.” The executive committee was authorized to publish 
Miss Moeser’s paper so that it might be more generally circulated. 

The question box brought out considerable discussion on vari- 
ous subjects, among them the following:—stimulative feeding in 
the spring, how to’ keep down increase, the mixture of different 
kinds of extracted honey, is it advisable to use shallow frames 
above a 10-frame hive when working for extracted honey, etc. 

The Thursday morning session opened with instrumental 
music by Mr. Smith, of the Metropolitan Music Co., and a song, 
“The King’s Business,” by Miss Ethel Acklin. 

Mr. Russell spoke to the question, “Shall we invite the national 
convention to Minneapolis for 1906?’’ It was unanimously voted 
that we cordially invite the national convention to meet with us in 
the Twin Cities at its next annual meeting. 

Prof. F. L. Washburn, State Entomologist, gave a very inter- 
esting account of his experience with a Carniolan queen and a 
Caucasian queen, which had been received from the Department at 
Washington. 

Mr. J. M. Underwood, of Lake City, Supt. of Agri., Hort. and 
Honey Dept.,; Minnesota State Fair, related his early experience 
with bees to the amusement of all. He then spoke on the matter 
of the state fair exhibit, and of the possibility of securing better ac- 
commodations in the future. 

Mr. Russell gave an outline of his work as foul brood inspector. 
His commission went into effect August Ist. Since then sixty-seven 
apiaries, containing 2,366 colonies, have been visited. In twenty 
apiaries, containing 529 colonies, disease was found in all stages. 
On account of the lateness of the season and the presence of robber 
bees, it was impossible to ascertain the exact. number of diseased 
colonies. It was deemed best not to make a thorough investigation 
for fear of spreading the disease. Mr. Russell called attention to 
one case of a diseased apiary of forty colonies where the owner ab- 
solutely refused to have the bees treated, giving as the reason for 
refusal that, “they are going to be sold anyway.” Some of those 
diseased colonies were sold. However, they were traced, and some 
of them destroyed, with the consent of the owner. In closing Mr. 
Russell expressed his appreciation of the kindness and courtesy 
which had been extended to him by nearly all of the bee-keepers 
with whom he had come in contact. 
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Piano solo by Miss Ethel Acklin. 

Dr. F. C. Spates, of St. Paul, read a paper on “Honey as a 
Food and Medicine.” A vote of thanks was extended to Dr. Spates 
for his very instructive paper. a 

The Thursday afternoon session was opened with a paper sent 
by W. K. Bates on “Summer Feeding: of New Swarms.” 

Mr. Chas. Mondeng discussed “Adel Bees.” 

Mrs. H. G. Acklin read a paper on “The Educational Value of 
Agricultural Exhibits and How the M..B. K. A. has Aided in Se- 
curing These Opportunities for the Bee-Keepers of the State.” 

By special request Dr. Jacques recited a poem which he wrote 
some years ago giving a history of his regiment. The members of 
the association expressed their appreciation in a hearty vote of 
thanks. 

Rey. J. H. Kimball moved that the members of the executive 
committee be elected, one for one year, one for two years, one for 
three years and that hereafter one be elected annually for the term 
of three years, and that, the committee elect their own chairman. 
The motion ‘was unanimously carried. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Dr. L. D. Leonard; tst Vice Pres:, Scott LaMont; 
2nd Vice Pres., J. M. Doudna; 3rd Vice Pres., J. W. Murray; Sec- 
retary, Chas. D. Blaker; Treasurer, Mrs. W. S. Wingate ; Executive 
Committee, H. G. Acklin, for 3 years; Rev. J. H. Kimball, for 2 
years; William Russell, for 1 year. 

Scott LaMont and H. G. Acklin were appointed, with the presi- 
dent, as delegates to the next meeting of the State Agricultural 
Society. 

It was' voted to express the thanks of the association to the 
Metropolitan Music Co. for the use of the instrument and for the 
musical assistance rendered by the company. 

It was moved that the president be delegated to attend the 
national convention and extend the invitation of this association to 
the convention to meet in the Twin Cities for their next annual 
meeting. 7 

Adjourned to meet at the call of the executive committee. 
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MEETING, 1905. 

(50th Anniversary Mecting.) 

- ROY UNDERWOOD, LAKE CITy, DELEGATE, 

The fiftieth annual meeting of the Illinois State Horticultural 
Society was held at Champaign, IIl., Dec. 12th to 15th, 1905, and was 
one of the most successful meetings of the society. There was a good 
attendance, and as the day sessions were held at the State University 
a marked feature was the large number of students present. The 
opening session on Tuesday evening at the Elks’ Hall was largely 
given over to reminiscences of the prominent early members of the 
society, illustrated by portraits with the stereoptican. 

Prof. J. C. Blair reviewed the apple crop of 1905, which was 
practically a failure in Illinois, only about 20 per cent of a full crop 
being harvested. In the discussion it developed that with those 
orchardists who let up on the spraying early in the season, on ac- 
count of discouraging outlook, the crop was an absolute failure; 
on the other hand, those who kept up the spraying and care, in the 
face of the situation, were’ rewarded by very fair yield, amounting 
in many cases to between $150.00 and $300.00 per acre. One of the 
causes of the general failure was severe frosts during the bloom- 
ing season. It, however, was shown that in the orchards that had 
been well taken care of and methodically sprayed the previous 
year the injury was not so great. 

One session was largely given to the ladies. Mrs. Nora Burt 
Dunlap, of Savoy, the well known advocate of social science in IIli- 
nois, gave a splendid talk on the subject of vegetables and their 
dietetic value. Mrs. Dunlap is a ‘brilliant and forceful speaker, and 
her presence is an illumination to any program. The same is true 
of her husband, the Hon. Henry M. Dunlap, who has long been a 
prominent figure, not only in Illinois politics and as a champion of 
the Illinois State University, but is also prominently known as one 
of the largest and most successful orchardists in the United 
States. He operates something over 1,200 acres of bearing orchards 
in various parts of Illinois, and upon a system of management that 
is very interesting. Mr. Dunlap’s address in the subject of storage 
for fruit is along the line that is at present of particular importance 
to our northern orchardists. Mr. Dunlap annually stores many 
thousands of barrels of apples for winter market. The gist of his 
talk was that the older system of cold storage in which ventilation 
was the basis is not as successful or desirable as the more modern 
system of chemical refrigeration by piping. Apples should never be 
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exposed to circulating air as it evaporates their moisture, wrinkles 
the skin and makes them leathery. If this is true of the firm fleshed 
apples of that section, it should be doubly true as applied to our 
tender varieties, like the Wealthy. 

A leading spirit at all the meetings was Dr. T. J. Burrill, the 
venerable professor of natural history in the University of Illinois. 
Dr. Burrill is a pioneer member of the Horticultural Society and 
well acquainted with the history of its development. Dr. Forbes’ re- 
port on nursery inspection showed 311 nurseries in the state and 
seventy small fruit growers who also propagate some small plants 
for market. The San Jose scale is now a widespread and persistent 
proposition in Illinois, and scientific and successful means are be- 
ing taken to keep it in check. The lime and sulphur spray has been 
used with the best results, and kerosene emulsion seems also to 
have been used successfully. However, the bitter rot and scab are 
claiming most attention from the Illinois orchardists, and they are 
minimizing the expense of preventing these evils by taking up the 
work in the latest and most methodical manner. 

The paper by Dr. A. S. Forbes, state entomologist. brought out 
several interesting facts regarding the use of various spraying for- 
mulas. Paris green was first used in 1860 to fight the potato beetle. 
London purple was introduced in 1872, and Prof, Budd was instru- 
mental in bringing it to the front. Not until 1878 were the 
arsenites used to combat the codling moth and canker worm. About 
a year later pyrethrum was introduced. Kerosene was first used in 
1869, and whale oil soap added about five years later. Milk and 
kerosene was first used in 1880. Crude petroleum was tried in 1890. 
The lime and sulphur solution, that is now being so much used, was: 
originally employed as a sheep dip in California. Later the sheep 
growers tried the same formula on their fruit trees and found it 
successful. Up to 1855 sulphur was the only fungicide used. Most 
of the fungicides have been of American origin, while the insecticides 
like Paris green and London purple, etc., have come from Europe. 
The famous Bordeaux mixture originated in France about 1882, 
where it was used mainly to frighten away thieves from the vine- 
yards. The dust spray, which is having so much attention up here 
just now, has been discarded by the Illinois growers as being ab- 
solutely worthless. I could not find one orchardist or nurseryman 
who had anything good to say of it as a practical means of attacking 
either insect or fungous diseases. 

It appears that tomato growing, both for canning and for the 
city markets, is one of the chief horticultural industries of Illinois, 
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(Cobden, Ill., is the largest tomato growing center in the world) 
and Prof. John W. Lloyd, of the University of Illinois, read a very 
interesting paper upon the subject. The tomato rust is the most 
formidable enemy and is combated by the use of Bordeaux mixture. 
Discussion brought out the fact that “Earliana” and “Imperial” are 
two of the most popular commercial tomatoes. ‘“Fonderosa,” al- 
tho very large, is often imperfect. On the Chicago market all to- 
matoes are grouped into two classes, by which they are known 
irrespective of the names of the varieties: the smooth, purple-red 
kinds are called “Acme” and are considered the best; the bright red 
sorts are known as “Trophy” and are considered second in quality. 

Small fruits form quite as much a topic of interest as at our 
- own meetings. L.G. Hubbard, of Urbana, said that he did not con- 
sider the root gall on raspberries any damage. The strawberry 
growers there have practically discarded planting machines. One 
large grower gets his new plantations made for 50 cents per thou- 
sand plants. 

The horticultural interests in Illinois are somewhat divided, 
owing to the marked difference of climate between the extremities 
of the state. There are three active horticultural societies. repre- 
senting the north, central and southern portions of the state. At 
the meeting of the state society, therefore, the discussion regarding 
varieties that is a prominent feature of the Minnesota meetings 
appears to be lacking, supposedly because it is a subject brought out 
more fully in the local societies. As a matter of fact, they do not 
seem to be looking for new varieties down there, as the market de- 
mand for varieties, in apples at any rate, has been prettv well fixed. 
There is a fairly well defined rule that the new orchard shall contain 
just so many Ben Davis, Willow Twig and Jonathan, with a few 
other leading varieties as fillers. 

The banquet, which was held Thursday evening at the Beards- 
ley Hotel, was a very happy and successful affair. There were 
about one hundred guests present. Your delegate was honored on 
this occasion by being invited to respond for the “visiting dele- 
gates.” 

Mr. Geo. J. Foster, of Normal, was elected president, Mr. L. R. 
Bryant, of Princeton, was reelected secretary, and Mr. J. W. 
Stanton, of Richview, reelected treasurer. There is also an ex- 
ecutive board, consisting of the president and secretary and two 
members, representing each of the northern, central and southern 
districts. The life membership fee, formerly $20.00, was reduced 
to $5.00. 
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NEW PRIZES FOR SEEDLING APPLES. 
A. W. LATHAM, SECRETARY. 


At a special meeting of the executive board of the Minnesota 
State Horticultural Society, held Dec. 18 last, it was decided to 
offer further prizes to encourage the growing of apple seedlings in 
the Northwest, competition therefor to be restricted to the same 
territory as heretofore covered in the offers for seedling apples at 
the annual meeting of the society, viz.: the western half of Wiscon- 
sin, the two northern tiers of counties of Iowa, all of Minnesota, 
South Dakota, North Dakota and Manitoba: the prizes offered con- 
sisting of five premiums of $100 each, one to be given in I912, one 
in IQ13, ONe in I914, one in 1915 and one in 1916. They are offered 
for the best late winter seedling apple, keeping at least until March 
Ist under ordinary cellar conditions, grown by any one within the 
above described territory, and the trees bearing this fruit must have 
been grown from seed planted since the making of this offer, that is, 
planted next spring or some succeeding spring. Competition is 
open to any one within the above limits. 

There are several other important requirements, the first being 
that entry for competition for this premium must be made to the 
secretary of the society within one year after the planting of the 
seed. 

Second. When the entry is made the competitor must state 
when and where the seed was planted and the variety of apple from 
which it was taken and where the apple from which the seed was 
taken was grown. 

Third. Seedlings grown from seed taken from apples grown 
outside the limits described above will not be eligible for competi- 
tion. 

Fourth. A seedling apple having taken one of these prizes 
cannot be entered again for competition under this offer. 

Fifth. The same person may make any number of entries 
and should make a separate one for each planting of-seed from each 
variety of apple. 

Members of the society may, and should if in any way pos- 
sible, compete for these prizes, not alone for the satisfaction of 
securing them but to help forward the very important work of 
growing new varieties of apples adapted to the Northwest, as in 
this way only can we reasonably expect to secure the high grade, 
long keeping, hardy apples that we need. The first prize being 
six years off, gives time to bring into bearing most seedling trees 
grown from seed planted next spring, but if they prove tardy in set- 
ting fruit they must be hastened by grafting scions from them into 
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old bearing trees, which wilf almost certainly bring fruit the third 
year after planting. Scions could be taken from trees only on’ 
year old even and grafted into older trees, getting fruit very quick- 
ly therefrom. There was fruit shown at the late winter meeting 
by Mr. J. A. Howard, of Hammond, Minn., seedling apples grown 
from trees, the seed producing which was sown only four years ago, 
and this is practicable for any one. There is still opportunity for 
many people to secure seed this winter for next spring’s planting. 
The seed of a single apple will answer the purpose if more cannot 
be had. The advisability of planting seed taken from extra fine 
specimens of long keeping varieties should be emphasized, as the 
results desired will be more likely to be secured from this kind of 
fruit. 

An article appears following this in this number from the pen 
of Mr. Wyman Elliot, whose large experience in growing apple 
seedlings makes him competent authority on this subject, giving 
directions for the handling and planting of apple seeds. This 
should receive careful reading. 

Secure some good seed and plant this spring without fail, and 
entry can be made at any time within a year after planting. If 
you haven’t time to give to this thing, get a son or daughter inter- 
ested in the work. The children can grow them as well as their 
parents, and this sort of work increases home ties. 

Entry blanks and fuller detail information as to this offer can be 
had of Sec’y Latham upon application. . 


HOW TO SAVE AND PLANT APPLE SEED. 
WYMAN ELLIOT, MINNEAPOLIS. 


From the number of inquiries received for information from 
persons contemplating the saving and planting of apple seed, I 
think it is best to give a few simple directions for doing the work. 
The quality of the fruit from which the seeds are to be taken is of 
the greatest importance. Always choose the largest, well developed 
specimens of the variety selected from which to save seeds fot 
planting, rejecting all shrivelled, undersized, immature seeds, and 
long keeping apples should be chosen from which to take the seed 
if possible. Place these seeds in a tin box, can or bottle, with four 
times as much damp sand as there is seed, and put away in a dark, 
cool place, remembering that apple seeds germinate best when they 
have been frozen. As soon as the ground is thawed out in spring 
plant the seed in well prepared soil one inch deep, packing it firmly 
over the seed; or if only a few seeds are to be planted sow them 
about March 1st in a flat box with three inches depth of soil or in 
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a large flower pot filled with good earth. Keep them watered and 
in good sunlight, and when the plants have grown four to five 
leaves transplant them to the open ground on some cloudy, damp 
evening. Keep them free from weeds, hoeing often to ensure good 
growth. Pik 

It is well to cover the young trees at least the first winter. 
About November 1, bend them over and cover with dirt four inches 
deep. Coarse material of some kind put on top of the dirt covering 
would give added protection. In the spring when the frost is out. 
of the ground uncover the trees, and it would be advisable to spray 
at once with a lime, sulphur and salt wash, made of equal parts, to 
ensure good, healthy condition. (See State Entomologist’s report 
for 1903, page 114 for methods of preparation and use of all kin 1s 
of insecticides and fungicides.) Spraying, both for injurious in- 
sects and fungous diseases, has become an actual necessity with 
every one who expects to get best results from the raising of fruits, 
vegetables or flowers. If the farmers, fruit growers and florists 
would take time to read the very practical and instructive reports 
prepared by the state entomologist, Prof. F. L. Washburn, they 
would be directly benefited by his very exhaustive researches and 
experiments, conducted for their especial benefit. A postal card 
sent to the State Experiment Station, St. Anthony Park, requesting 
the report will bring it by mail free of cost. 


ICELESS COLD STORAGE. 


HOME WAY OF KEEPING FRUIT IN CELLARS WITHOUT ICE. IM- 
PORTANCE OF VENTILATION. 

When ice storage is not feasible an unrefrigerated house, built 
on the same lines but with only one room, answers the purpose 
nearly as well. If this house is built into a side hill it is easier to 
regulate the temperature. One or more air spaces in the wall are 
essential. The temperature of this house is controlled entirely by 
ventilation. In summer and fall the windows or ventilating flue are 
opened during the night, when the air is coolest, and are closed 
very early in the morning. In northern states, a temperature of 
about 50° may be maintained at this season in this way. The cold 
air may enter through windows, wooden flues or tile flues, the two 
latter being placed near the floor and extending through the wall 
and several feet outside. The house should of course be frost- 
proof.—The Garden Magazine for October. 
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PLANT APPLE SEED—a few each year, from choice Minnesota grown 
fruit, and take a hand in the new prize contests. 


DELEGATE TO THE SoUTH DAKoTA MEETING.—Mr. Peter Siverts, of 
Canby, Minn., is to represent our society at the coming annual meeting of the 
South Dakota Horticultural Society. This meeting will convene at Groton, 
South Dakota on Jan. 23d. 


HORTICULTURAL MEETING AT ALBERT LEA.—The South Minnesota 
society are planning for a big meeting at Albert Lea on the 22nd and 23rd of 
this month. Members convenient to that locality should plan to get around 
there at that time and ‘‘bear a hand.”’ 


DELEGATE TO THE WISCONSIN MEETING.—Mr. A. Brackett, of Excelsior, 
is to represent our society at the annual meeting of the Wisconsin State Horti- 
cultural Society, which convenes in Madison, Wisconsin, February 6, 7 and 8. 
His report of the meeting may be expected in the March issue. 


REPORT OF THE IOWA MEETING.—Mr. Dewain Cook was selected as 
delegate to represent the society at the annual meeting of the Iowa society, 
which convened in Des Moines the week after our annual meeting. An ex- 
cellent report of this meeting appears in this number through the promptness 
of our delegate. 


Is YouR MEMBERSHIP FEE PAID FOR 1906?—If you are one of the few 
who have overlooked this little matter till now, will you please give it prompt 
attention as your notice is here called to it? The annual volume for 1905, 
‘‘Trees, Fruits and Flowers of Minnesota,’’ is now ready for distribution and 
will be sent promptly on receipt of annual fee. 


THE SouTH DAKOTA JNSPECTION LAW.—It has lately come to our know- 
lege that South Dakota has recently passed a law similar to the Minnesota 
Inspection Law, and that hereafter all nursery stock shipped into that state 
must bear the certificate of the inspector. This will be valuable information 
to the nurserymen of the state, and it may be to others who may wish to make 
similar shipments. 7 


ILLINOIS SEMI-CENTENNIAL MEETING.—The Illinois society celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary the week following our annual meeting. We were 
honored by the presence there of Mr. Roy Underwood as representative of the 
Minnesota society. The gathering was an interesting one, and Mr. Under- 
wood gives us the benefit of his observations in attendance on another page 
of this monthly, to which the attention of our readers is invited. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, MINNESOTA STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY —will 
convene in Minneapolis Jan. 9,10 and 11, for the regular election of officers 
and transaction of other business. ‘‘A program of unusual interest’? is pro- 
mised in their announcement, but at the time of our going to press it has not 
yet come to hand. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT STRAWBERRIES.—What is the one variety of straw- 
berry to which no one objects? Ans. Bederwood. What three varieties for 
commercial purposes have the most money in them? Ans. Bederwood, War- 
field, Enhance. What are the best five varieties with no objections? Ans. 
Bederwood, Warfield, Aroma, Parson’s Beauty, Brandywine. For amateurs: 
Dunlap, Jesse, Marston and Glen Mary. Answered by Geo. J, Kellogg, Lake 
Mills, Wis. 


SEEDLING EXHIBIT FROM OWATONNA STATION.—One of the most in- 
teresting exhibits at the late winter meeting of our society was made by Thos. 
E. Cashman, superintendent of the Owatonna trial station, of over sixty varie- 
ties of seedling apples, some originating there and others sent there for test- 
ing. Some were winter sorts of much prospective merit. This fine showing 
alone is sufficient endorsement of the value of the work of this station and 
gives promise of still better results. 


AxBouT MINNESOTA SQuASH.—It will be interesting for Minnesota squash 
growers to know that their product is regarded as especially good in the 
Boston market, which is perhaps the most critical of any market in the country. 
I have recently received a letter from an eastern professor of horticulture, 
asking if I could give him the reason for this, and he wants to know if it is 
because of any special method of culture, selection of seeds, adaptable soils 
or new lands. (Prof.) Saml. B. Green. 


PLANT APPLE SEED.—Save seed if from only a single Minnesota apple 
to plant next spring and enter tte field as contestant for the $100 prizes. 
Encourage the children to do this, and they will be ‘‘young people’’ 
when the prizes are awarded, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 years from now. What 
better way of creating an interest in horticulture than to watch the develop- 
ment of trees grown from the seed of some ‘known variety of home grown 
fruit in anticipation of the unknown in their fruitage! 


A GooD WORD FOR THE PRIDE OF MINNEAPOLIS AND OTHER CRABS. 
—Ole J. Hagen, Hendrum, in the Red River Valley, speaks very well of the 
Powers, Greenwood and Pride of Minneapolis crabs, and wants to know 
where they can be obtained, as it seems the nurserymen generally do not 
grow them. He says, ‘‘These trees do so well here that I think it a pity 
that our northwest farmers do not own a few trees of these varieties. They 
are the leaders this year on my place, and even though not of much commercial 
value they are valuable for home consumption. Who knows anything about 


the 599 apple?”’ 


THE AMERICAN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—This association holds its 
annual session this year at Lincoln, Neb., on Jan. 17, 18 and 19, at the same 
time and place as all the various agricultural associations of Nebraska convene. 
The program reveals this, that the Breeders’ Association holds one session 
jointly with each of the Nebraska societies. The joint session with horticul- 
ture has five numbers, all to do with breeding new fruits, Prof. Hansen ap- 
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pears on this program with Mr. Patten, Prof. Beach, of [a., etc. The Breed- 
ers’ Association, with Hon. W. M. Hays as secretary, have worked upa 
great program. Send to him at the National Capitol for a copy. 


ORCHARDS BY THE SCORE IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY.—A communica- 
tion from Cie J. Hagen, Hendrum, in the Red River Valley, speaks of many 
large orchards b2i1.g planted there from one to as high as five acres in a single 
orchard. Fruit trees | ave done so well there in the last few years that planters 
are encouraged to go into this enterprise on quite an extensive scale. As 
orcharding is still simply an experiment in that region and conditions have 
not heretofore seemed especially favorable to this industry, it would seem the 
part of wisdom to set only the hardiest varieties in small quantities and study 
the situation. Above all things get in touch with the State Horticultural 
Society. 


NEW PRIZES FOR SEEDLING APPLES.—The executive board of the society 
has decided to offer $100 a year for six years, for best winter seedling apples, to 
be grown on trees the seed producing which is yet to be planted. The first 
prize will be awarded six years from now, and one annually thereafter for five 
consecutive years. Full particulars as to this new offer will be found in this 
number. This is a contest in which every member may take part, as it is only 
the matter of planting a few apple seed and watching the trees grow until they 
come into bearing. If you don’t secure the prize, you are quite certain, by 
following directions, to get something that is hardy and of real value to you. 
Don’t fail to read the article referred to carefully and save a few apple seeds 
for spring planting. Read also the article following it, by Mr. Elliot, on 
saving and planting apple seed. (See pages 30 and 36.) 


A PLANT BREEDERS’ AUXILIARY.—A new auxiliary to our society was 
organized the second week in December with a goodly number of the older 
members of the society as charter members. The name of this organization 
is ‘‘The Plant Breeders’ Auxiliary of the Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society,’’ and its object seems to be well set forth in this title. It is “‘to en- 
courage the origination of new horticultural plants adapted to Minnesota.”’ 
The constitution of this auxiliary has not been definitely decided upon in all its 
details but will appear in an early number of our monthly. That the affiliation 
of those in our society interested in the development of new fruits, flowers, 
and other plants especially adapted to our region will result in good there is 
no question, and the purpose is to invite all who are interested in this subject 
to co-operate in this way to advance the exceedingly desirable end in view. 


“PRACTICAL COLD STORAGE’’—is the title of a book fresh from the 
press, by Madison Cooper, well known in this region as authority on refrigera- 
tion. The work is an exceedingly comprehensive one, covering not only the 
practice and methods of construction of cold storage houses and their opera- 
tion, but also the handling and storing of all varieties of products that are 
kept in such places, giving, it would seem, very complete information on the 
subject. Itis an unusually handsomely gotten up book, 9% by 6% inches, 
containing 560 pages, printed on heavy half-tone paper and profusely illustrated 
with diagrams, plates, sectional views and half-tone cuts. Any of our readers 
who are contemplating the construction or operation of any kind of a plant 
for keeping articles in refrigeration would do well to secure a copy of this 
c omprehensive work. It is for sale by the author, Madison Cooper, Water- 
town, N. Y. Price in substantial cloth binding, $3.50. 
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SEEDLINGS: THEIR INCEPTION, TREATMENT AND 
USES. 
J- M. UNDERWOOD, LAKE CITY. 


This subject that I am asked to speak upon this afternoon is 
undoubtedly the most important one that pertains to our north- 
western horticulture, and I only wish that I could treat the subject 

as it demands, although much of the ground has been covered in the 
_ discussion of the past few days. However, it is so important that if 
I go over the ground that has been covered during this meeting it 
will do no harm, but will only emphasize its importance. 


By seedling we usually understand some tree or plant grown 
from seed without any precaution to reproduce the same variety, 
but the term has a very much wider application than is generally 
supposed. One might almost claim that every variety of tree, fruit 
or flower is a seedling in its origin—it is only after it is perpetu- 
ated by grafting, budding, layering, or grown from cuttings, that the 
term seedling ceases to apply. The Baldwin apple, as indeed all of 
the commercial varieties of apples, so far as I know, are seedlings 
without having been intelligently, and systematically bred. The 
same is true of pears, peaches, plums, cherries and all the small 
fruits. There are some exceptions where fruits and flowers have 
been bred by hand pollination by the uniting of the pollen of one 
variety with the stigma of another variety, thus producing a third 
and different variety. 


In the vegetable creation, this process has been mainly left to 
nature, and so we have had only chance results, many of which are 
marvelous and intensely interesting, and of great value; but it is a 
slow and uncertain way, and it is time we took lessons from the 
rapid and wonderful progress made in the animal kingdom by those 
who have made it a study and have put’ intelligent selection into 
the breeding of animals until they have produced classes of animals 
that have the maximum amount of meat and available product, with 
a minimum amount of bone and waste material; or, as in the dairy 
breeds of cattle, they can accurately and intelligently increase the 
yield of milk and butter to more than four times that formerly 
produced from what we might call seedling stock. 
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Note, if you please, the wonderful improvement in horses by 
intelligent’ breeding, until strength or speed can be accurately con- 
trolled. And so all through the animal kingdom. Those engageG 
in it have been wonderfully successful in producing desirable re- 
sults. Is it not high time that the vegetable kingdom should be as 
inte:ligently treated as the animal kingdom? Is it not quite as im- 
portant that grains, fruits and vegetables should be given as 
thoughtful consideration as that cattle and hogs should be exalted 
to the overshadowing of everythiag else? 

Witness, if you please, the money and enthusiasm that is manifest 
in the building of the great live-stock pavillion in Chicago, where 
it a few days people will throng to see and admire the fat animals 
that are ready for the shambles. They are not seedlings or scrubs, 
but the result of careful selection and intelligent breeding. Is it not 
time that agriculture and horticulture should learn a lesson from 
the breeders of live stock? Improve the grains and fruits and 
flowers and then, in the consciousness of the superiority of our 
calling, build a mammoth pavillion in which to make our displays, 
and let’ us demonstrate that our products are of quite as much in- 
terest as hogs and cattle. 

What are the possibilities and how, then, can we best bring 
about improvement in seedlings? ‘The possibilities are so mary 
and so far reaching that I should weary you with their contemplation. 
In our own immediate interests in horticulture there is the most 1m- 
portant of all, the desirable winter apple for Minnesota and the 
northwest, as good a keeper as the Ben Davis, as hardy as the 
Duchess, as prolific and good in quality as the Wealthy. Then we 
want it to be drought-resisting, so that the dry, hot summers will 
not injure it on the western prairies. In this particular, windbreaks 
and irrigation will help to overcome the difficulty, as their applica- 
tion is understood; but we must avail ourselves of every resource if 
we wish to succeed and obtain the best results. 

Then we need a hardy cherry. What other fruit can equal it 
for sauce and pies? Knudson has already demonstrated that’ by 
“breeding” he has improved the sand cherry. Why not go on and 
cross the Morello on the plum, or perchance the “Hearts” or “Bigar- 
reaus” could be made hardy by proper “breeding,” and, mayhap, we 
could in this way improve our hardy Americana plums. 

If apples, cherries and plums can be bred to suit our climate 
and palate, why may we not breed a race of peaches for Minnesota ? 
I venture to say that if horticulturists had spent one-fourth the 
time and money to do this that stock breeders have to improve the 
fat cattle, we should now be shipping Minnesota peaches to the south 
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after theirs were all gone. Then there are the small fruits that need 
to be adapted to the northwest, raspberries and blackberries that 
will not need covering. And so we might go on for an hour and 
multiply the possibilities for improving fruit. 

Besides the fruits let us seek the possibilities to be attained in 
improving our flowers. We go into ecstacies over the productions of 
nature, and they are truly wonderful; but shall not the mind lend 
to nature its power in this, as in so many other ways, to improve 
the varieties of the beautiful? Take, for example, the rose, ad- 
mitted to be the queen cf flowers. Why not instil into its nature 
a more imperishable character so that its beauty and fragrance shall 
not forsake us so soon? Then, too, we want a strain of hardiness 
bred into its nature, something adapted to Minnesota and the north- 
west. The wild rose is hardy here. Why not give it the size, 
beauty and fragrance of a Gen’l. Jacq. or an Ulrich Bruner? 
Surely we may hope to do this when we consider what nature 
unaided has accomplished. 

Then we must improve our nut-bearing trees, as well as to vary 
the ornamental and shade trees. If Luther Burbank can improve 
the black walnut of California by breeding it to the English walnut, 
why may we not do the same by the black walnut of Minnesota? 
As in the other classes I have mentioned, the opportunities seem 
limitless. 

Turning to vegetables, I must leave your imagination to suggest 
what may be done to our advantage. There is no doubt but that the 
yield in vegetables may be increased and their keeping qualities 
improved ; at least adaptation to the locality can be made a feature 
for improvement. 

Underlying all that has been mentioned, there are from an 
economic or financial standpoint much greater possibilities in the 
field of agriculture. It is estimated that if in the United States we 
should so improve our varieties of wheat and oats that we add one 
grain to each head or one kernel of corn to each ear, we would in- 
crease the value of the production $48,000,000 in each year. 

Having pointed out a few of the possibilities in seedlings, how 
can we treat them to the best advantage to improve our conditions? 
There is, of course, the method that has been universally followed, 
that of selection—as, for example, in fruits. Nature has carried 
on the process of breeding without any definite or prescribed rules, 
and as fast as we have noticed the results we have taken advantage 
of any improvements she has made. Some progressive and enthusi- 
astic horticulturists have gone to nature’s assistance and helped to 
control conditions so as to greatly increase the value of their results, 
but it has remained for Luther Burbank to take an advanced position 
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in plant breeding and startle the world with his accomplishments, 
until, as Edison is known as the “Wizard of Electricity,” Burbank 
is called the ‘““Wizard of Horticulture.” 

For forty years we have been taking advantage of what nature 
has done, selecting those varieties that have shown themselves to be 
best suited to our conditions here in Minnesota. Our success has 
been very encouraging, and yet, as I view it now, we could have done 
very much more if we had understood and practiced the principles of 


Seedling apple tree in bearing on grounds of Jewell Nursery Co. grown from seed of 
Northwestern Greening. 


plant breeding. How much easier it should be now to do this! 
Others have “blazed the trail,’ and it will not be so difficult for us 
to follow the path. It is a wide field which lies open for the student 
to enter. Naturally, I am most interested in that portion which is 
devoted to horticulture for Minnesota. No other state in the union 
has so much to encourage plant breeding. If we cannot take it up 
in the scientific way of Luther Burbank, we have the very practical 
example of Mr. Perkins. He planted a Malinda, surrounded it with 
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others of better quality, and, behold, the union produces the grand 
display that was exhibited at the state fair, and which we see here 
today! Mr. Lyman plants the Wealthy near Siberians, and lo, the 
union produces the wonderful apples that have for years said to us: 
“See what you can do if you will try! We are only chance seedlings.” 
How much more you can do if you will make more careful or intel- 
ligent unions to secure keeping qualities!” They have associations 
for breeders of grains, horses, fat cattle, hogs, sheep, bees, poultry, 
dogs and cats. Why do we not have an association of fruit breeders, 
or shall we turn our society into a breeders’ association and call it 
the “Minnesota Horticultural Breeders’ Society ?” 

Practical fruit breeding will require time and money, but it will 
be worth all it costs. Its principles should be taught in our schools. 
Every district school in the state should have a text book upon the 
subject, and it should be taught in every grade from the primary 
to the graduating class. A school yard, with which I am! familiar, _ 
was barren and muddy and so forbidding that steps were taken to 
improve it. Trees were planted and have come to furnish shade and 
beauty ; the grounds were artistically laid out and planted to shrubs 
and flowers; a section was reserved for a play ground, but the rest 
was sodded and kept closely cut. One of the teachers remonstrated 
and thought the children should have the whole ground for play, 
but yielded to the argument that they had enough for that and that 
it would be of great value for them to learn to know and care for 
the trees and plants, admitting that she could not tell the name of a 
single one in the yard, not even of the grass. When these con- 
ditions prevail, is it not time that practical horticulture and plant 
breeding were taught? A little two year old child taught me to 
know and love flowers that I daily trampled under foot. I am sure 
that during childhood, while the mind is most receptive, is the best 
time to teach children the facts that are most intimately associated 
with horticulture. 

I shall look to our schools of agriculture to take the lead in the 
intelligent and practical breeding of seedlings. We are already 
proud of what the agricultural department has done in increasing 
the yield of wheat and flax. Let the horticultural department come 
to the front and use a portion of the land for the breeding of hardy, 
late keeping apples, and other kinds of fruit. Our state society has 
$1,000 hung up as a prize. Mr. Loring offers $100 for a plum, 
and the Jewell Nursery Co. offers $1,000 for an improved cherry. 
To quote the encouraging words of Luther Burbank: 


“Cultivation and care may help plants to do better work tempor- 
arily, but by breeding plants may be brought into existence which 
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will do better work always, in all places and for all time. Plants 
are to be produced which will perform their appointed work better, 
quicker and with the utmost precision. 

“Science sees better grains, nuts, fruits and vegetables, all in 
new forms, sizes, colors and flavors, with more nutrients and less 
waste, and with every injurious and poisonous quality eliminated, 
and with power to resist sun, wind, rain, frost and destructive 
fungous and insect pests; fruits without stones, seeds or spines ; bet- 
ter fiber, coffee, tea, spices, rubber, oil, paper and timber trees, and 
sugar, starch, color and perfume plants. Every one of these, and ten 
thousand more, are within the reach of the most ordinary skill in 
plant-breeding.”’ 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: We need to go at this matter of 
planting fruit in a practical way, and it is my thought and wish 
that this society take it up in some form that will produce definite 
results. I want something that will correspond to the work done 
by a number of these stock breeders’ associations. I am a 
member of the MHolstein-Friesian association. I think it cost 
me $100 to become a member. I have gone out of the 
stock breeding business and am only interested in horticulture. 
They have a herd book, and I want a herd book of horticulture. I 
want a book in which we can record the work that is being done by 
Prof, Hansen, Prof. Green, Prof. Sandsten, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Lyman 
and a number of others, or of any one who is taking up the work in 
a practical way, so that we can record the results which may prove 
a practical guide in our work of horticulture. (Applause. ) 

I want to make a practical application that each one of you can 
carry home; I want to call your attention to what Mr. Perkins did. 
He planted an orchard, a small orchard, you may say that he 
planted the Malinda apple tree and surrounded it with other apple 
trees. If I recollect the story correctly, as I heard it told, the 
Malinda kept all winter (I think Mr. Perkins told me this when | 
visited him at his home) and his wife, when cutting them up, pre- 
paratory to making apple pies, noticed that the seeds had started to 
sprout. She called Mr. Perkins’ attention to it, and they concluded 
they would plant some of those seeds. They did so, and from that 
planting has come a large number of beautiful trees that are bearing 
beautiful apples, of which this is a specimen (indicating.) It does 
not look like a Malinda exactly; it is a great improvement. This is 
a practical plan of breeding—the breeding of an apple. It might 
have been done more definitely, so that we might know more ac- 
curately its parentage in the way of learning by what other 
varieties these trees were surrounded. It seems to me thoroughly 
practical to do our planting in that way. I want all of you, 
if you have the opportunity to do so, to go home with the determina- 
tion that next spring you will take some late keeping variety, like 
the Malinda, and plant it out in an isolated position, or see that 
the trees which surround it’ are of an excellent quality, so that you 
can have the quality of two good apples, say like the Malinda and the 
Wealthy. What kind of a cross would it make to have the good 
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qualities of the Wealthy combined with the long keeping qualities of 
the Malinda?—or the Duchess with the Malinda? You could put 
out those two varieties in some isolated place, and I think we might 
reasonable hope for a cross that would furnish seed that would be of 
value and an improvement upon anything we have at the present 
perhaps. a) | este 

In conclusion, | want to offer a resolution, or make a motion, to 
the effect that it is the sense of this society that our executive board 
shall plan, or work out a plan, for an auxiliary of this society 
to be known as “The Plant Breeders’ Auxiliary.” I  be- 
lieve such an auxiliary should do work like the breeders of animals 
and establish a herd book, or whatever you might call it, to suit the 
needs of horticulture. We can then go to work in a practical way, 
and I believe the results ten years from now will be such that we shall 
ask ourselves why we did not do it forty years ago. (Applause.) 

Mr. Elliot: Right along this line of what Mr. Underwood said 
we should do I want to recommend what Mr. Seth Kenny has done. 
He has top-worked the Malinda on the Duchess. I have seen the 
fruit, and I have bought seventeen barrels of those apples and placed 
them in cold storage. Why? I saw the possibilities of valuable 
seedlings from that lot of apples. I have brought a bushel up here 
to give one to every man and woman that will take it home, take 
out the seed, plant it and look after it, care for it and watch it, and 
if any good results follow such planting they are to report them to 
the Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 

Now, furthermore, at this morning’s meeting of the executive 
board, when I told them my scheme, some one suggested that instead 
of distributing those sixteen barrels of apples to everybody, that 
we select some competent person and let him plant those seeds and 
then select the best of the trees that result and distribute them under 
certain conditions. We are here now for business. We _ have 
wandered too much heretofore, but from now on we should take up 
this matter in a practical way, we should try to make some ad- 
vancement, we should try to give this thing as big a boost as possible. 
There is not another plant breeders’ association in the United States, 
and let Minnesota be the first to inaugurate a movement of this kind. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Kenney: I want to say a word in regard to the plan I fol- 
low. I have about a bushel of those apples saved, and I am going 
to take out the seed and plant it, and when they get big enough to 
cut scions from I am going to graft them on older trees so we shall 
get results sooner. 

Rev. C. S. Harrison, (York, Neb.): You have been talking 
about fruit breeding, now I want to say a word about flower breed- 
ing. Ihave been experimenting with peonies and phlox, and instead 
of going over to Europe for our flowers marvelous results can be 
achieved here. For a one cent stamp I will send to you a little 
pamphlet on this subject, and every boy or girl or woman can be en- 
gaged in this kind of work in trying to create new varieties of flow- 
ers. It is an easy matter, and you will be astonished at the marvel- 
ous results you can accomplish. 
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Vice-Presidents’ eports, 
1905. 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT, FIRST 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 
ROBERT PARKHILL, SPRING VALLEY. 


In response to the circulars sent out full reports were received 
from every county in this district, Houston county excepted, and 
I wish to thank all who contributed material for this report for 
prompt replies and full reports. 

I give a composite summary as follows: é 

Apples.—Injury by blight excepted, trees are in good condition, 
crop fair for an off year, and a few counties in western part of dis- 
trict report a good crop. 

Plums.—Trees are in fair condition, but crop was a failure. 
Wet weather in spring given as reason for poor crop. 

Cherrtes—Generally a failure, but Winona county reports a 
good crop of the Homer variety. 

Grapes—A good growth, but crop a failure. Season too cold 
and wet, Campbell’s Early barely ripening by October 30. 

Raspberries.—Good growth of canes and crop above average. 

Blackberries.—Generally a failure. 

Strawberries.—Good growth and an abundant crop. 

Nursery Stock.—On the whole a large increase of nursery stock 
planted, not only of fruit trees but also of evergreens. Condition 
good. 

Blight—‘“Most blight I ever remember.” ‘Worst in thirty 
years.” “We still continue to cut and burn blighted branches.” 
“Spraying seems to be a help in fighting this disease.” 

Spraying.—Generally but little spraying has been done except 
in Winona and Wabasha counties. O. W. Moore, Spring Valley, 
reports spraying his orchard several times during the season. 
None of the reports give dates of spraying, but in most cases 
satisfactory results were obtained. . 
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Winter Killing—All hardy varieties wintered in good shape, 
and trees held their leaves moderately late in the season. 

Wintering.—Fruits are in fairly good condition for wintering, 
and the large amount of moisture in the soil promises protection 
against root-killing. 

BEST VARIETIES. 

Apples—Duchess, Wealthy, P. Greening, Peerless, Hibernal, 
Anisim, Okabena, Charlamoff, Malinda, Yahnke. 

Plums.—Wyant, Surprise, Stoddard, De Soto, Miner, Hawkeye, 
Ames, Compass. 

Cherries Homer. 

Blackberries—Ancient Briton, Snyder, Stone’s Hardy. 

Raspberries —Loudon, Clark, Columbian, Gregg, Older. 


Belt of Norway spruce on farm of A. K. Bush, at Dover, Minn. 


Strawberries.—Bederwood, Warfield, Senator Dunlap. 

Gooseberries—Downing, Houghton. 

Currants.—Red Dutch, White Grape. 

Hardy Flowers—Crocus, tulip, paeony, phlox, larkspur, asters, 
iris, pyrethrum, rudbeckia. 

Hardy Shrubs.—Spirea Van Houtii, Bridal Wreath, new double 
lilacs, rugosa roses, syringa, hydrangea, viburnum. 

A hail storm in the early summer damaged fruit considerably 
in the south part of Fillmore county, almost ruining the apple 
crop in D. K. Michener’s large orchard. A great increase in 
fungous growths is noticed in every county in this district, succes- 
sive wet seasons being given as the cause. The curculio seems to 
be doing more damage than formerly. 
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Fruit growers are slowly realizing the necessity of spraying, but 


seem unable as yet to decide as to the respective merits of the dust 
or liquid methods. 

The owners of commercial apple orchards in this district can 
see as never before the necessity for cold storage facilities in profit- 
ably marketing a crop. Good apples were shipped west by the 
carload from some points in this district this season, bringing the 
growers only fifty cents per bushel at picking time. The co- 
operative plan of erectiig and operating cold storage buildings 
might be a success at points where these buildings cannot be had 
otherwise. 

I close with a quotation from “General Remarks” in one of the 
circulars: “Taken altogether we should pronounce the season of 
1905 a success, though not remarkable.” 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT, SECOND 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 
FRED MOHL, ADRIAN. 


All fruit trees came through the winter in fine, healthy condition, 
and the fruit crop this year of nearly all kinds throughout the 


A Cuthbert raspberry field, at R. E. Hynson’s, Mankato. 


district has been abundant. The apple crop especially was large 
and of good quality. Cherries, plums, currants, raspberries, straw- 
berries and grapes also bore a very satisfactory crop. Gooseberries 
had an off year and bore only a light crop. 

The Wealthy twig-blighted some. Hyslop crab also blighted in 
the trunk and branches. Other varieties were not affected. This 


blight was brought about on account of excessive wet weather dur-_ 


ing the past two years, causing humidity of climate, or moisture- 
laden atmosphere, which is favorable to mildew, rust, rot, smut, 
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scabs and blights. As a rule orchards in this district in ordinary 
seasons are not subjected to these microscopic pests, which can read- 
ily be held in check by spraying, pruning and burning the affected 
branches. 

With the proper selection of trees and ordinary care of the 
orchard, southwest Minnesota is destined to become an apple pro- 
ducing section equal to any of the Middle States. The first 
essential thing to success is the selection of trees as to-varieties and 
such as are acclimated. Second, proper planting. Third, that after- 
care that gives your orchard the same cultivation you would give 
to a field of corn. Fourth, mulching each fall after ground is 
frozen to guard against root-killing. Fifth, protection from rab- 


Clump of laurel leaf willow, at C. E. Older’s, Luverne. 


bits, field mice and sunscald by tieing wood wrappers around the 
trunk of each tree. Sixth, spraying to avoid insect pests.. 

As to varieties to plant, the following is a reasonably safe list for 
this district : 

Apples.—N. W. Greening, Wealthy, Hibernal, Patten’s Green- 
ing, McMahon’s White, Peerless, Longfield, Duchess, Fameuse, 
Malinda, Okahena, Wolf River and Walbridge. 

Crabs.—Whitney, No. 20, Martha, Hyslop and Transcendent. 

For other varieties of fruit trees, small fruit and shrubs, the 
list heretofore adopted by this society is a safe list to plant in 
this locality. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT, THIRD 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 


J. F. BENJAMIN, HUTCHINSON. 


The spring of 1905 began in a very promising way and almost 
every fruit tree that was old enough blossomed full and looked very 
fine until the hot weather of June 14, when a large per cent of the 
apple trees, even in the nursery row, blighted badly. After that 
date we had an occasional hot day for a month or so, which caused 
more blight, until but a few varieties escaped being scorched— 
though the apple crop in my locality was very heavy until the 
severe wind storm of Aug. 20, which relieved the trees of a greater 
part of their burden where the orchards were not well protected on 
the west side. 

In order to make a report that would cover the whole of this 
congressional district I used the printed blanks sent me by the 
society. I sent out twenty-five of these to various parts of the 
district with stamped envelopes for reply, and I received fifteen 
answers to the following questions as printed: 

“What is the present condition of the fruits in your vicinity and 
kind of crop borne this year, 1905, by each, viz:” 

The answers were as follows: 


Good Fair Poor No answer 
Apples s.c5.t Segoe itis ere. 7 4 4 fe) 
Phtiis Vays we cee nnne x1pee eat 3 I II e) 
Cheétriesy in bgie es vaaeee 2 2 = 8 
Grapesys orn he Fea 6 3 3 < 
Blackberries ..\.... bean cane re) 3 6 6 
RAS phernes vy,.cclerars syenosteceusiete 8 3 I 3 
Sipe wDeriies: ‘Mictene:hstaaeee 6 5 3 I 
Currants and gooseberries... 2 fe) re) 13 


(I believe in most cases these answers were given in regard to 
the crop borne only.) 

“Has there been much nursery stock planted in your section this 
year and with what results?” Those who answered this and knew 
say, “there has been considerable planted and with good results.” 

“Has there been much blight, and what has been done to com- 
bat it successfully ?” 

_ The universal answer to this question is, ““Yes—more blight than 
during the past five years.” All there seems to have been done to 
check it is to cut off the affected branches and burn. This will have 
a tendency to help the appearance of the tree, if nothing more. 

“What has been done in the way of spraying?” There seems to 
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have been very little done in this line, some claiming that their trees 
which were sprayed fruited less than those not sprayed. 

“Did fruit trees or shrubs suffer any from the cold last winter ?” 
If so, what varieties, and what was the condition of the soil last fall? 
Did trees hold their leaves late in the season?” 

1. No. Most everything came through all right except some 
raspberries which were not covered killed with late frost in the 
spring. 

2. The soil was full of moisture. 

3. Trees held their leaves until about the 1oth of November. 

“Are fruits going into the coming winter in good condition for 
wintering well, and is there much or little water in the soil?” All 
conditions are favorable. The late fall allowed the new wood to 


Residence of Mr. J. F. Benjamin, Hutchinson, Minn. 


ripen up before any frost came, and the leaves ripened on the trees, 
so that even when frost did come the leaves remained until the 24th 
of November, when they fell during a heavy wind after the rain of 
the day previous. 

“Please give here a short list of fruits of all kinds doing best in 
your locality ?” 

Apples: WHibernal, Duchess, Patten’s Greening, Wealthy, 
Peter, Northwestern Greening, Peerless, Longfield, Okabena, 
Charlamoff, Malinda, Red Anisim. 

Crabs and Hibrids: Whitney, Transcendent, Sweet Russet, 
Virginia, Florence, Early Minnesota. 

Plums: De Soto, Surprise, Wolf, Forest Garden, Weaver, 
Rollingstone, Aitkin. 

Cherries: Compass, Early Richmond, Homer. 
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Grapes: Beta, Moore’s Early, Worden, Janesville, Concord, 
Agawam, Delaware. 

Raspberries: Red: Turner, Marlboro, King, Cuthbert. Black or 
purple: Columbia, Gregg. 

Blackberries: Snyder, Ancient Briton. 

Currants: Long Bunch Holland, Victoria, White Grape, Red 
Dutch, Stewart. 

Gooseberries: Houghton, Downing. 

Strawberries: Perfect, Senator Dunlap, Splendid, Lovett, 
Clyde, Bederwood, Johnson’s Early, Imperfect, Warfield, Sample, 
Crescent, Haverland. 

Perennial Flowers: Peony, golden glow, larkspur, tiger lily, 
daisy, phlox, tulips, iris, sweet william. 


‘Rin srmmee 22° > 


Bearing apple trees, at Andrew Wilfert’s place, Cleveland. 


Hardy ornamental shrubs: Hydrangea, snowball, high bush 
cranberry, Van Houttii and Bridal Wreath spireas, ash-leaf spirea, 
flowering currant, Garland syringa, flowering almond. 

Never before in this locality at this time of year has the outlook 
for a good crop been more promising than at the present time. 
Apple and plum trees are well covered with fruit buds, and all 
the new wood well hardened up, with plenty of moisture in the 
ground to carry them through the winter without root-killing. All 
canes of raspberries are well ripened and wooded, on account of the 
frost holding off so late in the fall, and the strawberries made a good 
growth, and there has been plenty of rain, so that runners are well 
rooted, and I never saw them looking any better in the fall. 

One of the strangest things that has come to my mind while 
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driving through the country is that we find so many farmers who 
have not set out a berry patch to supply fruit for the table. 
lf such men would only stop and think they would know that the 
days of the tree humbugger is past in this state and that the raising 
of many varieties of apples, plums, grapes, etc., is no longer an ex- 
periment. All a man needs to do is to invest a small amount of 
cash in a few of the trees, plants and vines which are recommended 
by. this society, combine a little labor with a reasonable amount of 
common sense, and he is just as sure of a crop of fruit as he is of a 
crop of wheat or corn. There is nothing that will keep a family at 
home better than to supply them with an abundance of delicious fruit 
from your own garden. It will do your heart good to see the little 
children watch the apples on the trees day by day until they are al- 
lowed to pick them. Then watch the little eyes sparkle with glee 
and happiness! Will you then say you are not compensated for the 
expense and trouble you have had caring for those trees? 

I have been in my new home but five years. Then there was not 
a shrub or tree on the land, now I have ten acres in fruit and 
am planting more each year. About four hundred of these trees 
bore their first crop this year, and I now seldom sit down to a meal 
at home that our table is not supplied with fruit of some kind of our 
own raising, from a dish of strawberry sauce to a Patten’s Greening 
apple, weighing nearly a pound, of which we had several bushels this 
season. What I wish to impress on the mind of the average farmer 
is to make your home surroundings better, plant more fruit, more 
evergreens, more flowering shrubs, and you will have more happiness 
and enjoy the fruits of your labors, and the world will be better be- 
caused you lived in it. 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT, FOURTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 
W. J. TINGLEY, WITHROW. 


In making this report I was assisted by our secretary, 
who mailed me _ twenty-five circulars, with the necessary 
questions for a full report of the condition of fruits in general. 
These reports were sent out Oct. Ist to fruit growers as far as I 
was acquainted, and where I did not know any fruit grower person- 
ally I sent them to members of our society who resided in my 
district. 

Question (1). What is the present condition of the following 
frits in your vicinity and the kind of crops borne this year, 1905° 
Each of the corespondents reports apple trees in fine condition, 
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with one exception, and this one reports the trees blighted badly. 


The reports from the north half of Washington and Chisago 
counties were very flattering, my correspondents in the north all 
reporting a good crop while in the south and west portion the crop 
was reported rather light. 

Plums.—The trees are all reported to be in fine condition; 
about half report a light crop and the other half report not any. 

Cherries——The most of the answers to this question were 
“not any grown.” One said “my Wragg gave me the best crop I 
have ever had.” (This was from <he north.) Three answered “All 
dead except Compass, which gave me a good crop.” 


W. J. Tingley, Withrow. 


Grapes—The most of the answers to this question were “not 
many grown,” while two answered “‘vines looking well and a good 
crops? 

Blackberries. 
tion. 

Raspberries.—Six report the crop fair and heavy; all report the 
canes in fine condition. 

Strawberries.—All report strawberry beds in fair condition— 
the crop almost a failure to fair. 

Gooseberries and Currants—All answers, “look splendid and 
crop medium.” : 

Was there much Nursery Stock planted in your section this year 


All report a heavy crop and canes in fine condi- 
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and with what success? One answered “not able to say;’ four “a 
considerable amount and stock looks well; one answered “a good 
deal and lots of poor and not hardy stock.” 

What is being done in way of spraying orchards? All report 
“nothing.” 

Did fruit trees and shrubs suffer any from cold last winter? 
What were soil conditions last fall? Answer: There was little 
or no injury from the winter apparently on the hardy varieties, 
the leaves were mostly fallen and the wood well ripened. 

Are fruits going into this coming winter in good condition for 
wintering well, and is there much or little water in the soil? One 
answered “plenty of moisture and most trees maturing well, but 
some newly grafted stock is growing a little yet.’ Another an- 
swered, “there is an abundance of water in the soil, but the foliage 
is yet quite green on the trees.” All others answered “soil has 
plenty of water, and the trees and plants are maturing well.” 

All hardy fruits and shrubs came through the winter without 
apparent damage. The cold spell in the first half of April, per- 
haps, did some damage in reducing the fruit crop. 

The local markets with the exception of St. Paul were en- 
tirely bare of Wealthy apples. There was quite a good crop of 
Duchess and some Hibernal, Okabena, Wolf River and University. 
These trees all appear to do well. 

There was a light crop of crab apples, with the exception of 
Strawberry and Florence. These two varieties appeared to be 
free from scab; Virginia, Transcendent and Lyman’s Prolific suf- 
fered much with scab, and the apples were very small and poor. 

All forest trees made a heavy growth. The white and blue spruce 
are doing well, and are handsome trees. The good work of the Min- 
nesota Horticultural Society is extending all over the state, and be- 
fore many years we will be raising all the apples, plums and small 
fruits we need. 

Has there been much blight, and what’ has been done to combat 
it? Seven of my correspondents did not answer this question. 
Two reported “blight bad.” Blight was especially bad in south 
half of Washington county. All my northern correspondents report 
but little blight. 


FRUIT LIST: 


Apples——Duchess, Patten’s Greening, N. W. Greening, Univer- 
sity, Okabena.. 

Crabs and Hybrids.—Virginia, Florence. 

Plums.—De Soto, Rollingstone, Cheney. 

Raspberries —Loudon, King, Columbia. 
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Strawberries.—Splendid, Glen Mary, Warfield, Bederwood. 

Desirable and hardly perennial flowers—Peonies, phlox, rud- 
beckia, golden glow, oriental poppy, achillea. 

Hardy Ornamental Shrubs——Hydrangea, spirea Van Houttii, 
golden elder, tamarix. 


University apple tree, five years set, bearing one and one-half bushels, 
on farm of W. J. Tingley, Withrow. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT, FIFTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 
J. O. WELD, MOUND. 

In summing up the answers from the different blanks which 
I sent out, I make the following condensed report for my dis- 
trict : 

Apples—Fair «crop. Plums, very few. Cherries, none. 
Grapes, scarcely any. Blackberries, good crop. Raspberries, 
good crop. Strawberries, poor crop. Currants, good. 

There have been a good many young trees set out, and they 
look well. There is considerable blight, and no remedy. Some 
spraying is done, but not generally done. All trees and vines 
wintered well. Fruits are going into the present winter in good 
shape, and the soil is abundantly moist. 

From my experience and observation, I wish to emphasize the 
idea of my friend, S. H. Kenny, of Waterville, in regard to vigorous 
pruning before the apple trees get too old and the limbs too large 
so that the cutting would injure the tree. This should be done 
about the first of June, and I will give some reasons why this should 
be done: 


Orchard of fifty University apple trees eight years set, on fruit farm of 
H.\L. F. Witte, near Minneapolis. 


First. If too many branches are left on the tree there will not 
be sap enough to support the fruit, the leaves and the new growth 
and to ripen the fruit buds for the next season, so that it will 
take one season for the tree to recover its vitality. 

Second. If properly trimmed tnere will be strength enough 
to do all the work of the tree spoken of above and the result will be 
a crop every year. 

Third. The fruit will be very much larger and better. 
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Fourth. The sun can get into the tree and color and ripen 
the fruit so much better that it will bring full twenty cents more. 
per bushel in the market than if grown in the shade. 

Fifth. The remaining branches will grow so much faster and 


become matured to bear up the fruit and withstand the hard winds. 
Sixth. The tree being more open will let the hard winds pass 


through instead of being blown down. 

Seventh. Room is thereby made to get up into the tree for the 
purpose of picking, pruning, etc. 

The Chairman: I do not like to have the chair utter an opinion, 
but my notion is if you are going to prune the apple orchard you 
want to do it with pretty good judgment. 


J. O. Weld, Mound. 
Mr. C. F. Gardner (Iowa): Are there not more trees in 


Minnesota and Iowa killed by pruning than by not pruning? 

The Chairman: If that is a personal question I want to say 
that in my humble opinion there are. In my opinion in this country 
we do not need as much pruning as they do down east. 

Mr. C. F. Gardner: If people here want to grow fruit they 
had better keep away from Massachusetts and other eastern states. 
(Laughter. ) 

The Chairman: In Minnesota and this country up here the 
conditions are so different from what they are in the eastern states 
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that we have got to work out the problem ourselves; we have got 
to get a system of horticulture of our own, and we cannot depend 
upon any other section of the country as a guide. I am glad Mr. 
Weld brought up this point because there is a kernel of truth in it 
that ought to be brought out, but I hate to have it go in the record 
without a little protest. 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT, SIXTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 


W. H. EDDY, HOWARD LAKE. 


In preparing a report of the general fruit interests of this con- 
gressonal district, | am compiling the information in the reports 
received throughout the district with what I have observed during 
the past season, in the growth, hardiness, quality and productive- 
ness of trees, shrubs and plants. 

The apple trees made a good growth. The Wealthy blighted 
considerably more than any other kind; Hibernal, Patten’s Green- 
ing, Malinda and Okabena stood climatic conditions better than any 
others of the large apple. The fruit of all bearing kinds was more 
or less scabby and inferior in size, although the Hibernal, Patten’s 
Greening and Okabena were nearly free from scab or defect in the 
skin of the apple. 

The crabs and hybrids bore about 50 per cent—the Sweet Russet 
and Whitney No. 20 bore best with about 90 per cent of a crop. 
The Lyman’s Prolific in tree looks very promising, but the fruit 
was very scabby. An abundance of moisture with little sunshine is 
the cause of the inferior fruit to a certain extent. Until we spray 
our orchards to kill the germs of fungous diseases, we shall have 
more or less inferior fruit. 

The plums in tree are doing well. Among the best varieties 
here are De Soto, Forest Garden, Wolf, Wyant, Rollingstone, 
Cheney and Surprise. The Surprise and Wyant take the best in 
our markets. The crop was about 40 per cent. The plum pockets 
were more plentiful than plums on the Wolf and the Aitkin. 

Cherries.—A pretty good crop considering the few trees planted. 
The Homer, Black Morello, Compass and Rocky Mountain, or sand, 
cherry are among the best varieties. 

Grapes.—The season was too cold and damp to expect’ many 
grapes. The crop was about 30 per cent; quality rather poor and 
very late in ripening. 

Blackberries——Bore about 70 per cent. The plants came through 
the winter in good condition where they were slightly covered. 
If we want to pick berries, we must cover, mulch, trim and cultivate 
the plants. 
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Raspberrics.—W ere an excellent crop of 95 per cent of red and 
black caps. The raspberry enjoys the freedom of old wood and 
choice, rich, mellow soil, with an abundance of rainfall, while it is 
forming and ripening its fruit. They also love that blanket of 
mulch to draw moisture from when needed. 

Strawberries.—W ere nearly next to no crop, about 20 per cent. 
The late frost with the continuous cold rains prevented the dis- 
tribution of pollen among the flowers to fertilize the berries. 

Currants and Gooseberries—Yielded about 90 per cent where 
the currant and gooseberry were kept free from currant worm and 
mildew. We like to use Paris green on the currant bushes just after 
the currant is well formed, or when we first notice the currant 
worm working in the bushes. It brings good results and is not 
dangerous if applied a week or ten days before the currants are 
ripe. We like to keep the gooseberry bushes up by using old barrel 
hoops or crotched stakes, to keep them from mildew during wet 
seasons. North Star, Stewart Seedling, Pomona, Red Dutch, Long 
Bunch Holland and White Grape currants are among the varieties 
most generally planted; the Houghton, Downing, Smith’s Improved, 
Pearl and Red Jacket are the most favored gooseberries. 

We find the dwarf Juneberry, buffalo berry, high bush cran- 
berry and Lucretia dewberry doing well with proper care. 

There was more nursery stock planted the last spring than ever 
before, and about all the stock planted was purchased from northern 
nurseries. Our northwestern horticultural people are aware of the 
fact that they must plant hardy apple trees if they want to succeed 
in orcharding, and our northern nurseries want to furnish their cus- 
tomers with hardy trees, which means successful orcharding in 
Minnesota. We find that blight and sunscald are the two tender 
points of an apple tree. We need to learn more of the ways of 
overcoming these difficulties as well as the tree sharks. 

The Northwestern Greening and Winter King suffered some 
from cold last winter. Fruits are going into winter quarters in 
good shape. 

Following you will find a list of fruits doing best in general 
through our district on black loam with clay subsoil : 

Apples and Crabs: Hibernal, Patten’s Greenings, Duchess, 
Anisim, Malinda, Whitney No. 20, Sweet Russet, Virginia, Dart’s 
Hybrid, Okabena, Briar Sweet. 

Plums: De Soto, Forest Garden, Wolf, Wyant, Rollingstone, 
Surprise, Cheney. Cherries: Compass, Rocky Mountain, or sand 
cherry. 

Raspberries: Red, purple and black cap: Turner, Marlboro, 
Loudon, Golden Queen, Columbia, Gregg, Nemaha. 
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Strawberries: Senator Dunlap, Bederwood, Warfield, Cres- 
cent, Enhance. 

Grapes: Niagara, Worden, Concord, Delaware, Agawam, 
Janesville, Moore’s Early. 

Currants: Stewart, North Star, Red Dutch, Long Bunch Hol- 
land, White Grape, Pomona. 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT, SEVENTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 


G. A. ANDERSON, RENVILLE. 


It seems to be rather difficult to make a report of this kind so 
it will cover the entire district as one might wish.,Out of about 
twenty-five circular letters sent out to the horticulturists through- 
out the district only about one-half replied. 


G. A. Anderson, Renville. 

Conditions and prospects of fruit, especially apples, plums and 
the small fruits, are very promising with few exceptions through- 
out the district. Apples were a good crop on trees that did not bear 
too heavily last year. The varieties doing best are the Wealthy, 
Duchess, Hibernal, Whitney and some others. The Haas and Wal- 
bridge gave us a good crop this year; the Wolf River does well also, 
though the quality is rather poor—but they seem to sell well in the 
market. The trees of the Northwestern Greening are very promis- 
ing, but as yet few are in bearing. Okabena, Peerless and Patten’s 
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Greening trees are doing well but have not fruited long enough to 
test them yet. 

Of crabs I think there is none better than the Whitney, both 
in tree and fruit... The Martha and Virginia, especially the Martha, 
were badly affected with some kind of leaf rust. The fruit was 
also spotted, which made it almost worthless. From years of ex- 
perience I consider the Martha worthless for planting. 

There was considerable blight on apple trees this last summer, 
the Wealthy, I think, suffering the most, some young trees being 
almost destroyed. As a rule young trees set three or four years 
were affected most, while old trees of Wealthy had scarcely a trace 
of blight. This in my experience seems to be the reverse of former 
years. l[-am of the opinion that the cultivation had something to 
do with it, the young orchard having been thoroughly cultivated 
since planted, while the old orchard has been in sod and mulched 
for the last twelve or fifteen years. I think that’ in our rich prairie 
soil, such as we have in Renville county, we shall have to guard 
against too much cultivation, as we get too heavy growth, which, 
I think, is more subject to blight. I have trees in the cultivated 
orchard that this summer made a growth of from three to four feet. 

The native plums are doing well, but this year’s crop was only 
fair in most sections. 

Cherries wherever tried are reported as worthless. It appears 
we cannot raise enough to satisfy the birds. 

Grapes and blackberries are not as yet planted to any great ex- 
tent, but where tried are doing well. 

Raspberries were a good crop. Varieties doing well are Turner, 
Cuthbert and Loudon. 

With very few exceptions strawberries throughout the district 
were a very good crop, especially on new beds, old beds not doing 
as well as in former years. The market’ being good for them, re- 
turns were satisfactory. Varieties doing well are Warfield, Lovett, 
Splendid and Bederwood. I fruited the Johnson’s Early, Dornan 
and Aroma this year, but they were worthless with me, at least this 
year. I was disappointed with the Seator Dunlap, the yield 
being light. Strawberry plants set this year have made a good 
growth and are in good condition for a crop next year. 

Some report the Compass cherry as doing well. 

One reports the strawberry-raspberry growing good but thinks 
it will be worse to eradicate than Canada thistle. 

Reports indicate that there has been much nursery stock planted 
throughout this district and with good results. In my county apple 
orchards of from 100 to 500 trees are now quite common, so we 
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think the time is not far distant when the seventh district will pro- 
duce more apples than they can consume, especially of fall apples, 
this being what is mostly planted. What we need is a good winter 
apple, and I am in hopes the Northwest Greening will partly fill this 


want. 
In regard to spraying I think there has been nothing done so far, 


and with the exception of bight and rust on the Virginia and 
Martha crabs don’t think it has been needed yet. I do not think 
spraying will prevent blight. 

Of forest trees, the white elm, ash and soft mapie are the best 
for prairie planting. Black walnut and catalpa are doing well. 
Of evergreens, the red cedar has been planted quite extensively, 
as it is found growing along the Minnesota River and has been 
transplanted to the prairie farms. The Scotch pine and Norway 
spruce seem to succeed also. 

Ornamental shrubs doing weil are the lilacs, snowball, spireas, 
syringas, honeysuckles, flowering currant, barberry and others, 
all of which are perfectly hardy without covering. The Paul 
Neyron rose, rosa rugosa and others of its class can be raised by 
covering in winter. 

Summing up, fruit trees and plants of all kinds are going into 
winter quarters in good condition with wood well ripened and 
plenty of moisture in soil. Apple trees are well loaded with fruit 
buds, and with favorable climatic conditions promise a good crop 
next vear. 

Now a word in regard to pruning. On apple trees [ think I 
should do as little pruning as possible. I think the less pruning we 
do of trees that’ stand on the open prairie the better it is for the trees. 


The Chairman: Did I understand you to say that your crop 
of strawberries was good? 

Mr. Anderson: Yes, they were good in new beds, but the crop 
on old beds was poor. On new beds the strawberry crop was very 
fine. 

Mr. C. F. Gardner, (Iowa): I want to say I consider that a 
good orthodox report. (Laughter. ) 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT, EIGHTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 
F, B. MC LERAN, WRENSHALL. 


The territory covered by the Eight Congressional District is, as 
yet, far from being what could be called a fruit producing country. 
After a careful investigation and close observation I find that those 
interested to any extent in fruit growing are few and far between, 
and I find also that this lack of interest is not without reason. It 
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has been the almost undisputed opinion, both at home and abroad, 
that we are “‘too near the north pole” up here to grow anything 
except rutabagas and pine stumps. You will also bear in. mind 
that this is a newly settled country, one from which the lumbermen 
have hardly passed. The few pioneers, who, with the love for a 
home garden and a little home grown fruit, have had the courage to 
purchase a few trees and small fruits have almost invariably had 


their slight hopes of success shattered by the cunning, the dis- 


honesty and the imposition of a band of smooth tongued highway- 
men, commonly known to us as ‘lishonest tree peddlers. I do not 


Mr. Kroschell and bearing W ealthy tree, four years set, at Hinckley. 


know how it may be in other parts of the state, but I do know 
that in our own section these “tree peddlers’ have done 
worlds of shameful damage to horticultural interests that it 
will take vears of persistent effort and example of honest horti- 
culturists to eliminate. Perhaps you think I am a little harsh or 
that I have some personal grievance against this particular branch 
of mankind. Be that as it may, I have not been taken in myself, 
as I have purchased all my stock direct’ from well reputed nursery- 
men who are members of this society. What I say is what I know 
to be absolute truth, and a condition against which, in my opinion, 
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this society should use its influence. While I do not think apples 
and plums will ever be grown here in a commercial way, I am glad 
to say that I know, and have proven, that apples, excellent ones, 
can and are being grown in a small way, in the home orchards. 

But small fruits—that is where we are going to shine. I 
sincerely believe that before many years you will see about the head 
of old Lake Superior, one of the greatest, if not the greatest’, sec- 
tions for strawberries, currants, gooseberries and raspberries in this 
state, if indeed, not in the United States. This is a strong statement 
to make, but if you will come with me in season I will show you 
hundred of acres of wild strawberries, gooseberries, currants and 
raspberries that will make many of your coaxed and petted tame 
kinds hide their heads in shame. If you will take the trouble to 
investigate, you will find the grand prize at! St. Louis awarded to a 
Duluth grower of strawberries. Come to this section in season, 
and I will show you lots of strawberries, eighteen of which will fill 
a quart box. This section is going to grow big berries and late 
berries. Late springs, cold nights and.damp days make our fruit 
very late; cool nights, damp days and plenty of rain make slow 
growth, and slow growth gives our fruit time to grow very large. 
A heavy covering of snow affords a good winter protection. Large 
fruit, late fruit, good markets, with a little enthusiasm, courage and 
push, will put this section in such a condition that the vice-president 
of the eighth congressional district a few years hence will have 
something from which to draw up a report. 

I wish to say in regard to the blanks sent out by Mr. Latham, I 
had a very unfortunate experience. I sent out-eighteen or twenty 
and succeeded in getting back one. My report therefore is con- 
fined very largely to mly own observation. 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT, NINTH CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 


L. JOHANNESSOHN, BELTRAMI. 


To make a report on fruit conditions of this district is some- 
what of a difficult matter. There are plenty of good conditions 
but not enough fruit. 

Small fruits, such as strawberries, raspberries, currants and 
gooseberries, are being grown on many a farm and town-lot garden. 
The same may be said of plums, although a large percentage of these 
are wild specimens of Prunus Americana taken from copses. 

The apple, the most important of all fruits, is yet scarce. There 
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are enough trees, well established, healthy and bearing, to prove 
that both our soil and climate are adapted to apple growing. In 
fact, a few horticultural pioneers who had the enthusiasm and push 
have successfully carried apple growing beyond the amateur stage. 

The raising of apple seedlings has also been taken up. I myself 


Duchess tree, six years planted, on farm of Mrs. Elizabeth Kemble, Grand Forks. N. D., 
(in Red River Valley.) Photo taken in 1905. Two-thirds crop knocked off by hail. 


have a fine lot of two years old, of which I intend to distribute a 
limited number next spring among local members of the society. 
In some localities apple trees were affected by blight, notably 
the Transcendent and Hyslop crabs. The crop was good with some 
and poor with others. 
The plum crop was apparently poor over the entire district. 


™ | 
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Late frost, plum pocket and blight are reported as being the causes. 
Cherries and grapes have been sparingly planted, and only few 
of either are of bearing age. 
Strawberries suffered in some localities through excessive wet, 
but in some the crop was fair as to volume and fine in quality. 
There being sufficient moisture in the soil trees have gone into 


Glimpse of orchard on place of Rev O. A. Th. Solem, Halstad. Fruit trees on north 
side of windbreak. 


wintering in good condition, and as the ground has now a good 
mulching of snow there is little danger of winter killing. 

In conclusion I will mention that I am carrying on a series of 
experiments the success or failure of which will be reported to the 
society in due course of time. 


WINTER SPRAYING FOR NURSERY AND ORCHARD. 
PROF. F. L. WASHBURN, ST, ANTHONY PARK. 


One can but notice in this state that although a young nursery 
in new ground looks clean for a few years, it shows as time goes on 
the results of the work of insects and fungous diseases, plant lice, 
tree hoppers, etc. A few scales also show the effect of their pres- 
ence, and the curled and blighted leaves denote the presence of apple 
scab and various forms of blight. Just as this occurs in one orchard 
or one nursery, so will Minnesota, coming to the front as she is as a 
fruit growing state, show an increasing amount of fungous troubles 
and insect troubles from year to year, over all the fruit raising 
portions. 

What I wish to say is given as a suggestion based upon work 
in other states and observations here. I am more and more cor 
vinced that winter spraying. is a necessity here. This does not 
necessarily mean spraying when the themometer is ten degrees be- 
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low zero but simply spraying when the trees are dormant with some 
compound which will not injure the trees in that condition and yet 
is strong enough to kill insect eggs and plant spores which would 
cause mischief if allowed to remain. Perhaps the best way for me 
to state this matter in the short time at my disposal is to name 
to you certain stages of different plant diseases and of insects which 
occur in winter. We have the eggs of various plant lice—little 
shiny black specks which you see in the axils of buds, notably the 
eges of the apple aphis and of the pium aphis. The eggs of the 
wooly aphis and of the so-called “red spider” are also present in 
winter. We have the eggs of the scurfy scale and of the oyster 
shell scale, more or less common in our orchards on older trees. 


FIG. I —Oyster Shell Bark Louse. a. Female scale from beneath; 4. same from above; 
c. infested tree; d. Male scale, Bureau of Entomology, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Among plant diseases we have winter spores of the apple scab, which 
affects both leaf and fruit, as you know; spores of the black knot 
of the plum, of the black rot of the apple, of the bitter rot of the 
apple and pluin, as well as spores of plum pocket and, doubtless, 
spores of other fungous diesases. In the lime, sulphur and salt 
wash, which, it must be noted, can only be used on dormant trees, 
or perhaps, just as good and better, the lime and sulphur wash, we 
have something which will kill these spores and eggs. I will*give 
you the formulae for both the lime, sulphur and salt, and the lime- 
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sulphur washes, and shall be glad to know which you find the more 
satisfactory. The first named wash is an old standby, but it seems 
to be conceded by all workers that the salt is not necessary. 

Tormula for “Lime, sulphur and salt wash:” Siake fifty pounds 
of quick lime thoroughly ; then add fifty pounds of powdered sul- 
phur, with sufficient water to cover, and boil for at least an hour; 
then add fifty pounds of salt, and boil about twenty minutes until 
the salt is dissolved; then add 150 gallons of water. 

Formula for “Lime-sulphur wash:’ Slake twenty-five pounds 
of lime by bringing the water nearly to a boil in a kettle, and while 
it is slaking add twenty pounds of sulphur. The sulphur is added 
at this time in order to take advantage of the heat from the slaking 


FIG. Il.—Scurfy Scale. 


lime. Boil about half an hour and then add sixty gallons of water. 
This combination has been used by Dr. Felt, of New York state, with 
good results. It can be seen that the amount of boiling has been 
materially reduced by this method. 

Some fungous spores may creep in in the spring from other 
sources, or, in view of the fact that your lime, sulphur and salt 
application may not have been thoroughly made and for other 
self-evident reasons, I should urge the use of Bordeaux mixture in 
the spring and during the early summer. This mixture is un- 
doubtedly one of our best fungicides and rapidly coming into gen- 
eral use everywhere. I shall try to give you some general direc- 
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tions for the use of Bordeaux, a somewhat difficult matter, since with 


different plant diseases it would be used in somewhat differetit - 


ways. In general I would suggest spraying the trees with Bor- 
deaux just before the buds open and again just preceding the 
bloom in the case of orchard trees, and immediately after all the 
bloom has dropped; then about every two weeks for two or three 
applications. I believe this treatment if persisted in will make a 
marked change in many of our nurseries. I know of one nursery 
where dry Bordeaux has been used one or two seasons quite thor- 
oughly, and this summer I was struck with the excellent appear- 
ance of the trees. I never have seen a finer lot of trees and more 
free from scab or lice attacks anywhere, and I ascribe this largely 
to the faithful use of Bordeaux and to clean cultivation. If you 
wish to compound Paris green with the Bordeaux it can be done to 
good advantage in the later sprayings, and will kill leaf-eating, 
or insects of the nursery, and fruit-eating, or insects of the orchard. 
Add about six ounces of Paris green or one gallon of arsenate of 
lead to every fifty gallons of Bordeaux mixture. It may be un- 
necessary to give the formula for making Bordeaux mixture, but 
since there are some, perhaps, who have not used it, it is included 
here. 

Dissolve four pounds of copper sulphate (blue vitrol) in 
four gallons of water; slake six pounds of quick lime and allow 
to cool, and when wanted for use add twenty-five gallons of water to 
each solution, and pour the two different solutions together. There 
are other formulae for this fungicide, but in substance they are 
nearly identical. The copper sulphate solution should be kept 
either in a wooden or earthen vessel. This strength is perfectly 
safe and effective for fruit trees generally. On the young growth 
of plum, however, and cherry, it is best to use only three pounds of 
copper sulphate, with the same amount of lime and same amount of 
water. : It is to be borne in mind that this fungicide only acts 
on the surface of the fruit or leaf or twig and, therefore, must be 
applied early enough and frequently enough to keep the surface 
coated. After the mycelium, in other words the threads of the 
fungus, get below the surface, the Bordeaux does not affect them. 


Mr. Merritt: How will winter spraying do for plum rot and. 


bitter rot? 

Prof. Washburn: It will be all right for the destruction of 
those winter spores. The plum pocket I overlooked, but I should 
put that in the same category; that also has these winter spores. 1 
am going to make a suggestion: I notice people taking notes, and 
they take those notes home with them and make up their minds to 
try this spraying and get rid of the troubles that are bothering 
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their trees. One man may do it properly, and another may not and 
he says this spraying is of no value to him. I think we ought to be 
careful in adopting remedies that are good for each particular con- 
dition though they may not be good for another condition. 

I thought I heard some one ask a question about nozzles. In the 
use of salt and sulphur I have found the Bordeaux nozzle very 
good. Of course, it is understood that you strain the solution, what- 
ever it is, before you put it in the barrel, and not through burlap, but 
through a copper or brass strainer. If you strain it through burlap 
the nozzle becomes clogged with fragments of lint. You can 
reverse this nozzle, and it will force the obstruction out. It is the 
best nozzle for applying lime, sulphur and salt or Bordeaux that | 
know of. 

Mr. Merritt: Don’t you think sulphate of copper will answer 
every purpose? 

Prof. Washburn: That is very good. Some of you have done 


‘practical work with it and with a number of other things. 


Mr. Taylor: Where you whitewash trees with lime and sulphur 
would not that be a good remedy? 

Prof. Washburn: That is all right if you can cover the whole 
tree, but you cannot cover the finer twigs with it, nothing but the 
trunk of the tree. 

The Chairman: Will it kill the bark louse? 

Prof. Washburn: Yes, it will do that. 

Mr. Frank Berry: I notice the Bordeaux mixture is advertised 
as a dry mixture, is it any good? 

Prof. Washburn: The dry Bordeaux seems to be a good thing. 
I do not think you can apply the dust spray to as good advantage as 
you can the liquid spray. I have in mind the nursery of Fred. Mohl, 
at Adrian, where he used the dry Bordeaux thoroughly last year, 
and this year it is entirely free from the leaf hopper and free from 
lice, and it’ is one of the cleanest nurseries I have been in. He has 
used that method of spraying and is thoroughly convinced of its 
effectiveness so far as its use against those insect pests is concerned. 

Mr. Tanner: Is that the only kind of dry dust spray they use? 

Prof. Washburn: There is on the market another formula which 
they claim is as good as any mixture, but I do not believe it has a 
very great sale. ; 

Mr. Kellogg (Wis.): Is it not better to apply the dry dust when 
the dew is on in the morning? 

Mr. Elliot: It can be applied in the evening. 

Prof. Washburn: It has to be applied when there is moisture 
on the foliage. 

Mr. Elliot’: I have applied it both morning and evening. 

Prof. Washburn: Do you like the dry Bordeaux? 

Mr. Elliot: Yes, I do. 

Prof. Washburn: What kind of sprayer do you use? 

Mr. Elliot: ° Kansas City cyclone. 

Prof. Washburn: The large one? 

Mr. Elliot: Both, the large one and the small one. 

Mr. J. O. Weld: It seems to me in order to have spraying be- 
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come more general among farmers, who do not know much about 
mixing things, we ought to have some one handle this article already 
mixed. That is the way I found it in New Jersey. If aman wants 
to spray his trees he goes to the store and gets a gallon of this 
mixture, takes it home and mixes it with twenty gallons of water, 
and it is all ready. I tried last spring to spray my trees. I bought 
an expensive sprayer, paid $5.00 for it, and undertook to mix some 
stuff with which I tried to spray, but I could not get it out of the 
nozzle of the sprayer, and I have not touched it since. 

Prof. Washburn: You can’t get a good sprayer for $5.00; that 
is not enough to pay for a sprayer. 

Mr. Weld: It seems to me it would be a good thing for a man 
. to handle this mixture in this state, so that a man could go and get 
a gallon, or whatever amount he needs, when he wants it, without 
going to the trouble of mixing it himself. 


Prof. Washburn: It is very expensive. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1905, WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 
MRS, ANNA B. UNDERWOOD, LAKE CITY. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary is a rather unique organization in that 
it has imposed on itself a task without ever being able to trace the 
direct results of its labors. The object in starting it was to insti- 
tute a regular recognition of interests pertaining to the home and its 
surroundings, especially those located in the rural districts, villages 
and towns, these to be considered from a woman’s standpoint. 

With just one annual meeting, it is only possible at such times 
to have talks and papers that will serve as suggestions. We always 
strive to have these as practical as possible, and as they are listened 
to in our meetings, or read in the different numbers of the Horti- 
culturist, they may awaken a desire for better surroundings and an 
ideal home life. 

We have urged the improvement of school buildings, the chang- 
ing of the usual bleak, forlorn school yard into an attractive play- 
ground for the children, trusting that the beautiful shrubs and 
flowers, the protecting trees and evergreens, would have a refining 
influence, extending in all directions to the homes of the children. 

We have advised the establishment of neighborhood clubs for 
women, recognizing the fact that woman’s lot on the farm or in 
the smaller towns is naturally more circumscribed than that of the 
man. He daily comes in contact with his one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, more or less; and of necessity goes to town fre- 
quently, in this way coming in contact with outside interests which 
serve to widen his horizon in a degree. He has an opportunity to 
discuss public matters and to see what other people are doing. The 
women at home, more particularly the mothers and home keepers, 
see little outside the four walls of their own dwelling for weeks at 
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a time, or if they chance to meet with a neighbor the temptation 
eg strong to talk over and thus augment their troubles and 
trials. 

We have encouraged Nature Study in the schools, hoping there- 
by to educate the children to form the habit of investigating the 
wonders of life around them. This habit once formed will not be 
easily dropped. 

Each year we have had many thousands of these practical 
papers printed in pamphlet form for free distribution. These have 
been sent to the different clubs of the state and also largely dis- 
tributed at the state fair. We always have some one in attend- 
ance at the Federation Building, whose business it is to engage 
the women in conversation and to try to interest them in our work 
and to direct them to points of interest’ on the grounds, calling their 
attention to beautiful and attractive exhibits. 

All we can hope for is to awaken a desire for better things; 
this desire once aroused, improvement is sure to follow sooner or 
later. 

The secretary of the Auxiliary will always be glad to hear 
from any one who wishes to know more of the various lines of 
work advanced during the coming winter. 

The officers of the Auxiliary for the year 1906 are: President, 
Miss Emma V. White, Minneapolis; vice president, Mrs. Jennie 
Stager, Sauk Rapids; secretary, Mrs. Anna B. Underwood, ‘Lake 
City ; treasurer, Mrs. L. R. Moyer, Montevideo. 


AMENOMENTS OF CONSTITUTION OF THE MINNE- 
SOTA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


RESOLUTION PRESENTED AT THE MEETING OF THE MINNESOTA STATE 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, DEC. 8,1904. 

Whereas, it is desirable that this association be placed more 
closely in touch with the people of the state so that it may become 
a more useful agency for the dissemination of information upon 
the subject of forestry, and 

Whereas, a small fund should be accumulated to defray the ex- 
penses of publications which are in need of being issued and, 

Whereas, co-operation between this organization and the State 
Horticultural Society should be helpful to both societies, now there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved: That the constitution be amended in the following 
particulars : 

1st, Changing Art. VIII: That the secretary of the association 
be chosen by the executive committee instead of being elected by 
the association as a whole. 

2nd, Changing Art. XII: That the membership fee be changed 
so that the fee for annual membership shall be one dollar, and for 
life membership ten dollars. 

3rd, that. the association become an auxiliary association of the 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE PLANT BREEDERS’ AUXILIARY 
OF THE MINNESOTA STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

J. M. Underwood, Lake City, President; Clarence Wedge, 
Albert Lea, Secretary. 

Adopted Dec. 18, 1905, by the following charter members: 
J. M. Underwood, Wyman Elliot, J. P. Andrews, L. R. Moyer, A. 
W. Latham, Prof. Samuel B. Green, Frank Yahnke and Clarence 
Wedge. 

Article 1—Name—This society shall be known as the “Plant 
Breeders’ Auxiliary of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society.” 

Article '2—Object—The object' of this. society shall” bé to en 
courage the origination of horticultural plants adapted to Minnesota. 
A book shall be prepared and maintained by the society in which to 
register new fruits, trees and plants that have shown by perform- 
ance their worthiness to be so registered. 

Article 3—Membership—Any member of the Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society who is engaged in originating new varieties 
of trees or plants may become a member upon application to the 
secretary of this society, there being no membership tee. Member- 
ship is to terminate with that of the Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society, and with the occupation above stated. 

Article 4—Officers—The officers shall consist of a president and 
secretary, holding office one year, and elected annually during the 
winter meeting of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 

Article 5—Meetings—The society shall hold two regular meet- 
ings, annually, to be called by the president at the time of the meet- 
ings of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 

Article 6—It shall be the duty of each member of the society 
to make a report of the work he has done during the year, the same 
to be made at the winter meeting of the society on blanks provided 
by the secretary. 

Article 7—Quorum—Ten members shall constitute a quorum at 
any meeting of the society. 

Article 8—Amendments—Amendments to the constitution may 
be enacted by a two-third vote of the members present and voting at 
any annual winter meeting. 


ecretary’s orner. 


New MEMBERS FOR I906.—Have you sent in your new member yet for 
this year? The membership list is growing steadily, but to reach the maxi- 
mum desired this year it will be necessary for you to secure one new member. 
Which one of your neighbors will it be? 


PREMIUM BOOKS FOR SECURING NEW MEmBERS.—The little society 
folder gives on page 6 a list of premium books offered for securing new 
members. ‘There are certainly a number of these books that everyone engaged 
in horticultural pursuits in this region should be the owner of, Some additions 
have been made to the list this yeer. Please look it over with care and selec 
what you need, and then ‘‘get it.’’ 


CALL AT THE OFFICE FOR REPORTS.—The report for 1905 is ready for 
distribution to the 1906 members. It is sent by mail or express to those living 
at a distance, but any living in or about Minneapolis are i1equested to call at 
the office for a copy. It will be secured in this way in better condition 
than if sent through the mail, as well as saving the soc ety the postage of 17 
cents each, which is no inconsiderable amount when the number to be sent 
out is considered. 


UNIVERSITY APPLE DOING WELL.—The University apple is proving to be 
quite reliable. The tree is a vigorous, healthy grower, seems to be hardy as 
Patten’s Greening, and is an early bearer. The fruit is of good size and form, 
and of fairly good quality. It will keep until the middle of January in an 
ordinary cellar. Whil+ the fruit is not so large as that of Patten’s Greening, 
and I doubt very much if it will ever prove as valuable, yet it is a very desir- 
able addition to our list of cultivated fruits.—SAMUEL B. GREEN. 


THe NortH DAKoTa HoRTICULTURAL SocrETy.—Mr. A. J. Philips, of 
West Salem, Wisconsin, by invitation was present at the annual meeting of 
this society, which was held as a part of the general gathering of societies at 
Fargo under the auspices of the Grain Grower's Convention. Mr. Philips re- 
ports a very large attendance at all of these joint meetings. In the horticul- 
tural program he spoke of the ‘‘Pioneers in Northwestern Horticulture.’ At 
the annual election Prof. C. B. Waldron, who has heretofore been secretary, 
was elected president, and O, O. Churchill, assistant in the agricultural de- 
partment, Agricultural College, Fargo, N. D., secretary. 


SouUTHERN MINNESOTA HoRTICULTURAL MEETING.—The Southern Min- 
nesota Society held its annual meeting, as planned, at Albert Lea, on January 
22 and 23. Mr. F. H. Nutter went from Minneapolis to thls meeting to talk 
Monday evening on the subject of ornamental planting. The program in- 
cluded many topics of practical interest, several by parties at a distance. Mr. 
Clarence Wedge presented the subject of the possibilities of seedlings and 
others fo lowed in the same vein. Nearly $50. in premiums was offered, to be 
paid in nursery stock contributed by the various nurse ies in that section. 
Full details of this meeting are not at hand at the writing of this. 

QUEEN VASHTI.—This is the title of a book being written by our mutual 
friend, Mr. A. J. Philips, West Salem, Wis. It is practically an autobiogra- 
phy of a Guernsey cow, written asa companion piece to ‘‘Black Beauty,” but 
this preliminary notice has a fitting place in our columns from the fact that he 
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has much to say in the book about the pioneer horticulturists and pioneer 
horticulture of Minnesota. That the book will be very readable goes without 
saying to those who are acquainted with the versatility and peculiar genius of 
Mr. Philips. It is announced as ready May Ist next, and the sale price will 
be $1.00, Address the author of the book for further information. 


MopELS OF WEALTHY APPLES AT WASHINGTON.—In compliance with 
the resolution passed at the annual meeting a year ago, in December last Mr. 
Wyman Elliot sent a number of fine specimens of the Wealthy apple to G. B. 
Brackett, Pomologist, Department of Agriculture, Washington, from which 
models were to be made to be exhibited there with the models of other vari- 
eties of apples from this state. It will be remembered that prior to this time, 
while the Wealthy has been shown with the models of fruits from other states, 
through oversight it had not appeared with those from Minnesota, even though 
this is the state of its origin. This oversight has now been corrected. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE PLANT BREEDERS’ AUXILARY.—The constitution 
of this auxilary, from which so much is hoped in hastening the development 
of fruit growing in the northwest, has been finally revised and appears in. this 
number of our monthly. Any member of the horticultural society actively 
engaged in any line of work looking to the improvement of horticultural plants 
in this region may become a member of this auxiliary upon application to 
Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea, Minn., secretary of the auxiliary; or applica- 
tions can be forwarded to this office if preferred and will reach the secretary 
in that way. A study of the constitution will indicate clearly its purposes. 
There will, of course, be some details to work out as to the methods of oper- 
ation, the necessity for which time will indicate. Send in your name without 
delay for affiliation with this auxiliary. 


VALUABLE TREES ON PyRus BACCATA STOCK FOR SALE.—There is a great 
deal of interest just now in the experiment being carried on of grafting our 
standard varieties of apples on the Pyrus Baccata root, the point of union be- 
ing at the crown, just at the surface of the ground. The State Experiment 
Station has on hand now between three and four hundred of these trees of 
hardy varieties, averaging about four feet in height. About two-thirds of these 
trees are Duchess, Wealthy and Patten’s Greening. They will be sent out 
in lots of twelve—no more and no less than this number in each lot—at the 
uniform price of $2.00 per dozen, with no extra charge for packing. They must 
go by express at the expense of the buyer. Each order will be made up of an 
assortment (choice to be made by the station) all of which will be valuable 
as orchard trees. As they are intended for experimental purposes, they 
will only be sent to those who indicate in their order for them their willing- 
ness to report occasionally as to their success. Orders should be directed to 
Prof. S. B. Green, St. Anthony Park, Minn. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MINNESOTA STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
This meeting was held at the Nicollet House on January 9, 10 and 11, last. A 
very good program had been prepared, and the attendance, especially on the 
second and third days, was excellent. Cattle and hogs and tuberculosis and 
such matters occupied the attention of the meeting very largely. Nothing 
of a horticultural character was found on the program. The election on the 
last day resulted in the re-election of all the old officers, which speaks well for 
the present management of the state fair. Mr. J. M. Underwood succeeds 
himself as a member of the board for another three years; and since this meet- 
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ing his appointment as superintendent of all the departments grouped in the 
Agricultural Building has been announced. A number of important resolu- 
lutions were passed at the meeting, one favoring the ‘‘parcels post,’’ and one 
condemning the system of distribution of garden seeds through the members 


_of congress, and one favoring reciprocity in matters of commercial relation- 


ship. All of these passed by a large majority after a little discussion. 


THE WESTERN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—This is the name of the so- 
ciety whose work includes the provinces of Manitoba and Assiniboia and other 
northwest territory, having its headquarters at Winnipeg. The society is to 
hold its annual meeting in that city on February 14 and 15. Willany of our 
members be in or about Winnipeg at that time? Credentials would be fur- 
nished to any such to represent the Minnesota society. The annual report of 
the Western Horticultural Society reached this office a short time since. Its 
contents cover the subject of fruit growing as well as the culture of trees and 
ornamental shrubbery and plants within the region named. Copies are given 
to members, and any one may become such by the annual payment of $1.00. 
Address George Batho, Secretary, Box 1310, Winnipeg, Manitoba. The volume 
will be found very interesting reading to those who would know more of the 
horticultural development of that country, The association has a membership 
of about two hundred. Other kindred societies meeting in the same place at 
the same time makes this a good opportunity to get information as to that 
region. 

PLANT APPLE SEED FOR THE NEW SEEDLING APPLE PRIZES.—The sup- 
plement accompanying this number gives the details in regard to the five new 
prizes of $100. each offered by tha society for seedling apples. It is hoped that 
a very large number of the members will enter into this competition, securing 
seed from the society or from some other available source, and take a part in 
this interesting and helpful work. It will be noted that there are two blank 
applications provided in this supplement, one to be filled out and retained as a 
record and the other to be sent to the secretary of the society. A large quan- 
tity of these supplements will be printed, and they can be had upon applica- 
tion to the secretary. A good use to make of these would be for the members 
to put them in their letters when writing to any person who would be likely to 
be interested. It is not necessary even to become a member of this society to 
enter into this competition, though it is very desirable that competitors should 
be members and continue so in order to keep in full touch with what is being 
done in this way. Records of progress as to this contest will be noted from 
time to time in the ‘‘Secretary’s Corner.’’ 

“NEW CREATIONS IN PLANT LIFE.’’—This is the title of an inspiring book 
by W. S. Harwood, it being, as stated on the title page, ‘‘an authoritative 
account of the life and work of Luther Burbank.’’ The writer was evidently 
in close touch with Mr. Burbank and his home in California, and the book he 
has written is an eloquent recital of first, the life of the man; second, his 
achievements; third, the methods of work by which he has brought these 
about. Itis-a fascinating book and, while clothed in beautiful and often 
eloquent words, carries with it an air of convincing truthfulness that impresses 


the reader with the immense importance of the work being done and the vital 


interest taken in it by Mr. Burbank. Every person interested in the new 
movement for the improvement of northwestern fruits by the growing of 
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seedlings or who desires to be better informed as to what is being done in the 
way of new creations in plant life should secure an opportunity to read this 
work, It ought to be in every public library in the state and accessib!e to all. 
It is a volume of 368 pages, very haudsomely illustrated. It can be purchased 
of the publishers, The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave , New York City, for $1.75, 
handsomely cloth bound. 


ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTION AND EXPERIMENT IN ForEStRY.—Prof, S. B. 
Green has prepared a bill which has been introduced in Congress by Rrepre— 
sentative Davis of Minnesota, and has received approval of Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, Chief of the Federal Forestry Service. It provides for an appropria- 
tion by Congress of $3,500 for each state and territory, $1,500 of which is to be 
used for instruction in the agricultural colleges and $2,000 for experiments in 
forestry in the agricultural and experiment stations. The money is to be used 
exclusively for instruction and experimentation in forestry, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, by the terms of the bill, has the power to withold the appro- 
priation from any institution which he thinks is not properly using it. 


It is Prof. Green’s idea that a measure of this kind should be made a part | 


of the national forestry policy, and in this he received the hearty endorsement 
of the convention of delegates of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations that recently met in Washington, as well as of the American Forestry 
Congress which m-t in Washington one year ago. 

The bill provides that the money used for this purpose shall come from 
the sale of timber in the forest reserves. It would seem as though no better 
use could be made of money derived from such source than to use it for the 
purpose of showing how forests may be perpetuated and made a continual 
source of wealth for the nation. . 

DEATH OF AMASA STEWART.—Word has reached this office from Miss 
Laura Stewart, of Lamarque, T+xas, announcing the death of her father, 
Amasa Stewart, on January 9th, at his home at Lamarque, after an illness of 
about seven weeks. At the time of his death he was thought to be on his way 
to recovery but suddenly grew worse and passed quietly away. 

Mr. Stewart was one of the earliest members of this society, having become 
connected with it in 1868, the second year after it was organized, and the same 
year with the writer of this. In 1895, Mr, Stewart was made an honorary life 
member of the society, though this was many years subsequent to his removal 
from the state. He changed his residence to Texas some twenty-four years ago. 
He was one of the pioneer nurserymen of Minnesota, and in honest endeavor to 
uncover the secrets of success in horticulture he did much to lay securely the 
foundation of our later advances. The few older members of the society now 
with us will remenber him well, and the balance will know him as the origi- 
nator of the Stewart Seedling currant, which has been very generally planted 
in the Northwest 

Mr. Stewart leaves four children, George Stewart, of Dennison, Texas; 
Mrs. T. G. Thomas, of Houston, Texas, and Mr. William Stewart and Miss 
Laura Stewart, of Lamarque, Texas. We revere the memory of this true 
_ hearted and most honorable pioneer in Minnesota horticulture. A short 
biography of Mr. Stewart and portrait will be found on page 129, Report of 
the Society for 1896. 
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CENTRAL TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT. 
PROF. S. B. GREEN, SUPT. 


The season of 1905 was, on the whole, favorable for vegeta- 
tion, although the average of temperature for the season was 
rather low, and, in consequence, some plants failed to reach their 
best development. The orchard and garden crops were good. 

At the experiment station the new orchard, which we some- 
times refer to as the “model orchard,’ bore very good crops of 
fruit. This orchard is in excellent condition, although not 
located in a specially favorable place. 

Among the new or comparatively new varieties that have 
done especially well this year are Brett No. 2, which makes a 
fine, large, vigorous tree and is very productive; the fruit is red 
in color and of fairly good quality. It is not, however, so hand- 
some a fruit as the Brett No. 1, but I think the tree is perhaps 
more reliable. 

A number of years ago we obtained (I think from Peter 
Gideon) some cions of a variety which he called No. 33. This 
variety is in appearance almost indentical with the Wealthy, but 
it is an early autumn apple, ripening a considerable time before 
.the Wealthy, and on our grounds it colors up to a beautiful red, 
which is seldom the case with the Wealthy on our soil. The fruit 
is very uniform, and the tree vigorous and productive. 

The so-called Russian orchard, which was planted out about 
eighteen years ago, has, I think, yielded all the valuable results 
that we are liable to get from it, and believing this to be the 
fact I decided this last fall that we ought to get rid of a large 
number of very poor Russian apple varieties which were con- 
tained in it; hence we have grubbed out and burned several 
hundred large trees, many of them perfect so far as appearance 
goes, but generally bearing inferior fruit. It requires some little 
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will power to tear out a lot of trees that are in perfect condition 
that have been watched with so much interest as*have these Rus- 
Sian varieties, but I think the room they occupy is far better 
planted in some standard kinds or in new varieties for trial. 

Our seedling apple orchard has been increased by the addi- 
tion of several thousand seedlings of good parentage. 

The yield of plums.was very light with us. I do not know 
just what this was due to, and for the first time since our Sur- 
prise plum came into bearing it failed to bear a satisfactory crop. 
I know that in many cases this variety has not been a good bear- 
er, but with us it has been very reliable. Several thousand plum 
seedlings, two years old, have been planted in the seedling 
orchard. 

Several kinds of sour cherries yielded fairly good crops with 
us this year, which is due largely to the fact that last winter 
was quite mild and the fruit buds were uninjured. We have tried 
many varieties of these sour cherries, including a large number of 
Russian sorts, and we think perhaps the Homer, Early Rich- 
mond, Suda Hardy, Kentish Morello and Wragg are about as 
reliable in this section as any. 

Raspberries yielded a fairly good crop, and I would call 
special attention to the desirability of the Minnetonka Iron 
Clad among the red kinds. Of the new black varieties the Cum- 
berland was a great disappointment, since from its good record in 
other sections we had been led to look upon it as being of 
great promise here. The chief trouble seems to be that its 
canes are liable to rust badly. Our Ancient Briton blackberry 
as usual produced a fine crop. Our Snyder blackberries made a 
strong growth of wood as usual, and as usual produced an in- 
ferior crop. 

Some of the hybrids between the blackberry and the dewberry 
which were produced several years ago by the late N. K. Fluke. 
of Davenport, Iowa, are of much interest, and one of them is so 
productive that it may prove to have some commercial ment. 
In habit they are midway between the dewberry and the black- 
berry. That is, they hold their fruit well off the ground and yet 
are easily laid down. Should we find something of a productive 
character among this lot it may prove a great addition to our 
list of cultivated fruits. 

As usual we have raised about fifty varieties of potatoes. 
This is a crop that is arousing considerable attention just now 
from the fact that there have been such serious losses in various 
parts of Minnesota from blight and rot during the past few years. 
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While we are able to combat both these diseases very sucess- 
fully, by proper cultivation and spraying with Bordeaux, yet the 
general belief among the most progressive experimenters today is 
that we are most liable to get relief from these troubles by the 
breeding of resistant varieties, and in our test of new vafieties 
of potatoes we have in mind specially the resistance power of 
these diseases. The varieties that have proven most desirable 
during the past year, that is, have yielded a good crop of pota- 
toes and had clean vines, are about as follows: California Rus- 
sett, Golden Russett, Carman No. 1, Early Market, Eureka Extra 

Early, Acme, Rural New Yorker, Irish Cobbler and White Mam- 

moth, 

About 800 seedling potatoes have also been raised this year. 
These are seedlings from some of our most resistant kinds. Some 
crossing work has been done with potatoes, the object of which 
is to see what can be obtained by crossing our ordinary kinds 
with Salanum Commersonii. 

About fifty seedling peonies flowered this year for the first 
time. The most of these are four years old. Among them were 
a few kinds of considerable merit, which were much admired 
at the summer meeting of the horticultural society. 

Among the newly introduced shrubs of desirable hardiness 
we have raised the following for distrbution: 

1,000 Crataegus rotundifolia. Fine hardy Hawthorn, desirable 
for hedges and for single specimens. Thorns long, 
flowers white, fruit deep red and freely produced. 

3,000 Burning Bush (E. maackii). Best European form. While 
this resembles in appearance the kinds we have formerly 
grown it is much more fruitful. 

50 Jersey Tea, Ceanothus americana. This wildling could 

often be used in our shrubberies to advantage. 


1,050 Vibernum tomentosum. Hardy flowering shrubs with 


clusters of white flowers, followed by black fruit. A 
valuable addition to our list of hardy shrubs. 

137 High Bush Cranberry, (From Mts. of Pekin). Foliage 
deep dark green color and deeply wrinkled, more grace- 

| ful in habit than our native form. 

175 Russian Olive. Best small tree with whitish foliage; 
gives fine effect. 

100 Norway Poplar. A fine poplar much like the Carolina 
poplar, but a stronger grower. 

45 Cut-Leaf Elder. American form; hardy vigorous and 
eral not the common form and much more desir- 
able. 

1,000 Dwarf Golden Willow. Fine dwarf form. For shrub- 
berries a decided improvement on the Russian Golden 


Willow. 
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40 Thurlow Willow. A very excellent drooping willow. 

50 Blackish Willow (Salix nigricans). New, large shrub with 
round leaves, vigorous in habit; resembling the cherry; 
desirable. ; 

Of seedling fruits we have raised 14,000 apple seedlings, 4,- 
ooo plum seedlings, 400 grape seedlings, 2,000 Pyrus baccata 
seedlings. These will be distributed through the general nursery 
trade. 

Our work of growing the standard kinds of apples on Pryus 
baccata stock is being continued. The results reported in pre- 
vious years have been confirmed, and I can see no reason to think 
that the union of most of our varieties with this stock will prove 
other than permanent and satisfactory. There are, however, 
some varieties that do not take well with it. 

The Beta grape, which has been referred to at considerable 
length in previous reports, is still doing well. It is a vigorous 
growing vine that produces a large amount of fruit each year. 
This vine is so hardy that it is not at all necessary to lay it down 
in winter. We are making a special point of raising seedlings 
from this class of vines. 


EXCELSIOR TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT. 
A, B. LYMAN, SUPT. 


Fruit trees came through the past winter in number one con- 
dition, and in the spring they gave promise of a large crop. The 
crop, however, was but medium, being reduced by unfavorable 
conditions later. The apple crop was profitable because of good 
prices, nearly all varieties bringing as high as $3.00 per bbl., and 
we are able to get $5.00 per barrel for the winter apples we have 
on hand. 

These wet seasons are favorable to blight, and there was more 
cr less at nearly all points. Trees that blight badly one season 
often recuperate another season and bear good crops of fruit. 
The Yellow Transparent has blighted very badly and ought not 
to be planted except in the most favorable locations. 

The forest trees as well as the apple trees held their leaves 
much later than usual this year, yet we find that the apple trees 
have well ripened wood and are in good condition for a Min- 
nesota winter. Perhaps this late shedding of leaves was due to 
the absence of early killing frosts. Peterson’s Charlamoff, al- 
though very hardy, is not proving of value for the commercial 
orchard; it is not productive enough. Scott’s Winter seems to be 
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below the standard of hardiness. We have four Malinda trees that 
were planted some nine years ago that bore heavily for the first 
time this year. 


The original Evelyn tree (a Wealthy seedlirg), taken October 25th, 1905, 
after fruit was gathered 


As winter apples, we have on hand Northwestern Greening, 
Malinda and Scott’s Winter, also varieties of our Wealthy 
seedlings; the latter, we think, are superior both in tree and 
quality of the fruit, and there is no question as to their keeping. 
Last January we sent a few of the Evelyn apples to the U. S. 
Pomologist, at Washington, D. C., and they reported it as “An 
apple of superior quality that would make it worthy of cultiva- 
tion over a wide area.” 

Some years ago Mr. Andrew Wilfert, of Cleveland, Minn., 
sent us a few scions of the Wilfert apple, and we grafted them on 
a crab tree, and this year the tree bore nearly one-half bushel 
of apples. The fruit is very much like the Plumb Cider and not 
as good a keeper as we expected. 

Several have written us regarding the Minnetonka apple, as 
this trial station is near Lake Minnetonka, where this apple is 
supposed to have originated. I must answer that we have not 
this variety on trial but will add that some eight years ago a 
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great many were sold in this locality. They are proving annual 
bearers and are productive, but unfortunately the fruit is identical 
with the Longfield, a variety that this society dropped from the 
fruit list last season. 

The twelve trees received last spring that were grown on 
Pyrus baccata stocks were planted as directed, and they made 
a very good growth, those of deep planting and those of shal- 
low planting showing no difference. They were planted on a 
south slope, and the soil is black, with a clay sub-soil. 

Mr. Older: I notice Mr. Lyman says the Minnetonka apple 
is identical with the Longfield. Down at our place it is red like 
the Wealthy. 

Mr. Merritt: Why has the Longfield been dropped from the 
fruit list? 

The Chairman: If you will not stop to discuss it I will tell 
you. Generally it has proven too small. As I remember it, it 
is not entirely off the list. 

Mr. Lyman: We had a few, and it is very unprofitable. 

The Chairman: It is not an especially long lived tree as a 
rule. My.impression is we have not dropped it entirely. The 
Longfield is still on the list, “Valuable for some locations.” 

Mr. Busse: I would like to ask Mr. Lyman about the seed- 
lings of the Wealthy, whether they are subject to blight, or 
whether they are worth planting in a commercial orchard. 

Mr. Lyman: On the whole they are a lot of seedlings that 
are attracting a great deal of attention because they are pan- 
ning out well. We have propagated four or five varieties that 
we thought had merit, and they are trees that rarely blight. 
There are few in the whole lot that do not blight some, but as a 
rule they do not blight to speak of. 

The Chairman: I was out at Mr. Lyman’s place with Mr. 
Latham lately, and those seedlings look very promising. He 
has a wonderfully good soil, better than Mr. Busse and the 
experiment station have got. His seedlings look very nice in- 
deed. 


GLENCOE TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT. 
A. H. REED SUPT. 


Late in April I was notified for the first time that a trial 
station had been established at Glencoe, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing letter and instruction. 

“Conditions to be observed in planting and caring for Pyrus 
baccata budded trees, twelve in number, sent to each trial station 
of the Minn. State Horticultural society, spring of 1905. 

I. Plant not less than sixteen feet apart and deep enough 
so that when the ground has settled they will stand one or two 
inches deeper than they stood in the nursery.” 
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2. Cut back so they will branch to form a head not higher 
than two feet from the ground and do no severe pruning there- 
after. 

3. Give the ground good cultivation throughout the entire 
season and do not mulch at all. 

4. Number and keep a record of each tree, showing year of. 
first blossoming and of the first fruitage; annual growth and 
amount of annual fruitage; injury by blight, disease or insects 
or other cause; and with the annual report of your station make 
a special report of these twelve trees showing all of the above 
facts as to each tree, reporting also as to weather conditions for 
the year. 

5. The first annual report after planting state any important 
facts pertaining to location, where planted, as character of soil, 
siope of ground, protection from winds, elevation, etc. 

6. Do not spray until instructions are sent out thereto, as 
the purpose is to make this experiment in as many essential par- 
ticulars as possible a uniform one.” 


The trees arrived in fair condition, three Patten’s Greening, 
three Hibernal, two Charlamoff, two Wealthy and two Duchess. 
My record reads as follows. “Received and set about April 25, 
1905. Set in furrowed row, running southeast and northwest, 
ground slanting to the north, on new land cropped in 1904 to 
beans; soil, loam with clay subsoil; set about six inches deep; 
April, May and June very wet; July and August but little rain- 
fall. Put zinc labels furnished on them from one to twelve. No. 
8, Charlamoff, June 15th discovered dying, and Aug. 18th, dead. 


“ Most of trees made growth of from twelve to eighteen inches. 


The twelve trees were budded on Pryus baccata.” 

I also received six seedlings from Mr. Elliot’s place, from 
Wealthy seed, fertilized with the Ben Davis; set on same nature 
of land and grew fairly well. I look for a much more vigorous 
growth next season. 

This has been an unusual year for blight, nearly every variety 
blighting, commencing early in June. I commenced to use the 
knife freely on some of my trees, not only cutting off the blighted 
twigs, but all small limbs and sprouts, and where I did thorough 
work in trimming the blight stopped. I am satisfied that blight 
is caused by over-growth of foliage, as every tree that had an 
over-growth blighted badly, and those making but little growth 
aid not blight, even the Transcendents. 

When such an over-growth is produced upon apple trees, the 
roots are not sufficient to supply the necessary sap or root food; 
hence, nourishment fails to reach the topmost ends of the new 
growth; consequently they turn red and wither. My experience 
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the past season has thoroughly convinced me that it is not the 
hot sun or any insect that causes blight. 


View in A. H. Reed's orchard, at Gkncoe, Planted in 1900. 


This has been a prolific season for the fruiting of apple trees. 
My most prolific bearers were the Hibernals; while but five years 
set they were loaded with apples to that extent that many limbs 
were bent to the ground. My Patten’s Greenings were the next 
best. Trees of the Wealthy variety in my nursery, only four 
years’ growth from root-grafts, were loaded with apples. One 
small tree produced thirty-five good sized apples. 

One thousand two-year old Concord grape vines set out in 
May have all lived and made heavy growth. Also cherry, pear 
and quince trees set last spring have lived and done well. 

I am not in love with.spraying fruit trees. I sent to New 
York state and got me an automatic sprayer, supposing that by 
spraying I would have fruit in abundance. Where I sprayed 
I got but little fruit, and where no spraying was done there was 
plenty of fruit. 


JEFFERS’ TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT. 
DEWAIN COOK, SUPT. 


We stated in our midsummer report that the Florence and sev- 
eral other varieties of crabs had set for a full crop, but the apple 
scab continued to such an extent that it took practically all the 
crab apples but Whitney No. 20, which we class as a small apple. 
‘hey bore a fair crop of the finest Whitneys we ever grew. 

Our apple orchard the past season has been practically free 
from blight, only barely enough of it in places to be noticeable. 
We attribute this state of affairs largely to the fact that we have 
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our orchard and windbreaks trimmed up so that the air can cir- 
culate freely at all times through the orchard. 

The apple crop was large as a whole, but the most prolific 
of the large varieties was the Duchess. It seems to be the one 
variety which we can rely upon for a crop year after year. 

We began selling our Duchess apples on August 5th and kept 
our local market supplied with them until Sept. 27th, making the 
season of the Duchess fifty-three days. Okabena bore heavily 
upon trees that did not overbear the previous season; they were 
marketed with the last of our Duchess. 

Patten’s Greening bore its usual good crop. The fruit hangs 
well to the tree. We begin to market them when the Wealthys 
are all gone, and consider this one of the most valuable varieties. 

The Cross (413) overbore, and the fruit was rather small for 
market. The Malinda also set very full but scabbed so badly 
that it had no market value. Peerless set for a light ¢rop, but 
it also scabbed badly. 


Winter scene at Jeffers’ Trial Station. 


The Northwest Greening, top-worked upon the Virginia 
crab and the Hibernal apple, gave us a fine crop. It is the most 
promising winter apple we have growing. 

One Scott’s Winter tree, set twelve years ago last spring, 
gave us a barrel of small but perfect fruit. The Anisim, or 
Red Anis, set twelve years, bore for the first time. It attracted 
quite a bit of attention in October by its brilliant red color and 
its fine eating qualities. 

We have the Yellow Sweet under three different names. It 
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proves to be a shy bearer and fruit very perishable, and we do 
not consider it of any value. 

The Wealthy gave us only a light crop. We had a frost on 
the morning of May 27th which we think reduced the crop of 
that variety. 

The Antonovka bore a fine crop which was entirely free from 
scab. It appears to be a valuable variety for this section. Blush- 
ed Calville is another variety that promises to be valuable. It 
is of large size and bears well. It is a few days earlier than the 
Duchess. 

The Breskovka bore very heavily. We have had three trees 
of this variety in bearing about twelve years and find it one of if 
not the most productive variety grown at this station, but the 
fruit is of only medium size and the quality is nothing extra. 
It is a little earlier than the Duchess, but the fruit does not sell 
very well. . 

Yellow Transparent bore a very good crop. We consider it 
our best extra early variety. Hibernal bore fairly well, but we 
can only market the fruit at a reduced price. 

We had in our apple orchard considerable of what is known 
as the brown rot, or ripe rot. It appears to be the same disease, 
or rather fungus, that has ruined so many of our plums for sev- 
eral seasons. It was first noticed on some of our Duchess ap- 
ples, but the Patten’s Greening was affected the most. -This 
rot seems to be a new danger here that threatens the apple in- 
dustry. One grower here declared that it was the blight, which, 
after nearly ruining his apple orchard, was also destroying his 
apples. 

As to plums, the following varieties gave us a good crop: 
Wolf (freestone), Wolf (clingstone), Wvant, Paul Wolf and For- 
est Garden, the freestone Wolf being overloaded. 

The shothole fungus was very bad, causing much of the 
plum fruit to be undersized, some of the plum trees being near- 
ly bare of foliage at the time the fruit was ripening. 

The Surprise, Aitkin and Weaver we consider worthless for 
this section on account of non-productiveness. We have had 
trees of these varieties of bearing size from five to fifteen years 
and where we ought to have had many bushels of the fruit we 
have hardly been able to get specimens. Some of the other va- 
rieties that have failed almost as completely are Rollingstone, 
Cheney, Mankato and Ocheeda. I have been growing these 
varieties from ten to fifteen years and have never had the 
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Ocheeda bear anything like a crop; the others have all given us 
one good crop and one or two very small crops, but most sea- 
sons they were about a total failure. 


After a hail storm, at Jetfers’ Tiial Station. 


The kinds that have proved reliable bearers for a long term 
of years are DeSoto, Wolf (freestone) and Wyant. I might 
also add to this list Rockford and Forest Garden. Most of our 
largest and best selling plums cannot, it seems, be relied upon 
always for a large crop, although they are rarely a total failure. 
The large varieties which are referred to here are the Hawkeye, 
Stoddard and the clingstone Wolf: 

The Compass plum set for a fair crop, but the fruit all rotted 
upon the trees before they ripened. The Terry plum, formerly 
called Free Silver, is a most promising variety. It is the largest 
pure native variety that I have fruited. 

Of the Japanese hybrids, the Bursota has proven unproduc- 
tive; the Cheneybot gave us a fine crop on grafts set three years 
—it seems to be a Cheney very much improved. The Eureka and 
Emerald are also very promising. The former is large, early 
and of elegant quality, the Emerald is late, very large and good: 
both appear to be as productive as any of the large varieties. 

The plum gouger did not show up the past season; the 
curculio did some damage but less than usual. 

Black raspberries were all a failure here from cane rust, 
or anthracnose; but the reds, Turner, Cuthbert, Brandywine and 
Superb, all gave us a fine crop. They had no winter protection. 

Our blackberries, Snyder and Stone’s Hardy, bore very well, 
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but the birds got the most of the fruit. We like the Snyder best. 
We have had no drouth the past season but, rather, too much 
rain all the way through, heavy dews, I believe, every night and 
some very hot weather—just the weather, we believe, favoring 
the spread of fungous diseases and blight. 
We believe the apple and other fruit trees at this station are go- 


ing into winter quarters in very good condition and that condi- 


tions are favorable for a crop of fruit next season. Heavy late 
rains have filled the sloughs and thoroughly soaked the ground. 


LA CRESCENT TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT. 
F, I. HARRIS, SUPT. 


A combination of circumstances has prevented me from at- 
tending the society meetings during the past two years, and for 
this reason, and a partial failure of crops, I could not muster 
up enough enthusiasm to send in the regular reports. 

In looking over the reports from other stations I find that 
my experience has been about the average, so will not go into 
details at this late day. The greatest obstacle to successful 
fruit growing so far encountered has been excessive and long 
continued rainfall. These conditions were favorable for the 
growth of fungous diseases and prevented effectual spraying, 
and the results have been disastrous and discouraging. 

The season of 1905 was almost a duplicate of the two preced- 
ing. A cold, backward spring, with continuous rains during the 
spring and summer months, caused more than one-half the fruit 
crop to drop before maturity, and the remainder was largely of 
poor quality in the experimental orchard. This was notably 
the result in the plum orchard, which bloomed in profusion but 
failed to mature any perfect fruit. ( 

The crop of small fruit was below the average. Strawberries 
commencing to ripen late ended at the usual time, so were a 
short crop and of poor quality. The Senator Dunlap is the only 
one of the newer varieties tested that proves worth general 

ultivation. After two years fruiting on a variety of soils and 

locations I have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best berry 
for either home use or the market. This and the Warfield are 
the leading varieties and are enough for the commercial grower. 
Bederwood and Splendid are still popular for home use and 
nearby market but too soft and light colored for shipping. A 
number of others have been tried and found wanting and have 
been discarded. 
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Residence of F. I. Harris, La Crescent. 


Currants and gooseberries were a very light crop. Rasp- 
berries where winter covered, nearly a full crop. Leading varie- 
ties are Cuthbert, red, and Cumberland, black. Grapes yielded 
a small crop of poor quality. Apples in the commercial orchard 
where properly sprayed produced a fair crop of good quality, 
but where spraying was neglected they were not worth gather- 
ing. Duchess, Wealthy and Patten’s Greening were the leading 
and only paying varieties. A number of new varieties bore for 
the first time in the experimental orchard, but the fruit was so 
scattering and weather so unfavorable that spraying was neg- 
lected and in consequence the fruit was of such poor quality that 
it was impossible to judge fairly of its merits, and I am not ready 
to recommend any of them without further trial. Many that 
proved of inferior size have been removed and replaced with 
standard varieties. This work has been going on for several 
years, and at present over one hundred large trees are marked 
for removal. Considerable has been accomplished by pruning 
and thinning, but much remains to be done. The trouble has been 
a scarcity of suitable land, and in consequence trees were set too 
thick. 

Only a very few trees were affected by blight, and no injury 
done of any consequence. ‘Trees ripened up well and are well 
filled with blossom buds, and the outlook for a crop is the best 
for years. ‘ 

The pryus baccata trees received for trial arrived very late 
and were set in a cornfield and so made only a small growth, but 
are all in a healthy condition except one Hibernal, which proved 
dead. 
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MONTEVIDEO TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT. 


LYCURGUS R. MOYER, SUPT. 


The reports of this station have already called attention to 
the excellent results obtained by hill-side planting, when care is 
taken to construct and keep open ditches running diagonally 
up the hill, so as to gather up and conduct the water which 
plows down the hill during sudden summer showers toward the 
trees or shrubs. In this manner we have been able to successful- 
iy grow the Russian tamarisk on a dry hillside after it had 
wholly failed on level black prairie soil. A young orchard set 
two years ago in tough prairie sod on a steep bluff has done so 
well that we are convinced that the coming orchards in dry 
southwestern Minnesota are thus to be grown. 

In setting an orchard on this plan a generous hole for the 
tree should be dug, and the sods taken from the hole should be 
used to form a permanent embankment on the down-hill side of 
the hole. In digging the ditches from the hole diagonally up 
the hill the sods are likewise to be used to raise an embank- 
ment on the lower side of the ditch, so that the tree when set will 


stand at the intersection of the two ditches, the ground sloping 


{rom every direction towards the tree. The following diagram 
will illustrate the plan: 
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Plan of pic1ting tree in sidehill orchard. 


The soil in the bottom of the ditches and on the top of the 
embankment must be kept carefully hoed, for your apple trees 
will not grow in a tough sod of perennial grasses, such as is sure 
to be formed on a wild prairie. 

Blight was unusually prevalent in the apple orchards. The 
varieties most resistant to this_disease are Peerless, Anis and 
Estelline. Among the worst blighters are Orang? crab and 
Whitney. 
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Elaeagnus angustifolia (Oleaster). 
Shepherdia argentea (Buffalo Berry). 
Syringa Josikaea. 

Syringa villosa. 

Syringa vulgaris (Common Lilac). 
Syringa vulgaris alba (White Lilac). 
ere vulgaris purpurea (Charles 


Syringa Chinensis. 

Syringa Persica. 

Syringa Japonica (Tree Lilac). 

Lonicera Morrowi. 

Lonicera Ruprechtiana. - 

Lonicera Tartarica (Bush MHoney- 

suckle). 

Lonicera Tartarica speciosa (L. splen- 

dens). 

Lonicera Tartarica parvifolia. 

Lonicera dioica. 

Caragana arborescens (Pea Tree). 

Caragana frutescens. 

Caragana pygmaea. 

Rosa rugosa. 

Philadelphus 
ange). 

Philadelphus coronarius, 

Philadelphus Zeyheri. 

Philadelphus Lemoinei, 

Philadelphus microphyllus. 

Philadelphus Gordonianus. 

Berberis vulgaris (Barberry). 

Berberis vulgaris atropurpurea. 

Berberis Amurensis. 


pubescens (Mock Or- 


Now that botanists have settled their differences, 
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The tests made at this station indicate that the following 
shrubs may be safely planted in southwestern Minnesota for 
landscape decoration, care being taken to give good cultivation: 


Crataegus flabellata (Native Thorn). 
Amelanchier Canadensis (June Berry). 
Ame!s nechier Botryapium, 
Amelanchier alnifolia. 
Prunus Americana. 
Prunus Americana 
&c.). 
Prunus pumila (Sand Cherry). 
Prunus pumila Besseyi. 
Prunus tomentosa. 
Prunus Pennsylvanica (Wild Bird 
Cherry). 
Prunus Virginiana (Choke Cherry). 
Prunus demissa. 
Prunus padus commutata (May Day 
Tree). 
Prunus nana (Russian Almond). 
Rhus glabra (Sumach) 
Rhus trilobata. 
Viburnum Lentago (Sheep-berry). 
Viburnum Lantana (Wayfaring Tree), 
Viburnum Opulus (Cranberry Bush). 
Viburnum Opulos sterile (Snow-ball). 
Cornus stolonifera. 
Cornus alternifolia. 
Pinus montana Mughus (Swiss Moun- 
tain Pine). 
The following-are climbing vines: 
Lonicera sempervirens, 
Lonicera Sullivantii. 
Ampefopsis quinquefolia, 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia Engelmanni. 


nigra (Cheney, 


as they 


did at the recent botanical congress held at Vienna, and have 
agreed on a standard nomenclature, it would seem that horticul- 
turists and nurserymen might agree to be governed by it, and 
put an end to the present practice of each nursery naming things 
according to its own taste and fancy. Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Horticulture has now been published several years. It 
was prepared by scholarly men and describes about every varie- 
ty of plant and shrub to be found in American nurseries and gar- 
dens. Why not try using the names given therein for a while 
and see how it works? 

L. R. Moyer: I want to-‘make the statement that the Monte- 
video station has been devoted almost wholly to the trial of or- 
namental shrubs. We have a little orchard, a very small one, 
early all planted with Russian apple trees that I received from 
the Iowa Agricultural College twelve years ago. Among those 
apples that were grafted the best was the Anisette, identical 
with the Duchess of Oldenburg, and the. Anis, a small apple 
but entirely free from blight, and the Blushed Calville, which is 
an excellent summer apple, being about ten days earlier than the 
Duchess, although the tree unfortunately is quite a blighter. 

Outside of the orchard the grounds have been planted with 
ornamental shrubbery. I do not know whether the word orna- 
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mental is a good one to use or not, but it is such things as are 
used along the line of landscape gardening. 


Shrubbery and evergreens at L. R. Moyer'’s p.ace. 


The best of these shrubs are the lilacs, of which we have a 
variety. The best is the Japanese tree lilac (Syringa Japonica) 
of which we think a great deal. It blooms three weeks after 
the common lilac is gone. We have another that has no com- 
mon name, the Syringa Villosa, which is also hardy and blooms 
three weeks after the common lilac is gone. Then we have the 
Syringa Josikaea, which also blooms later. Some of the Syringa 
vulgaris are very good ones. For instance, the Charles XII is 
an excellent lilac, and there are some other varieties I do not 
know anything about. We think a great deal of the bush 
honeysuckle (Lonicera Tartarica). One I received from Prof. 
Budd, the Lonicera speciosa, I do not think is named right. 
There are two or three varieties of bush honeysuckle, with the 
termination Ruprechtiana and Morrowi. Our experience with 
the Philadelphus differs from that of Prof. Hansen. He finds 
them to be tender, and we find them to be hardy and one of our 
most excellent shrubs. We have four or five species, and the 
nomenclature is mixed, and it would be hard to give their names. 
We think a great deal of the Caragana which we received from 
Iowa. We think a great deal of the snowball and of its ofig- 
inal type, the high bush cranberry (Viburnum opulus), one of 
the best shrubs we have. I do not think of anything more I can 
add to this report. 

I might speak of the Rosa rugosa, one of the best shrubs we 
have. 

Mr. Nils Anderson: Will the Rosa rugosa grow without 
covering? 

Judge Moyer: Oh, yes, it will. 
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OWATONNA TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT. 
THOS. E. CASHMAN, SUPT, 


As time advances we realize more and more that the Min- 
nesota legislature in laying aside the small tract of land on the 
state farm at Owatonna for experimental purposes acted wisely, 
also that the late E. S. H. Dartt, who was superintendent of 
the Owatonna station from its inception until his death, ful- 
filied his mission. The seed that he planted was of the hardiest 
varieties, selected from apples grown in his orchard, and while 
he might have produced more large, fine colored apples had he 
not planted so much crab apple seed yet we have a great many 
varieties from crab seed that bear large and good marketable 
apples. J am confident that a number of them will win a place 
among our leading commercial sorts. 


Thos. E. Cashman, Owatonna. 


The trees from the Duchess and Wealthy seed are showing 
up best of all, and I am pleased to be able to report that the 
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Wealthy seedlings are much hardier than the parent tree and 
not nearly so susceptible to blight. The thinning out of inferio- 
and blighting sorts last year proved very beneficial to the ones 
showing most promise, as the heretofore badly crowded condi- 
tion made the fruit very small and inferior, and varieties that we 
supposed had little or no value bore this year nice, large, highly 
colored apples. 

There has been very little planting done at the station since 
my appointment for the simple reason that all the suitable land 
was already occupied. Prof. Green sent me some new varie- 
ties last spring to experiment with, and twelve trees budded on 
Pyrus baccata roots were received from the Minnesota Horti- 
cultural Society. In order to make room for them, we dug out a 
number of trees which showed little promise. The majority of 
of the trees received from the society have made a growth 
ranging from two to twelve inches. Part of the trees were 
planted twenty inches deep and the balance three inches deeper 
than they came out of the ground. I found that the deepest 
planted trees started growing the earliest in the spring and made 
the most satisfactory growth throughout the season. The va- 
rieties received were Patten’s Greening, Charlamoff, Duchess, 
Hibernal and Wealthy. 

The past season I broke up a low spot of ground in the north- 
east corner of the station, dug out the quack srass, which, by 
the way, had full control, and put in tile drainage. This will 
make a goo spot for future experiments. This winter I in- 
tend to graft from some of the best varieties originated at the 
station and will thus have an opportunity of learning more about 
them when planted at regular distances. If this does not meet 
with Prof. Green’s approval, I will follow any other method 
that he may suggest. 

Out of the 1,500 new varieties growing at the Owatonna sta- 
tion when I was appointéd superintendent, about 800 have been 
cut out, and with proper care their is no doubt but what we will be 
able to turn out a number of trees that will be equal if not better 
than any of the best known kinds. The chief thing to be determin- 
ed from the tree now is quality of the fruit and the length of time 
it will keep. : 

‘The bad blighters have all been disposed of, and there is not 
a tree in the station now that will blight to amount to anything 
if not infected by blighters from other orchards. During the 
past two years we have sprayed the trees several times, which de- 
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_stroyed the majority of the insect pests, and this year’s crop of 
fruit has been free from scab and worms and of very good qual- 
ity. 

I have kept our man Villwock at the station all summer with 
the exception of a few days, and part of the time we gave him 
other help. I made an exhibit of some of the best varieties of 
apples grown at the station at the last Minnesota state fair and 
also have an exhibit at this meeting. The apple crop, amount- 
ing to 154 bushels, was turned over to the School for Indigent 
Children. We would have had a much larger yield this year 
were it not for the fact that frost killed most of the blossoms on 
the late blooming sorts. I have paid out $263.00 for the work 
done at the station this season. This includes the breaking up 
of the low ground referred to, digging out the quack grass and 
the tile draining. There are many varieties at the station that 
have not yet come into bearing, and I hope to be able to report 
good results from them at some future time. 


PLEASANT MOUNDS TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


Je Sa DARKS, pUPT, 


A trial to determine the difference between apple or plum 
trees bearing in sod or in cultivated land has been going on for 
the last few years at this place. A number of trees somewhat 
scattered at the end of some long rows of apple trees were select- 
ed, the ground plowed and kept in hoed crops for the past four 
years. It has been found that the trees in the sod of timothy and 
clover have borne about twice as much as those in the cultivated 
ground. Several varieties such as Whitney’s No. 20, Walbridge, 
Wealthy, Haas and others were included in this trial. The 
Whitney had six trees in a row, three of them in sod and three 
in the-cultivated ground. Those in the sod have borne heavily 
every year, while those in cultivated ground have borne sparing- 
ly of a better quality of fruit. The same conditions have ap- 
peared with all the varieties in the plot. Plums set to replace 
the apple trees that died out have shown just the reverse—those 
cultivated bearing much better than those in the sod. Haas 
trees in the cultivated plot suffered worse from scab and death 
the last two years than those on the sod ground. 

A lot of young plum trees top-worked two years ago made 
such a rank growth that many of them broke down at the union. 
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We tried pinching off the tops of the rank scions and saved all 
those thus treated—and they made a better and more symmetri- 
cal top. : 

A few top-worked half hardy varieties of apples, such as 
Baldwin, Northern Spy and others, on Virginia crab, three years 
old, have proved hardy so far and are doing nicely. 

A lot of pyrus baccata used as stocks to graft and bud on 
have not proved satisfactory. They made slow growth and 
some blighted. We are not pleased with the experience so far. 
Our seedling bed, from seed of Wolf River fertilized on Tolman 
Sweet, two and three years old, presents a sorry appearance. 
Most all blighted tops that are dead show the strong characteris- 
tics of the Tolman Sweet in their make up, while seedlings of 
Wolf River fertilized by Tolman Sweet that have not blighted 
show the Wolf River blood in their make up, which never blights 
to speak of. 


SAUK RAPIDS TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT. 
MRS. JENNIE STAGER, SUPT, 


The past fruit season was not an entirely satisfactory one on 
account of the cold, wet spring and summer. Strawberries started 
well in the spring, but when in full bearing and nearly ripe, pre- 
sumably from need of moisture at the roots the fall before, sud- 
denly whole fields of them were stricken and died in a day and 
night. Currants and gooseberry did well, although late in 
ripening. Raspberries, both black and red, had good crops. For 
red raspberries we depend mostly on the Turner. The Columbia 
also gives us a good crop of large berries but not firm, therefore 
not so good for market. We never lay our canes down. Our 
young apple orchard gave us plenty of apples and was entirely 
free from scab or blight; but plums, I am sorry to say, not- 
withstanding being well sprayed, rotted badly. 

Most all of our flowering shrubs seemed to thrive even if the 
weather was cold and wet—and were covered with bloom. With 
the exception of some seven hundred peonies, a number of phlox 
and some columbines received from C. S. Harrison, of York, 
Nebraska, and a basket of greenhouse plants from Prof. S. B. 
Green, nothing new was planted this year. 


SAUK RAPIDS TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT,. IOI 


1. Mr. E. Cross. 7. Mrs. E. Cross. 
3. Mr. Geo. A. Stager. 8. Mrs. Jennie Stager. 


I spoke about the strawberries in my vicinity, but on my own 
place there was not one that came through in nice shape except 
the Brandywine, and there was no blight or anything of the sort 
on that. 

As to apples, we have a little orchard, only four years in 
bearing. We had a very high wind that blew over a number of 
trees. We had no blight in the orchard this year, and 
no scab except on the Longfield. Our currants and goose- 
berries did very will. We sprayed our plums, and they promised 
well, but we had such continuous rains through the season that 
when they were almost ripe they began to rot, and spraying 
would do no good with so much rain, and a great many rotted so 
quickly that we did not have time to take them off the trees 
before they were gone. I received a dozen trees grafted on the 
Pyrus baccata, and they made a very good growth. We havea 
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e¢ood deal of ornamentals at our place too. Raspberries turned 
out very well. I never lay them down, and yet we have enormous 
crops of Turner and Cuthbert. We tried to dig out the black- 
berries, but the Snyder will run along the fence, and we have 
as many as we had other years along the pasture fence. 

I received from Mr. Harrison 700 peonies. I furnish a good 
many blooms to florists, and I put in over 700 peonies I received 
from Mr. Harrison. I also put in some of his new phlox. All 
kinds of perennial phlox are hardy without any covering, but at 
the same time it is better to throw some light manure over them 
in the fall. 

I want to speak about the work Frank Randall is doing at 
the state reformatory. He is planting a large number of orna- 
mental trees, and he has catalpa that are doing well. He has 
planted plum trees of seedlings. I don’t think we ever had a 
superintendent at the reformatory that has done as good work 
as he does. Somewhere he discovered a wild grape that is a 
very large and fine grape and is perfectly hardy. He started 
a large number of vines and let us have some. They are not old 
enough yet to know what they will do. He started quite a 
number of grape vines, and they made a good growth this year. 
They don’t require any covering. I thought I would speak of 
that because he is doing good work, and it may influence some 
others to do good work. (Applause.) | 

The Chairman: With reference to that hardy grape grown 
by Mr. Randall, it is probably identical with the Beta. It orig- 
inated with Andr-w Svelten, and has been referred to in the Horti- 
cultural Magazine from time to time. It is a rank grower, a 
heavy bearer and perfectly hardy. 


WEST CONCORD TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT. 
FRED COWLES, SUPT. 


At the time we made our last midsummer report everything 
promised a bountiful harvest, all fruits had blossomed freely and 
looked most favorable. Strawberries, although promising a 
large crop, fruited lightly, and heavy rain hindered picking, al- 
though cool weather helped matters a great deal. Our favorite 
varieties are Warfield, Sen. Dunlap, Splendid and Lovett. These 
well known varieties are more profitable than newer ones that 
we have tried, and they take well on the market. For canning 
Warfield and Dunlap are considered the best. 
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Raspberries were all that they promised to be. Ohio did bet- 
ter than they have for several years. Older, Palmer and Loudon 
bore a good crop. 

Blackberries were a good crop. Every one that had a few 
bushes had plenty of fruit. 

Grapes were almost a failure—a few scattering bunches but 
nothing to speak of. 

Plums. Wyant bore a good crop. We consider this variety 
one of the best for our location. The past three seasons it has 
given us good crops. De Soto and Wolf bore a light crop, and 
the fruit was quite scabby, especially that of the De Soto. Sur- 
prise bore no fruit this year, although the trees were healthy and 
vigorous. 


Seedling phlox, at Fred Cowles’ place. 


Apples were a light crop. Patten’s Greening bore the 
heaviest crop of all varieties on our grounds and with very 
little blight. Hibernal bore well. We think more of this apple 
than we used to, as the tree is very hardy and the fruit is very 
good for culinary purposes. Peerless was a. total failure in 
our orchard on account of the scab, but in a neighboring orchard 
of twenty trees there was picked about fifty bushels of apples. 
‘These were beautiful apples and sold for $1.00 per bushel. 

I have been trying the dust spray this year for scab, but I 
am not satisfied with the results; although our entomologist ad- 
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vised me to tse the liquid spray, I thought I knew best. I gave 
it a thorough trial and could not see any difference in trees that 
were sprayed or were not. But I found the dust spray all right 
for the currant worm. I shall try the liquid spray another 
season and shall give the dust spray another trial also, as I be- 
lieve that the time has come that we must spray if we are. to 
raise good fruit. 

A few years ago I set out a few seedling apple trees with 
great expectations. Two or three of these bore this year for 
the first time but, to our disappointment, small, inferior fruit. 
But we live in hopes for the future, and believe some one 
will find just the apple for the Northwest. 

Evergreens have made a good growth this season, it being 
wet and cool and favorable for transplanting them. Farmers 


have commenced to see their value for windbreaks and are set- 


ting them out by the hundreds. 


WRENSHALL TRIAL STATION, ANNUAL REPORT. 
F. B. MC LERAN, SUPT, 


At the last annual meeting, one year ago, I was informed that 
a horticultural trial station would be located on my farm near 
Wrenshall, twenty miles from Duluth on the N. P. R. R. To ex- 
plain the need of a trial station at this particular point I will try 
to make you better acquainted with the conditions. About thirty 
iniles from Lake Superior up the St. Louis River Valley is a 
height of land, or divide, which rises about 700 feet above the 
lake. The section between this divide and the lake has a climate 
that is governed largely by the lake winds and lake conditions. 
There is a material difference in the climate of this small section 
and of that just over the divide. It is in the very center of this 
section that Wrenshall Station is located,—twenty miles from 
the lake, ten miles from the St. Louis river. 

Regarding the work at this station, I can only mention that 
undertaken, as no definite results can be obtained in one season. 
However, I hope at some later date to accomplish things that 
will be of interest and of value to us all. 

I will not take space to list all the varieties set for trial, but 
if any one is interested enough to drop me a postal will be glad 
to mail them such list. : 

Last spring 150 trees, apples and plums, were set out. These 
included thirty varieties of apples and crabs, and twelve kinds 
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of plums. Six varieties each of currants, gooseberries, red and 
black raspberries were set out; also some grapes. 

This stock comes from six different nurseries, and some from 
Prof. Green, some from Mr. Elliot, and the Pyrus baccata budded 
trees from the state experiment station also. These plantings 
thus represent nine different sources, which should bring out 
some interesting results as to their relative merits. 

Forty different varieties of strawberries are growing here. 
These strawberries come from growers in New York, Ohio, 
Dakota, Michigan and Minnesota. Part are so-called “pedigree” 
plants and part those that are not. All have done exceedingly 
well the past season. 

Every one of the 150 trees set by me last spring were still 
alive this fall. Of fifty trees set three years ago, forty-six are 
still alive and doing well. Two Duchess bore their first fruit this 
year. A test between the so-called “pedigree” strawberry plants 
and those commonly sold by nurserymen is under way. The 
growth of the present year show no choice, but an opinion can- 
not be formed until they come into bearing. Strawberries are 
being tried on sand, red clay and clay and sandy loam. The trees 
have never had any protection from the weather whatever. I 
do not believe in petting them. If they cannot withstand the 
climate, they must go. Wild bird cherries, choke cherries, high 
bush cranberries, dewberries, thimble berries, blueberries, 
strawberries, currants and raspberries grow wild here by the 
hundreds of acres. I shall do much experimenting with these 
wild fruits, as they are all hardy here. I have succeeded in 
grafting the tame cherry upon the wild cherry stock. 

Snowballs, lilacs, peonies and roses do well and should be 
planted more largely about our farm homes. Trusting that future 
reports will be of more interest and assuring you I shall spare 
no pains in my efforts to accomplish things of some value, I close 
this my first report. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison (Neb.): Do you graft the tame cherry on 
the wild? 

Mr. McLeran: Yes, and make it live. 

Mr. Harrison: You can graft them on the eastern bird cherry 
and make them live. 

The Chairman: It has been done in this country, but it does 
not make a satisfactory stock. 

Mr. McLeran: I attempted twenty grafts, and there were six 
that grew. 

i os C. W. Merritt: Don’t you lose the wild fruit by prairie 
res! 


: Mr. McLeran: We have a good many, but that brings in the 
ruit. 
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A SEASON’S WORK WITH CHILDREN AND FLOWERS. 
MRS. ANNA B. UNDERWOOD, LAKE CITY. 


Before taking up the topic assigned me, it may be well to review 
briefly some of the preliminary details leading thereto. Doing so 
may be of service to others interested in organizing improvement 
clubs, who with the practical methods of one club before them 
can adopt or modify or avoid entirely what may be of no use under 
other existing conditions. What will be outlined here will apply 
only to cities and towns of less than 5,000. Larger places must 
compete with those of their own size, engendering a spirit of rivalry 
that will force the residents to advance measures that will enhance 
the business outlook of the community. This is the work of the local 
“Commercial Clubs” and “Citizens’ Leagues,” who will, figuratively 
speaking, put the best foot foremost, hold rousing meetings of the 
business men and adopt’ measures that will attract some of the 
floating commercial enterprises that are in search of bonuses, etc., 
to tie them to earth, frequently for a temporary period only. The 
cities lacking this aggressive life in their midst soon sink to the 
level of what is commonly termed “dead towns” and very soon dis- 
play all of the characteristices thereof: namely, deserted houses, 
empty, rundown business blocks, lifeless inhabitants, etc. 


Activity among the citizens must be the keynote of effort in all 
places, large or small, in order to make the most of surrounding 
advantages and to improve conditions, for just so soon as activity 
ceases a place will surely retrograde and many of the inhabitants, 
not recognizing their own responsibility, will move to a “live” town. 


The smaller cities, towns and villages will need to attain results 
through different methods. Their location may preclude the pos- 
sibility of phenomenal growth, but they can foster the business in- 
terests they already have, and, above all, the schools, churches, 
public buildings, public grounds and homes can be kept in the best 
condition, so as to bring into the social and home-life of the resi- 
dents content, even enjoyment, in their environment. These smaller 
places are fast becoming recognized as ideal for the true home life. 

In order to accomplish this attractiveness, much personal effort 
is required. Individuals must assume responsibility, must feel that 
the general weal is their own concern and that they must cultivate 
an interest in affairs pertaining to the well-being of their neighbors. 
As some one has aptly said, “Whatever strengthens the attachment 
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which a person feels for the place of his residence tends to make him 
a better citizen; loyalty to country grows out of loyalty to home 
and friends.” 

About a year ago some of the earnest women of our small city 
were imbued with the idea that although nature had done much for 
us in the way of a most beautiful lake, surrounded by picturesque 
bluffs and valleys, which made a beautiful setting for the many 
homes, yet after the eye had absorbed the beauty of the distant 
surroundings and roamed nearer home, taking in the unattractive- 
ness of some of the streets, the unkempt condition of our neighbots’ 
yards—as well as our own—there was much found to offend the 
sight. Then began a search for information pertaining to our needs. 
Books, magazines and papers were read, but no detailed plan could 
be unearthed that might be applied to our particular case. We read 
much of the extensive operations in boulevarding streets, improving 
and adding to park systems, the passing of laws compelling com- 
pliance with recognized necessary improvements; but all was on a 
scale beyond us. 

We found much to inspire us and to increase our determina- 
tion “to do something.” Here is what an M. D. had to say: “In 
cities, a park is an absolute necessity in order to furnish .recrea- 
tion of body and mind for those who are tired of. city sights and 
sounds and wish to recuperate in the country without leaving town. 
It is a breathing place to the city and gives coolness and pure air 
in summer; it serves to relieve the dullness and monotony of paved 
streets and long rows of houses; it attracts the people and awakens 
local pride.” Says the editor of “Garden and Forest: “Trees and 
shrubs and flowers and grass are possessions of as real and prac- 
tical value as are pure water, good drainage, fresh air, hospitals, 
schools and churches.” “But the truest value of public parks is in 
the rest they give to eyes and mind, to heart and soul, through the 
soothing charm, the fresh and inspiring influence, the impersonal, 
unexciting pleasure, which nothing but the works of nature can give 
to man.” 

With words like these to encourage, our business meetings were 
the scene of lively discussions of what we had read, and a process of 
elimination was carried on. Our beautiful, broad, deep, clear lake 
of constantly changing water, our wide valley with abundance of 
trees and nearby streams, supplied us with pure air and park-like 
conditions. We really lived in a park. So we narrowed our line 
of observation and began to study conditions in detail and soon were 
nearly overwhelmed with unpleasant things. The unsightly ap- 
pearance of portions of the lake front; the untidiness at the rear of 
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stores; the frequent mud holes in the streets; uneven sidewalks; 
noxious weeds along the roadside and in vacant lots; the rubbish of 
tin cans, bottles, boilers, crockery, etc., dumped beside a beautiful 
driveway (between two days) ; broken down fences, etc. There was 
so much that evidently should be done, and that at once, that we 
were almost discouraged before starting out on our crusade, for how 


could all this be changed with only a few apparently to work? 


However, after due reflection, we wisely concluded to lay our plans 
for only as much as we knew we could reasonably accomplish, 
remembering that there were other years before.us. We had no 
funds to work with; our only resources, as one tritely expressed it, 
were “plenty of talk and a reasonable degree of influence,’ and we 
determined to work these to the limit. 

We formed an organization of women with a membership fee of 
twenty-five cents per year. Men were admitted as honorary mem- 
bers by paying fifty cents. With this low charge, no one need stay 
away through lack of funds. 

This gave us a small amount to begin with, and it was used to keep 
up the interest of our monthly evening meetings. For these we 
made up programs to cover an hour. We had two ten minute talks 
or papers; the balance of the time was used in three to five minute 
talks, with two musical numbers. We were prompt in beginning and 
closing, and if any one presumed on having much to divulge, requir- 
ing extension of time, he was informed that another evening was 
coming when he would be allowed an opportunity to continue. This 
promptness and strictness in carrying out the program, brought out 
quick, snappy, sparkling remarks that were always well received. 
Our aim was to bring as many as possible to their feet, and we were 
agreeably surprised to find that there were many who were doing a 
great deal of thinking and were only waiting for an opportunity to be 
lined up in battle array. 

For- one entertainment we engaged Prof. Samuel B, Green to 
give a lecture on “Street and Home Improvement,” illustrated with 
stereoptican views. This awakened much interest and formed the 
basis of the discussion for the next regular meeting. Each program 
was always followed by a social hour, and these were pronounced 
by many to be the most instructive of all, for with a cup of tea or 
coffee and a wafer in hand—a glass of lemonade and a wafer in 
warm weather—it was so much easier to talk over and discuss mat- 
ters with a few than to make a set speech to a hundred or more 
listening ears. It was truly pleasing to watch the groups in different 
parts of the room, and, passing from one to another to hear, “our 
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streets,’ “such a lovely place,” “something should be done,” “let 
us bring it up at next meeting,” etc. 

The executive committee procured a map of the city showing the 
streets, and then, house by house, mentally, went up and down both 
sides each street selecting one person who would likely to serve 
as chairman of a committee for that street. The streets running 
lengthways were divided by a certain cross street. Our idea, by 
this subdivision, was to assign to each committee an amount of ter- 
ritory that it could cover easily, exacting but a minimum of time. 
This chairman was empowered to form a sub-committee for his 
street of three to five members, as he thought necessary, for the 
complete surveillance of the same. These sub-committees were 
to meet and talk over the situation as they found opportunity, to in- 
terest the dwellers on their respective streets in the work of the im- 
provement club, to take note of the attractive features as well as of 
the objectionable, to decide upon what their street needed most, 
etc. At the call of the executive committee, the chairmen of the 
various street committees met occasionally for the purpose of report: — 
ing progress—whether mud holes had been filled or drained off, 
accumulation, of manure removed, rubbish and piles of wood taken 
from the sidewalks. These meeting were productive of great good 
and led to good-natured rivalry in getting the streets into line for the 
spring cleaning. The noxious weeds were also considered and best 
methods for eradication given. 

Newspaper men, as a rule, are interested in the advancement of 
their home towns, and ours proved the most enthusiastic of the 
tribe. They worked shoulder to shoulder with the club, doing much 
gratuitous work. The state and city laws governing conditions of 
streets and home grounds were printed in both papers, and a few 
hundred reprints were made, to send to residents who might ignore 
gentle suggestions. I will say that this number of leaflets is intact, 
as we found no occasion to resort to severe measures. Our city 
council also were always ready to do what they could when backed 
up by the public sentiment aroused. 

Occasionally we would hear some one say: ‘What is the good 
of all this talk? Why don’t you do something?” To such we 
wanted to say, but did not, “Give us $100, and we will do some- 
thing.” But our object was not to do the work of others, but to 
influence them to “get into the swim” of earnest endeavor and line 
up with the progressive ones. Still we felt that we must show “out- 
siders” that we could accomplish something, just for the sake of 
reputation and “influence,” and some one suggested the “future 
citizens” as being good material with which to work. 
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A news item in the “Park and Cemetery” mentioned that suc- 
cessful work with the children had been carried on in a certain 
town in Massachusetts by an improvement association, giving the 
_ name of the secretary. A letter of inquiry brought a courteous, help- 
ful letter, clippings, etc., which told of results in general. Very 
little was given in the way of details; all these we had to work out 
for ourselves; and I purpose now giving the details of our methods, 
hoping they may aid others in taking up similar work. 

The members of the school board were interviewed and found 
to be favorable to our project. Our superintendent of schools was 
very enthusiastic and rendered us signal service by his influence with 
the teachers and children. 

We selected for distribution among the children six varieties of 
seeds, chosen for three special qualifications: first, ease of culture; 
second, good display about the home; third, those that would stand 
a reasonable degree of abuse at the hands of the children. The 
varieties were as follows: Morning Glories, Sweet Alyssum, Four 
O’Clocks, Nasturtiums, Calendulas and Zinnias. 

We procured 100 manila envelopes, with patent fasteners, had 
them printed with a list of the seeds, and also left space for the 
name and street address and grade ot the child and name of teacher 
—these entries to be made by the teacher. A cross was to be made 
opposite the names of the varieties wanted by the child. A charge of 
one cent per packet of seed was made. 

The children were taken in hand by the superintendent and 
teachers, the plan explained, and the envelopes distributed among 
those who signified a willingness to plant seeds. They were di- 
rected to take these home to obtain the sanction of parents and 
to get the money. A day or two brought a request for more en- 
velopes, and another 100 were printed and sent to the schools. Still 
more were wanted. When the returns were all in there were 244 
children who had joined the Flower Band. A large number had 
taken all of the varieties, a very few taking but one. It was under- 
stood that if any were found too poor to buy, they were to be fur- 
nished the seed quietly. The money received for the seeds, paid 
for the manila envelopes and the printing, with between two and 
three dollars over, which was used in purchasing a few awards. A 
notice was put in the papers that a prize would be given for the first 
bouquet of all the flowers, and for the best bouquet. 

Our committee was a little late in getting the seeds to the child- 
ren, and although verbal instructions were given for the care of the 
seeds, these were forgotten by the majority, and many of the children 
planted as the spirit moved them. Nearly every week something 
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was put in the papers regarding the children’s work, and the first 
bouquet was an event. It is needless to say that the chairman of the 
committee was kept very busy answering the door bell and receiving 
bouquets and greeting the many wistful faces, wanting to know 
“Am I the first,” “Is mine the best?” Justice and inclination had 
quite a strenuous altercation. Justice said, ‘There is but one first 
and one best.” Inclination, soft-hearted, contended that all the 
bouquets brought, represented just so many attempted “firsts and 
bests” and should be recognized. Suffice it to say that something 
was given to the owner of each bouquet. There were about twenty 
of these. 

This left 224 children without any recognition, and naturally 
these were the very ones that needed our efforts most. So we an- 
nounced a flower carnival for the second week in August and asked 
the children to take good care of their flowers, so as to help make a 
grand show. A flower committee was sent to visit every child and to 
teport on what had been done, and at the same time to visit every 
place where flowers were grown to ask for contributions for the 
show. The carnival was to cover the afternoons of two days. A large 
room (our city hall) was secured, and the preceding day the children 
were told to bring the results of their labors. The flowers came in 
by the armful and basketful, and it required about a dozen assistants 
to take the flowers, and to pin a ribbon badge with the words 
- “Flower Carnival, 1905,” on each child. This badge entitled the 
child wearing it to free entrance during the daytime. All others 
were charged five cents. Each child’s bouquet was carefully labelled 
and placed in a fruit jar, the different grades (school grades) being 
placed by themselves. The display exceeded our fondest expecta- 
tions. Our hall was very beautiful. In addition to giving the chil- 
‘dren a good time, we were desirous of making some money to con- 
time the work; so attractive booths were erected for selling candy, 
Russian tea, cake and ice cream. A piano in the room gave an op- 
portunity for frequent vocal and instrumental numbers, and recita- 
tions were given by the children. Plenty of chairs in the room gave 
opportunity for resting and listening. On the evening of the last day, 
a fine musical program was rendered, with an admittance fee of 
twentyfive cents. When the debris was cleared away, and all ex- 
penses paid, we had a surplus of about $80.00 on hand, together 
with a whole lot of enthusiasm and courage with which to take up the 
work for another year. 

To sum up the results of the season’s work: Every one was 
justly proud of the greatly improved lawns; the flowers of the 244 
children had brightened up just so many yards. The town’s people 
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have bought a corner lot adjoining their city hall on which was 
a very objectionable, rickety building. The building will be removed 
in the spring, the lot graded and trees and shrubs planted. The 
park directly opposite will be put into shape and will be, also, sur- 
rounded with cement walks. A large portion of the lake front has 
been cleaned up and shanties removed. 

We have not allowed any ranting or sharp criticism to creep into. 
our work in a way that would apply to individuals or arouse the 
antagonism of any one. As said before, much was made of the 
beautiful improvements and meritorious work, and we trusted to 
example for our results. Our school grounds are very attractive. 
Some there were who objected to grassing over or beautifying them, 
for they said the children were entitled to a place to play. Now, 
there is so heavy a sod that the children’s feet make no more im- 
pression than a summer’s rest completely obliterates. The lawns. 
surrounding the school grounds have shown marked improvement. 

There still remains much to be done, and our plans are well laid 
for work during the season of 1906. It may be well to outline a 
few of the plans pertaining to the flower work. 

Ist. Children to be separated, according to grade in school, 
into two classes. Those of about twelve years and under to receive 
one set of seeds and those over that age another set. We find the 
older ones do not like to compete with the little ones. 

2nd. Children should be furnished with printed instructions for 
arranging beds, distances apart for different kinds of seed, where 
vines, if any, should be planted, and the after care of the plants. 

3rd. In order to compete for prizes, the children must do all 
the work of planting and caring for the flowers, and prizes to be 
allowed only to those taking the full set of seeds. 

4th. The prizes awarded should be something that will help 
along the interest in keeping up the beauty of the home grounds. 
We intend to use hardy bulbs, shrubs or perennial plants. 

5th. We found the second week of August too late in the season 
to secure the best flowers, so our carnival will be held about the 15th 
or 20th of July. Holding a flower carnival makes the children feel 
the importance of their work, and they should be encouraged to look 
forward to taking part on programs and also taught to be inter- 
ested in the work of others. 

During the last week in November we had a “children’s even- 
ing.” The teachers made up a program of the best recitations 
and songs that had been given in the schools preceding Thanks- 
giving Day. The night was exceptionally stormy and slushy, but 
the children were there. The large hall was simply packed, many 
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having standing room only. The improvement club provided num- 
berless popcorn balls, each wrapped in a paper napkin. There was 
one for each child. It meant lots of work, but it certainly was a 
pleasure to give them this treat. In February we will have an- 
other “children’s day,’ just before distributing seeds, with a 
patriotic program and a short talk on the spring work. 

We feel that by working faithfully with the children we shall he 
able to cultivate in them a love for the beautiful and to educate 
them to take an interest in our city, knowing that the future welfare 
of the homes therein will be faithfully guarded and that they will al- 
ways be loyal to its best interests. . 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1905, NORTHEASTERN IOWA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


CHRIST BERTHELSEN, ALBERT LEA, DELEGATE. 


Your delegate arrived at Hampton, Iowa, at four o’clock 
P. M. Dec. 19 last and proceeded immediately to the court-house, 
where the meeting was in progress. There was a good attendance 
of members of the society, but the rural population did not show 
much interest, it being too close to Christmas and everybody 
busy. Your delegate was cordially received, made an honorary 
inember for the year and invited to take part in the discussions. 

The meeting was called to order by President W. H. Guil- 
ford, of Dubuque. Invocation by Rev. Gruvel. Report of direc- 
tors and delegates was next in order, and later cold storage as 
a means to keep apples was discussed. It was recommended to 
dig caves with a six-inch tile several rods in length at the bot- 
tom to take away foul air, and one on top to keep it’ventilated: 
brick or cement to form the sides and to arch it over with the 
same material and cover that with dirt, and seed to bluegrass. 
Tt had been tried by Mr. Plummer and also by Mr. Geo. Van 
Houten and found to be a good way to keep apples. Mr. Plum- 
iner had a small shanty in front of the door which he found very 
convenient, it being a help to keep it warm in winter and cool 
in summer, as he could shut one door before he opened the 
other. In the discussion it was stated by Mr. Van Houten that 
the Wealthy apple was a failure in southwestern Iowa on ac- 
count of it dropping before maturity. . 

In the evening there was an address of welcome by Hon. D. 
W. Dows, responded to by Rev. C. H. True. President Guilford 
read his annual address. He paid tribute to the dead, and said 
sthers were getting gray but still spreading the gospel of hor- 
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ticulture. New things springing into existence; things that were 
problematical before are fixed facts now; complaining about the 
farmer’s orchards being an emergency hospital for mare and colt, 
cow and calf, sow and pigs, and orchards a failure; encouraging 
local societies, the state to supply literature but to extend no 
further aid. 

C. F. Gardner, Osage, read a paper on plums. He had sent 
some promising seedlings to our secretary, A. W. Latham: 
expected good results from crossing Japan and domestic plums: 
was confident plums were soon coming adapted to our soil and 
climate. 

C. H. True reported a failure in nearly all kinds of fruit, the 
causes being unfavorable weather, fungi, coddling moth, curculio 
and canker worms; trees dropping their fruit when half matured, 
but what apples there were left in fair condition sold at one dol- 
lar per bushel; the Dunlap strawberry getting to the front, still 
the Clyde and Warfield did not disappoint the grower; Snyder 
blackberries fair; the Haymaker and Cardina] raspberries good 
at Ames. 

G. A. Ivins, Iowa Falls, stated that the crop of apples was 
short but stayed good on the trees; Wealthy a poor crop but in 
some localities better than in others; in general raspberries were 
good, such as Cumberland, Kansas and Columbian; strawberries 
poor, but a seedling of his called “Long Jointer” was good. 

E. Blackman, Decorah, had faith in apples, reported peaches, 
pears and plums a failure, raspberries and strawberries good; 
recommended to encourage people living in town to plant more 
trees and shrubs to beautify their homes. ‘Secretary Weslev 
Greene stated he did not think the Rambler rose perfectly hardy 
but recommended the Prairie Queen and Dorothy Perkins; peo- 
ple should go to the greenhouses and get hybrid tea roses, and 
they would have roses all summer; the rugosa recommended 
for lawn or hedge—for the latter plant one foot apart; the new 
Century rose was spoken well of. Prof. Greene also stated that 
in regard to our future strawberry we should have in mind the 
good keeping quality of the old Wilson berry, which is better 
the second after it is picked. He also warned against planting 
strawberries on the same ground year after year on account of 
insects. 


The display of apples was as good as could be expected at 


that time of the year. There was in all about one hundred 
plates. A seedling exhibit by Mr. Patten, consisting of about 
thirty plates of apples, was inte-esting. Each plate was labeled 
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so as to give information about the crosses. The “Brilliant,” 
which was exhibited at our state meeting, is a fine apple. It isa 
seedling from the Fameuse, a good bearer and a fair keeper. Two 
seedlings from P. Greenings crossed with Grimes’ Golden are 
promising and very good keepers. One of them was awarded 
first prize. Second prize was given to a big seedling apple 
exhibited by Mathias Reegler. He had three other seedlings, 
which all of them were good. The Windsor Chief is a good apple 
and would be worth trying in Minnesota. 

C. G. Patten spoke on “The Evolution of the Apple.” He 
stated he had discovered certain laws in nature by which he 
could control color, form of tree and other things of importance; 
also that the first thing to look for is good foliage; if a tree did 
not have that, it would not be worth experimenting with. 

Prof. Beach, from Ames, gave a lecture on insects doing 
damage to the orchard, showing some apples infected with scab, 
also some twigs showing scale. He said spraying would help, 
but it had to be done in time. He also gave a practical demon- 
stration how to mix Bordeaux mixture in liquid form. While 
the audience was very attentive all through the discourse, the 
writer found by inquiring of the members that dust spraying was 
practiced to a considerable extent, it being easier to apply and 
found very effective. 

Prof Beach also took a vote on forty-three different varieties 
oi apples, and the result on some of our common varieties was 
as follows: Charlamoff, 8 had planted them, and 7 would 
plant them again; Fameuse stood 12 to 10; Malinda, Io to 9; 
McMahon, g to 2; N. W. Greening, 15 to 15; Duchess, 16 to 19; 
Patten’s Greening, 16 to 12; Peerless, 7 to 3; Plumb Cider, 16 to 
G; Repka, 6 to 1; Tolman Sweet, 16 to 11; Tetofsky, 15 to 9; 
Utter, 9 to 5; Walbridge, 14 to 1; Hibernal, 13 too; Lowland Rasp- 
berry, I to 2; Longfield, 12 to 11; Whitney, 20 to 20; Minnesota, 8 
to 3; Briar Sweet, 13 to8; Wealthy, 17to 17. It was stated, how- 
ever, that by voting on such varieties as Charlamoff, Longfield or 
Whitney crab it did not indicate that they would plant them 
to any extent but would not omit them from the list for the home 
orchard. 

A paper on evergreens by S. W. Ferris was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Varieties recommended were the Scotch pine, white 
pine, and Norway spruce. Austrian pine was spoken of by Secy. 
Greene as not being very good on the start but improving with 
age. Arbor vitae good on low ground. For windbreaks plant 
three rows 20 feet apart and miss-match the middle row. Mr. 
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Patten stated that white pine is not particular about the soil. He 
also recommended Scotch pine for windbreaks, three to five rows, 
16 to 18 feet apart. There was a strong feeling against the 
Scotch pine on account of it being crooked and unsightly when. 
it gets old. 

The election of officers resulted in C. G. Patten being elected 
president; C. F. Gardner, vice-president; C. H. True, secretary; 
and E. Blackman, treasurer. Directors: first district, Elmer 
Reeves, Waverly; second district, W A. Burnap, Clear Lake; 
third district, W. H. Guilford, Dubuque. Charles City, the home 
of the president, was selected as the next place of meeting. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1906, SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


L. P. H; HIGHBY, ALBERT LEA, ACTING SECRETARY. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the So. Minn. Society was 
held in the court chamber at the city hall in Albert Lea on Jan. 
22 and 23, 1906. It was a decided success in every respect. The 
display of fruit was splendid. Provision for free cold storage 
had been provided by the Freeborn Co. Society last fall in order 
to have a good exhibition on this occasion. Several hundred 
plates of fall and winter apples were shown, and most of them 
were very fine. Mr. Clarence Wedge alone exhibited fifty-four 
varieties of apples. A number of seedlings was shown, some of 
which were of merit. 

The local attendance was good, and there is no mistaking the 
fact that the interest in horticulture is a growing one in this 
section. The attendance from outside Freeborn county was not 
large. Among the visitors who helped make the meeting such 
a success were the following gentiemen: Livingston, of Spring 
Valley; Richardson, Winnebago; Reeves, Waverly; Gardner, 
Osage; Chairlain, Northwood, Iowa, and Nutter, of Minneapolis. 

The following program was carried out as announced: 


FIRST SESSION, MONDAY AFTERNOON, 


“An Experience with Fifty Varieties in a Minnesota Or- 
chard,’ F. W. Kimball, Austin, Minn. 

“The Farm Orchard, as It Is and as It Ought to be,” T. E. 
Noble, Manchester, Minn. 

“Three Years’ Experience with Raspberries and Straw- 
berries,” M. E. Giles, Albert Lea. 

“Transforming a Hibernal Orchard,’ Christ Berthelson, AI- 
bert Lea, Minzi. 
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MONDAY EVENING \SESSION. 


“The Forests of Minnesota—Their Past, Present and Fu- 
ture,’ Hon. Henry A. Morgan, Albert Lea. 
“What is to Be Gained by the Improvement of Seed,” Orville 
C. Thompson, Albert Lea. 
, “Ornamental Planting,” F. H. Nutter, Landscape Artist, 
Minneapolis. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Election of Officers. 

“Immediate Possibilities in Seedlings,’ Clarence Wedge, Al- 
bert Lea. 

“Experience and Observation in Growing Apple Seedlings,” 
Christ Jensen, Albert Lea. 
'  “Windbreak and Ornamental Evergreens,” O. M. Peterson, 
Albert Lea. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, 


“The Financial and Hygienic Sides of the Farm Orchard,” 
Dr. A. H. Street, Albert Lea. 

“Our Best Northern Plums and How to Grow Them,” C. F. 
Gardner, Osage, lowa. 

“My Experience in Spraying,” Elmer Reeves, Waverly, Iowa. 

Each paper was discussed quite thoroughly and many points 
of interest brought out. 


The Hibernal apple came in for a thorough discussion at the 
first session. It is a question though whether anything new was 
said or could be said on that subject. Those who were against 
it claimed that “boys would not steal them,’ which is to say that 
it is not a good eating apple. The defenders of the Hibernal in- 
sisted that as a cooking apple it had no superior and spoke of its 
lardiness as a tree and its wonderful ability to stand abuse. Mr. 
Faville, of the Stacy Produce Company, gave the Hibernal the 
hardest blow when he said that his experience in shipping apples 
had taught him that the Hibernal would not sell twice to the same 
party. He had to find a. new market each year and knew not 
what to do when he had gone the entire round. However, Mr. 
Richardson was equal to the occasion, when he humorously an- 
swered that he would give it a new name and go the round once 
more. 

The speech of Senator H. A. Morgan on “forestry” was 
listened to with marked attention, and we predict that the time is 
fast coming when the people will demand of their state and 
national legislators that this subject be given the attention it 
deserves. It was clearly pointed out to the audience how it was 
the consumer of lumber who. was made to foot the bill by way of 
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high lumber prices made necessary by the shameless destruction 
of the forests. 

The address and paper of Mr. F. H. Nutter, of Minneapolis, 
on “ornamental planting” was one of the main features of the 
meeting. We cheerfully admit that it is a subject which needs 
to be extensively dwelt upon. Right here in Albert Lea there is 
abundant chance for improvement in this respect, both on public 
and private grounds. What Mr. Nutter said in regard to too 
close planting of shade trees is especially applicable to our city. 
One strong, full crowned, well developed tree is more desirable 
than a half dozen trees where there is room for only one. 

Mr. Reeves gave an address on the subject of “spraying,” and 
answered numerous questions in regard to same, and the subject 
was generally acknowledged to be a very important one. 

If we were to give even a synopsis of all the splendid papers 
read this report would probably be longer than intended. We 
think that the meeting had an invigorating effect upon the So. 


Minn. society and can see nothing but good in it, if it was the 
“thirteenth.” 


.ARE JAPANESE PLUMS OR CROSSES WITH JAPANESE PLUMS HARDY IN 
THIS REGION ?—So far as we know none of these are entirely hardy, but there 
is prospect of producing something hardy by crosses of Americana plum with 
them. It is a work that should be taken up as a part of the movement to 
secure improved and hardier fruits. If you have Japanese plums or their de- 
scendants growing in the neighborhood of the Americana plum where there 
would likely be chance crosses made, or if you can make these crosses by 
hand pollination, the seed from such plums should be saved and planted 
in any possible quantity. Itis to the thousands and hundreds of thousands 


of such seedlings that we must look for probable results in the direction de- . 


sired. 


VARIATIONS WITHIN THE VARIETY.—‘‘We know that no two trees in any 
one orchard are alike, either in the amount of fruit which they bear or in 
their vigor and habit of growth. Some are uuiformly productive, and some 
are uniformly unproductive. We know, too, that scions or buds tend to reprot 
duce the character of the tree from which they aretaken. A gardener would 
never think of taking cuttings from a rose bush or chrysanthemum or a car- 
nation which does not bear flowers. Why should a fruit grower take scions 
from a tree which he knows to be unprofitable? Of course there are plenty of 
good trees that were budded or grafted with scions taken from young trees or 
that were taken indiscriminately from old trees, just as there are good cattle 
that were produced without any care in breeding—some good ones will cer- 
tainly be secured by accident. But the scientific fruit-grower eliminates all 
accidents so far as possible; he increases his chances for success when he 
secures good nursery grown stock and top-works it from trees of bearing age, 
trees of known productiveness, vigor and quality.’’ 
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WoRLD’sS FAIR MEDALS RECEIVED.—The medals awarded to exhibitors 

of Minnesota fruit at the St. Louis World’s Fair are now being received. At 

least that is the word that comes to this office from one of the members to 

whom such a medal was awarded. The certificates, in many cases, at least, 
were sent out some months since. 


NEW PLANTS FROM THE SOUTH DAKOTA EXPERIMENT STATION.—A 
little circular issued by Prof. N. E. Hansen, horticulturist at the South 
Dakota Experiment Station, offers a number of importations, including 
Niobe Golden Weeping Willow, Siberian Sandthorn, Ural Willow, Rosa 
Rugosa, Russian Black Currant and a new seedling raspberry of his own 
origination, the Sunbeam Raspberry. For further information as to 
description, price, etc. address Prof. N. E. Hansen, at Brookings, S. D. 


PRESENT ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP Rort.—At the date of writing, February 
21st, there are 1162 names on the annual paid up membership roll for 1906, 
which is something over a hundred more than the roll of last year contained 
at the same date. This added to a life roll of about 165 members brings the 
membership for 1906 at the date mentioned up to 1327. By far the greater 
part of these are renewals, though a considerable number of new names have 
been placed on the roll through the Farmers’ Institutes and the work of 
individual members of the society. 


PLANT BREEDERS’ AUXILIARY.—Applications are already coming in for 
membership inthe Plant Breeders’ Auxiliary. ‘There is no expense connected 
with becoming a member of this auxiliary association, and it only requires 
that the applicant should be, first, a member of the Horticultural Society and, 
second, engaged in some way in ‘‘originating new varieties of trees and 
plants.’’ Please read the constitution to be found on page 76 of the February 
number of our monthly. You may have seedlings that are already growing. 
This will entitle you to a membership in the auxiliary. Or you may plant 
them this spring, which will also entitle you to a membership. 


Is YOUR MEMBERSHIP RENEWED FoR 1906?—There are still a few names 
upon the last year’s roll that have not yet renewed their membership for 1906 
that we are sure purpose doing so. Please give this prompt attention and 
especially if you want to secure the plant premiums offered by the society to 
members whose fees reach this office not later than April first and make 
selections of plant-premiums by the same date. You cannot afford to drop out 
of the society, nor can we afford to have you. The great work the association 
is doing needs the assistance of every one in the northwest interested in the 
development of a pomology suited to our conditions. This is the high 
standard that the horticulturists of Minnesota have set for themselves. 


_ AN INSPIRING EXAMPLE —There is no age limit on the part of appli- 
cants for the opportunity of taking part in the contests in growing seedling 
apple trees for the new prize offers being made by the society, and Mr. O. W. 
Moore, Spring Valley, now in his seventy-fifth year, intends to begin this 
work with us the coming spring with the thought that if he does not live to 
see the fruit from it some one else will. This spirit should reap its own 
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reward in seeing the fruitage of what is now being planted, and the example 
here set should be followed by all of our members: whose circumstances permit 
them to engage in this work. What more pleasant occupation than bringing 
forth the new things the Creator has placed so bountifully within our reach! 


HAVE YOU SENT IN A NEW NAME?—About the usual number of new 
names for membership have been sent in to the secretary by various members 
this year, but have you sent inone? If you want to see the roll grow to the 
dimensions that we would like to attain this year it will be necessary for you 
to send in at least one new member. Another new book, ‘‘Plums and Plum 
Culture,’’ by Prof. F. A. Waugh, has been added to the premium list of the 
society for new members, There are seventeen books in this list, which 
cover quite fully the range of practical horticulture as adapted to the average 
planter of fruits and trees in the northwest. If you have not a number of 
these books, by all means secure them, either as premiums for new members 
or by purchase. They can be had, any of them, through the secretary in 
either way mentioned. 


IMPROVING THE STATE FOREST RESERVE.—Mr, T. L. Duncan has pre- 
pared and just issued a working plan for the improvement of the twenty 
thousand acres of forestry land recently granted to the state by Congress, this 
tract being now designated ‘‘Burnside Forestry.’’ The tract includes forty- 
three lakes well stocked with fish, the country abounding with game and is 
likely to prove an attractive health and summer resort. He recommends the 
planting of the tract with pine, it not being sufficiently stocked with trees. 
This can be done at the expense of from six to ten dollars per acre. Ata 
small rate of growth this should give 18,000 feet of lumber per acre in a 
hundred years, whicb under wise supervision might reach 40,000, or for the 
whole forest, 680,000,000 feet. If these figures are attained it means a lot of 
money, but it is a good while to wait for it. 


PLANT SEED KOR THE NEW APPLE SEEDLING CONTEST.—Applications 
for seed for this contest in increasing numbers are being received in this office. 
Mr. Wyman Elliot has saved the seed from sixteen barrels of Malinda apples 
which were grown on Malinda tops grafted on Duchess, about one half of 
the tree being of each variety. These Malinda seeds are undoubtedly well 
crossed with Duchess and other standard varieties that grew in the immediate 
vicinity. It is hoped that nearly all of this seed will be planted by the 
members of this society, and it can be had upon application to the secrstary at 
the price of 10c per package of twenty-five seeds, which amount will just about 
repay to the society the cost of the seed, There are very few of our members 
but can find a place to plant a package of this seed and to bring into 
fruitage the trees that may grow from it. For this purpose they can be 
planted very closely together, or scions can be taken from the seedlings, at one 
year even, and top-grafted into older trees to bring them into early bearing. 
Send for a package of seed, and application blank, directions for plantiug, 
etc. will be sent you forthwith. You should certainly take a part in this 


interesting contest, and if you don’t win one of the $100 prizes offered you — 


are quite sure to secure seedling apple trees of some value and a very much 
increased interest in the work of the society. To plant seed and bring into 
bearing varieties of your own, you will find a fascinating experience. We 
must grow thousands of seedlings to feel sure of getting the kind of winter 
apple Minnesota needs. Help along the good work! 
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THE FARMER’S STRAWBERRY BED. 
M. R. CASHMAN, OWATONNA, 


On almost every farm in Minnesota there is a garden patch 
where vegetables and small fruits of all kinds are raised. These 
are generally grown for home use, and any addition to this 
garden in the way of new vegetables or fruits adds another item 
to the appetizing charm attributed to the table of the farmer 
housewife. To the garden rightfully belongs all small fruits, 
and among the small fruits of this state there is none so delicious, 
so universally popular and easily grown as the strawberry. Why 
is it then that on so many farms in Minnesota we fail to find a 
good strawberry bed, and why is it that so many farmers will 
tell you that they have had no success in strawberry raising? I 
believe the chief reason is a lack of knowledge in the culture 
of the strawberry plant, and on this account it is very often 
entirely neglected. 

During the past seven years I have had the opportunity of 
visiting many of the farm orchards and gardens in Minnesota, 
especially in the northwestern part of the state, and I have 
failed to find a locality where strawberries could not be raised in 
-abundance. I mean by this that there are a great many fine 
patches of strawberries in every section of Minnesota where 
farming is carried on. There should be a good berry patch in 
every farmer’s garden, and in order to promote this every farmer 
should know more about this particular industry. 

We all learn by experience, and experience has taught us that 
in order to be successful we must start out right. I would say 
to a man contemplating setting out a strawberry bed, select a 
good location, either in your garden patch or near enough so that 
it may be fenced in with the garden, and the fence should be so 
constructed as to prevent stock and fowls from getting in. Very 
often the garden is far enough away from the barnyard to make 
a fence unnecessary, and in this event the expense in building 
the fence is saved. If it is not rich soil make it so by applying a 
heavy coat of well rotted manure, and be sure that the manure 
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is well rotted, as this is the best for the land and is not likely to 
contain any foul seeds. Plough the ground deep arid then harrow 
it until every part of it is made loose and level. Be sure that it 
has a natural drainage and that too much water from the sur- 
rounding land does not drain onto it. . 

When you are ready to plant select about five hundred or 
one thousand plants of good, strong varieties, set the plants fifteen 
inches apart in the tow and put the rows four to five feet apart. 
Before planting cut off the tip ends of the roots and dip the 
roots in water just before putting them in the ground. Take 
a bright spade and sink it in the ground about six inches, press 
it forward and drop your plant in behind the spade, removing 
the spade and pressing the dirt firmly against the plant by again 
sinking the spade six inches ahead of the plant and pressing 
backwards. In this way your plant is well set. 

To set one thousand plants will take a piece of ground eight 
rods long by two and one-half wide, and this will give an 
ordinary family all the berries they can use during the straw- 
berry season and furnish plenty for preserving purposes besides. 
Some will say that one thousand plants is too much for one 
family. Some years it is, but ordinarily very few berries go to 
waste. Then again, it is very little more work to take care of 
one thousand plants than it is to take care of five hundred, and 
where a bed contains less than a thousand it is very often stuck 
away in some corner where it is neglected. 

Now about caring for this bed. Be sure and keep the ground 
well cultivated and clean from weeds. That is the great fault 
with many farmers, they neglect the strawberries and other 
fruits just when they need the most attention. A horse and 
cultivator can be used to cultivate, and they should be cultivated 
once every week up until harvest time. When the plants begin 
to runner out, it is best to go over them and see that the new 
plants are well down in the dirt, so they can take hold and help 
the mother plant in the work of making the bed. Do not let 
the runners grow all the way across the rows, but when they get 
over twelve inches long turn the ends aside so as to help thicken 
up the row. If the plants are thick enough in the row, cut off 
the ends of the runners which grow out too far. The rows 
should not be over two feet wide, and eighteen inches is gen- 
erally considered wide enough, and this leaves about two feet 
of space between the rows, which should be kept clean with the 
soil well loosened up. 
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About the middle of December cover the entire bed with 
coarse, dry straw to the depth of about five inches to prevent 
alternate thawing and freezing, and leave this covering on in the 
spring until all danger of heavy freezing is over. Then uncover 
and leave as much of this straw between the rows as will not 


M. R. Cashman, Owatonna, 


interfere with the growing of the plants. The straw left between 
the rows acts as a mulch and keeps the ground moist and allows 
no weeds to grow; it also provides a good dry place for the 
pickers to walk on and prevents the washing away of the soil 
during heavy rains. 

The second summer the bed requires no cultivation up to the 
crop-picking time, and all there is to do then is to harvest the 
berries. After this is done take your mower and mow off all the 
plants close to the ground, rake off the tops and go on the bed 
with the harrow. If the bed is quite free from weeds it needs 
not be harrowed a great deal, but the cultivation between the 
rows should be renewed and the row narrowed down to about 
ten inches in width. Soon the plants begin to come up again and 
will runner out and cover the newly cultivated ground. Keep 
them in rows just the same as the first year, and it will not take 
long for your bed to be in good shape for the next season. 
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Go through the same process of covering with straw the 
next winter, and also the same process of mowing off and har- 
rowing the next summer. If this is properly done a strawberry 
bed may be kept up for five or six years, but ordinarily it is 
better for the farmer to set a new bed every year. 

About varieties—the same varieties which do best for the 
market grower do best for the farmer. Such varieties as Senator 
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Dunlap, Bederwood and Warfield are perhaps the best for all- 
around purposes. I would advise the farmer to get all self-fertil- 
izing varieties, and then he will not be afraid of getting mixed 
up when planting time comes. One thing I should mention and 
that is, do not try to plant a new bed with old plants; they will 
give very poor results, and you wilt get nothing for your work. 
Get good plants, good varieties, and with the care I have advised 
every farmer in Minnesota can raise all his own berries and 
will wonder how he ever managed to get along so long without 


a strawberry bed. 
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SMALL FRUITS IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY. 
O. J. HAGEN, HENDRUM. 


We all know that since the creation nearly all kinds of vegeta- 
tion have their perpetuation from seeds, and today people know 
more about this work of nature than they did a century ago. Man 
has up to this present time been able to look into the secret of nature 
more fully than ever, but there is still a broad field to study. 
However many of these secrets are unfolded and made plain to any 
generation of people, still there is unlocked treasure for the new 
generation, and it can of course be had more easily for them than 
for him who had to dig it out by himself and may now unfold this 
to the younger generation. 

Now the point I am after is: We see a strawberry plant for 
the first time; we have but little idea about it and think that like 
this it will grow and bear fruit wherever it comes from. We 
shall be greatly disappointed with it. It will not grow, or if it does 
grow it will not bear fruit as we expected it would. The rea- 
son why, we cannot imagine. It was loudly praised by the fellow 
who originated it. We were told it was crossed with this and that 
known good variety, but he forgot to describe what kind of soil it 
was grown on. Say it was raised on some very heavy soil, and 
this new variety was sold and planted on poor, sandy land. Be- 
sides this probably it is an early pistillate variety, and the staminate 
a very late one; or we can reverse this point, and the result will be 
the same. Therefore it is well to have those varieties that blos- 
som out at the same time to make perfect fertilization. Find out 
what variety will succeed best on the kind of soil one has, as no 
variety can be recommended for all kinds of soil and locations. 
For this purpose, as ltere in the Red River Valley it is particularly 
necessary, I have tried many recommended sorts but met with 
constant failure, and this has led me to the conclusion to try many | 
new sorts that have been tried elsewhere and found to be good and 
in other locations have been condemned. 

All new sorts are raised from seeds, and such plants are usually 
high priced at first, but within a few years the price generally comes 
down, and a man that wants to spend a dollar or two each year in 
trying a dozen or more plants of each, will each year be so much 
the wiser for the same. If you find them to thrive with you, you 
can take these young plants next spring and plant more. Should 
the variety be a strong one, restrict its growth by cutting away 
some runners so as to leave enough for six or eight plants to each 
one planted in the spring. By letting it run at its will it will ex- 
haust itself in making growth and will not develop fruit buds. 
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The lack of success has many causes. The soil may lack the 
essential ingredients to support plant growth. Improper pollen dis- 
tribution is another factor, also poor root system of the plants. I 
have found here in the Red River Valley we need plants that take 
firm hold of the ground, and this kind of plants will resist drouth 
far better than those with a poor root system, as bacteria cannot 
act as effectively in dry soil as in moist soil. The preparation of 


View in O. J. Hagen’s orchard, Red River Valley. 


the ground previous to planting has much to do with making these 
underground people to work in harmony with the planter’s wishes— 
but I feel unable to go into detail to describe this very important 
factor. 

Today we don’t find many of the old varieties of strawberries 
catalogued twenty-five years ago. New varieties have been intro- 
duced of superior kinds, which have taken the place of many old 
ones of inferior sorts. But it is also feared that many have been left 
out of the old sorts that may have been as good as many of the new 
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varieties introduced. Mankind is of a peculiar instinct, always 
after something better. I don’t blame them for that. Some peo- 
ple strive to be the foremost in every branch of invention, and I 
don’t blame them for that. There are two sides to everything, 
but I feel like taking opportunity to select the best of them and 
profit by the small outlay we have invested that way, and by time 
spent to study up and find out about what they will do in our home 
gardens, and what pleases us most in flavor and appearance. 

For those that will try currants, they should be planted in a 
rather shady place, as they will not do well in hot, dry places. Cur- 
rants want moist soil to do their best, also well enriched soil. If 
you raise some late strawberries, there can be made some of the 
nicest jelly by using some currants in it, and it makes a very pal- 
atable sauce with cream in. I like the currants best when cooked. 

There is no reason why we in the Red River Valley should be 
without fruit and fresh from the garden. Plant lots of them so 
the children can have what their craving asks for, and, if you can, 
plant some apple trees and crabs. There is an old saying ‘‘Where 
there is a will there is a way,’ and we need not now say we cannot 
raise fruit, not only for our own use, but to sell by the bushel. 
Some years we will have very late frosts that may cut us out, 
but there are but few fruit districts in America that are exempt 
from that, whether they are north, south, east or west. Give fruit 
growing your study and drop fictitious reading and come along and 
work alongside our beloved God, and he will give us the needed 
light on the subject to succeed. It is not my intention to measure 
it by dollars, but for a home, so love may reign, and we may reap 
here a part of the lost paradise. : 

In raspberries there are not many very hardy sorts to select 
from as in strawberries, that will succeed here in the northwest, that 
I know of that have done very well. They have to my observation 
been as follows: Turner, Cuthbert, Loudon and Marlboro. The 
Loudon is very hardy here, but I have found them too late for this 
reason: The blackbirds will take them before they are ripe enough 
for me to eat, or before they color up enough to sell. Otherwise 
the Loudons are large and productive and have a long fruiting 
season, nearly up to September. Raspberries should if possible be 
Blanton on a northeasterly slope, or at least have good protection 
from the south, so they will have a moist and well drained soil. 
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THE COMMERCIAL RASPBERRY FIELD. 
HENRY HAGGARD, EXCELSIOR. 


I assume that the purpose of every grower of raspberries on a 
large scale for market is to obtain the largest possible returns 
at the least possible cost. The extremely low prices of the past 
two years make it imperatively necessary that we reduce the 
cost of production. It is also very important that the fruit be of 
good quality and be put upon the market in good condition, so 
as to obtain the highest market price, as a difference of twenty- 
five cents a case may make the difference between a profit and 
a loss. In times of high prices, berries of almost any kind sell 
at a profit, but in times of depressed markets, such as we have 
just passed through, inferior berries are produced at a loss. 

The following is not in all respects what I have done with my 
raspberry field, but is what my somewhat limited experience has 
taught me to think is a good plan for planting and managing a 
commercial raspberry field. 

First, I would choose a plat of ground with just sufficient 
slope to insure drainage and admit of cultivation soon after 
rains, but I would not choose a hillside, first, because if the land 
was cultivated directly up and down the hill there would be a 
rapid loss of soil by washing during rains, and, second, if the 
rows were at right angles to the slope of the hill there would still 
be some washing, as the earth would work down the hill and 
ridge up against the upper side of the row, and work away from 
the lower side of the row, so that in a few years you would have 
a succession of terraces with your raspberries on the edge of 
each terrace with roots exposed on the lower side. 

I think a north slope is best, though good berries are grown 
on all slopes. My reasons for preferring a north slope are, first, 
the plants are less liable to winter kill; second, evaporation is less 
rapid and the sun’s rays are not so direct, thus insuring coolness 
and moist soil, two very essential factors. 

I would prefer land with a clay subsoil, if not new land, and 
would enrich it with barnyard manure before planting. 

I would plow deep and pulverize thoroughly. The field is 
to last many years, and a failure to do the preparatory work right 
cannot easily be remedied and is often the cause of dishearten- 
ing failures year after year for a long series of years. 

Next, I would be very careful to get good, thrifty plants with 
good roots from a healthy two-year old field, rejecting all inferior 
ones. 
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I would put two plants in a hill to insure a good stand and as 
good a crop the next year as possible. I would use great care to 
keep the roots moist while planting and would pack the earth 
firmly around each hill. 

Before planting I would cut the plants back to eight or ten 
inches. This height would clearly mark the rows for cultivating. 
I would cultivate very thoroughly the first year, and after the 
plants had started young shoots from the roots so that the new 
growth would mark the rows, I would, with pruning shears, cut 
off all the old stubs at the surface of the ground so as to prevent 
the maturing of berries and to throw all the energies of the plant 
into new growth. 


AS. petitions 
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As to varieties, I have seen no better all around berry than 
the Cuthbert, but it has been discarded by most growers on ac- 
count of its tendency to curly leaf and also its tenderness, re- 
quiring winter covering, which, as the canes are large and tall, 
is a big job. . 

The Marlboro is a good shipping berry of a large size and fine 
appearance, and a great favorite with my pickers, as they don’t 
have to hunt among the foliage for concealed berries. The berry 
also separates from its stem readily while yet very firm, making 
it hold up well when shipped. With me it requires covering. 

The Loudon with me has justified the claim made for it as a 
shipper by the members of this society a few years ago. It isa 
heavy yielder of good sized fruit, of good flavor and fine for 
home use, and if it would separate from the stem as soon as the 
berriés color would ship finely, but it will not come off till the 
berry is overripe and too soft to ship long distances. My pickers 
dislike it greatly, as it is difficult to determine by the looks which 
berries will shell off and which will not. 
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All of these varieties need covering with earth in winter and 
uncovering in the spring, and the land must again be leveled. 
As the field grows old it requires the moving of an immense 
quantity of earth, which at the present price of labor becomes an 
important factor in the cost of production. The laying down 
breaks many canes and weakens the roots of many more. These 
can never be made to stand upright and when loaded with fruit 
will bend to the ground, and dirty berries will result. The work 
of cultivating and gathering is also made more difficult. 

For these reasons | am inclined to think it best to plant such 
varieties as are hardy enough to stand our winters without cover, 
even though they may not be such heavy yielders. The only 
variety of this kind which I have tried is the King, but | am told 
there are others. 

lf I had reasonably level ground and planted a hardy variety, 
I would plant, in hills five feet apart and cultivate each way. If 
I had hilly ground, or if I planted a tender variety, I would plant 
in rows six feet apart, with plants three and one-half feet apart, 
in the row, and cultivate but one way. The plants that had been 
laid down would lean so much that cross cultivation would be 
impossible. I would cultivate at least once a week through the 
picking season, both to keep down weeds and to retain the 
moisture in the soil. Cultivate as soon after each rain as the 
ground can’ be worked without packing. 

I would keep the land level by means of the hoe if necessary, 
and if any biennial or perennial weeds, such as fireweed, dande- 
lion, clover or bluegrass, appeared in the hills late in the fall 
would hoe them out. Don’t let them get a start; they will make 
lots of trouble if you do. ; 

I would employ no children as pickers. They will require 
constant watching, will crush the berries and will leave many 
berries to become overripe and spoil the next picking. If pos- 
sible, at the beginning of the season engage pickers who will 
stay with you to the end. Not those who want to work a few 
days for the novelty, but those who want to earn wages. 

Either pack the boxes in the cases yourself or have it done by 
some careful person. No overripe berries, leaves or dirty berries 
should be packed. Boxes should be uniformly full but not so 
full that the upper tier in the case would crush the berries be- 
low. This is about as bad as scant measure. Have the pickers 
use care to keep the berries in the shade as much as possible, as 
the hot sun often scalds them. 

Berries are often very hot when brought into the packing 
shed. Let them set in the shade and cool before being put in the 
case. After they are packed, lose no time in getting them on the 
market. 
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NOTES ON SEEDLINGS. 
WYMAN ELLIOT, MINNEAPOLIS. 

Seedling trees have not made so. much growth the past season 
as in previous years. 

In selecting apple tree seedlings to plant for fruiting, choose 
those of robust habit, with well developed, healthy foliage (for the 
leaves are the lungs of the tree, where the sap is aerated, or elabo- 
rated, and thence descends through the sap tubes to form the cell 
growth), free from thorny spurs, for producing large apples; and 
those with spurs for producing crabs and hybrids, to use for fruit- 
ing or for top-grafting with tender and half-hardy kinds. Always 
use those free from blight or other imperfections. 

For a long lived seedling orchard, trees with a well developed 
root system are preferable to those of an inferior formation. The 
root of the tree is the foundation upon which it stands; if de- 
fective there will be a very poor growth. These functions are to 
give stability and underground hardiness, rich food and moisture 
to be digested by the aerial parts of the tree. 

In the past most of the fruits have come from natural crosses 
and chance seedlings; in the future more care will be exercised to 
produce quicker and better results. Many of our standard varie- 
ties commercially have sprung from chance seedlings which were 
unappreciated for many years, but as they became locally popular 
some enterprising person brought them to the notice of fruit grow- 
ers as worthy of planting. 

The sum and substance of all breeding for a particular purpose 
must be a judicious crossing to produce the thing desired, followed 
by a wise selection of the best, always the best, and these recrossed 


again with others possessing ideal qualifications, possibly through 


several generations until the object sought for is obtained. Seed 
for planting, to produce seedlings for fruiting for improvement in 
the direction desired, should be taken from choice, named varieties 
and long keeping seedlings of the largest size, first quality, good 
color and texture, possessing as many points of excellence as pos- 
sible. 

A fruit tree, to be of the highest commercial value for this 
northern climate, should possess seven qualifications, possibly more: 
First and foremost is that resistant, inherent quality, hardiness, 
which must dominate.every fruit tree to enable it to withstand the 
vicissitudes of our changeable climate conditions. The second is 
healthfulness, a twin brother of hardiness. Unless a tree is healthy, 
vigorous and able to oppose the many attacks of bacterial, insect and 
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parasitic diseases, even though it may possess all other qualifications 
it never will prove a profit maker to its owner. Third. Productive- 
ness is one of the essential properties a tree must possess if it gives 
adequate returns for its cost, care and expense in cultivation. 
Fourth is size, which gives added value, even if it has not an at- 
tractive color or fine quality. Fifth is color. A highly colored red 
fruit is preferable to a green or yellow for commercial pur- 
poses, even if there is not much quality. Sixth is quality, the most 


appreciated of all by every connoisseur, which when combined with 
size and an attractive color gives us a very valuable product. - 


Having so many early fall and winter varieties, if long keeping is 
added to the above qualifications, we have an ideal fruit worthy of 
a hard struggle to obtain. 

If I understand correctly the proper method of cross-breeding 
seedling fruits for a specific purpose, the dominant character of the 
pollen used determines largely the essential qualities possessed by 
the tree or plant produced. 

The same laws of nature prevail in the production of seedling 
apple trees as in the breeding of animals; to a large extent like will 
produce like, resembling one side or the other of the cross, though in 
many instances in a modified form. The size, color and vigor 
usually comes largely from the pollen, or staminate, side; the con- 
stitution, habit of growth and productiveness from the pistillate side 
of the cross; of course all the varying qualifications of excellence 
will crop out in the descendants, showing that no two animals or 
trees will be exactly alike, each having an individuality of its own. 

Quoting from that noted German protessor, Anton Kerner Von 
Marlian, “It has been established, beyond all doubt, that modifica- 
tions of form directly induced by conditions .of soil or climate are 
not hereditary and that every change of form which persists in the 
descendants is only brought about as the result of a process of fer- 
tilization, or, in other words, that new species can only arise through 
fertilization. Herein lies also the solution of the marvelous phe- 
nomenon known as the alteration of generations, and the question 
why plants in general flower and undergo fertilization.” 

“Fertilization consists in the coming together and uniting of 
two portions of protoplasm which have originated at a distance 
from one another.” 

Luther Burbank says: “Cross a hardy and tender plant and 
often the tendency is toward the hardy; the waves, so to speak, 
sweep ever up toward the hardy to the highest limit of the hardy, 
and some few sweep up over; it is these few we must catch and 
make use of for, on an average, the waves go no higher than the 
point of hardiness. Thus as the work progresses, the plants which 
now and then show peculiar hardiness, beyond the normal, are 
chosen to carry forward the tests. From these very hardiest ones 
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after long breeding and selection come the ones which are not only 
to unite the desirable qualities of their forbears but which are to be 
fitted for their new environment.” 

Speaking of crossing and selection in general, Mr. Burbank 
says: “There is no barrier to obtaining fruit of any size, form or 
flavor desired and none to producing plants and flowers of any 
form, color or fragrance; all that is needed is a knowledge to guide 
our efforts in the right direction, undeviating patience and a cul- 
tivated eye to detect variations of value.” 


Exact fixed rules for making crosses for special purposes have 
not, as yet, been fully determined; new ideas are brought forward 
each year to help the plant breeder. A vast amount of experiment- 
ing is being done, both by the scientist and layman in horticultural 
art, and whoever formulates fixed laws governing plant breeding to 
a nicety will confer great benefits on mankind. | 

To grow a seedling apple combining all the qualifications re- 
quired by the exacting growers, middlemen, merchants and consum- 
ers will require time and concentrated effort on the part of the pro- 
ducer; nevertheless there is a certain fascination about producing 
new seedlings or creating new varieties that enlarges with every one 
whose mind is led in that direction; the onlooker, of average in- 
telligence, uneducated in the art of growing seedlings, sees but little 
attractiveness, but to those who have placed the seed in the ground 
and watched its development into plant life through all the adverse 
conditions of weeds, insects, fungous diseases and the adverse ele- 
ments, from infancy to mature fruitage, there is something more 
than simple fascination. 

The planting of seed from which to raise new and improved 
varieties by old people like myself, seems like planting, not for 
our own profit but for posterity ; yet if by our example any younger 
horticultural members shall partake of our zeal we shall not have 
spent our time and efforts in vain. 


An Acre for the Boy —I believe in giving the boy pr girl an acre 
or two*of good land close to the house upon the understanding 
that I am to furnish trees, plants and seeds to stock the plot, and 
that he or she is first to supply the family with all the fruit and 
vegetables the family can use, and then have the balance to sell 
to best advantage, the proceeds to be his or her own. This will 
serve to center the children’s interest in the farm, and the con- 
viction will soon follow that there is no place where a person can 
live as. independent and pure.a life as in the country —O. J. Farmer. 
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LIST OF FRUITS FOR MINNESOTA PLANTING. 


Adopted by the Minnesota State Horticultural are DeG 7, 
1905. 

For the guidance of planters in Minnesota. 

APPLES. 

Of the first degree of hardiness: Duchess, Hibernal, Charla- 
moff, Patten’s Greening, Okabena. 

Of the second degree of hardiness: Wealthy, Tetofsky, Ma- 
linda, Peerless, Northwestern Greening. 

Most profitable varieties for commercial planting in Minnesota: 
Wealthy, Duchess, Patten’s Greening, Okabena, Northwestern 
Greening. 

Varieties for trial: Repka Malenka, Anisim, Yellow Sweet, 
Brett, University, Newell’s, Lowland Raspberry, Iowa Beauty, 
Jewell’s Winter, Yahnke, Gilbert. 

Valuable in some locations: Wolf River, McMahon, Yellow 
Transparent, Longfield. 

CRABS AND HYBRIDS. 

For general cultivation: Florence, Whitney, Early Straw- 
berry, Minnesota, Sweet Russet, Gideon No. 6, Virginia, Transcend- 
ent. 

Varieties for trial: Lyman’s Prolific, Faribault, Shields. 

PLUMS. 

For general cultivation: DeSoto, Surprise, Forest Garden, 
Cheney, Wolf (freestone), Rollingstone, Wyant. 

Most promising for trial: Ocheeda, New Ulm, Stoddard, 
Mankato, Aitkin, Brittlewood, Compass Cherry, Terry. 

GRAPES. 

In order of ripening: Beta, Moore’s Early, Janesville, Bright- 

on, Delaware, Worden, Agawam, Concord. 
RASPBERRIES. 

Red varieties: Turner, Marlborough, Cuthbert, Brandywine, 
Loudon, King. 

Black and purple varieties: Ohio, Palmer, Nemaha, Gregg, _ 
Older, Columbian, Kansas. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Ancient Briton, Snyder, Badger. 

CURRANTS. 
Red Dutch, White Grape, Victoria, Stewart, Long Bunch Hol- 
land, North Star, Pomona, Red Cross. 
GOOSEBERRIES. 
Houghton, Downing, Champion, Pearl. 
STRAWBERRIES. 

Perfect varieties: Bederwood, Enhance, Lovett, Splendid, 
Mary, Clyde, Senator Dunlap. 

Imperfect varieties: Crescent, Warfield, Haverland. 

NATIVE FRUITS. 

Valuable for trial: Dwarf Juneberry, sand cherry, buffalo 

berry, high bush cranberry. 
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Capt. Reed: Why don’t you add the Northwestern Greening? 
Mr. Andrews: It is not hardy enough. 


The Chairman, Prof. Saml. B. Green: Capt. Reed says the 
Northwestern Greenings ought to go on the list of “first degree of 
hardiness.”” What have you to say to that? 


Capt. Reed: I move to amend the report to the effect that the 
Northwestern Greenings be put on the list of “first degree of hardi- 
ness. 


Mr. Elliot: If you were in the secretary’s office and heard 
the complaints about Northwestern Greening not being hardy, you 
would not want to put it on the list of “first degree of hardiness.” 
Many growers who put out the tree throughout the state are be- 
ginning to get a little doubtful about its hardiness. I myself have 
the Northwestern Greening grafted on Hibernal stock, and I am 
in doubt about its being a long lived tree, not equal to the kind 
that should be put on the list. 


Capt. Reed: I made the motion for the sake of hearing the 
matter discussed. I do not know much about the tree myself, but 
from the display made and on account of its keeping qualities I 
think it ought to be placed on the list. 

The Chairman: You want it among the “most profitable 
varieties to plant in Minnesota,” but when you talk about its being 
of the first degree of hardiness that is another story. 

Mr. Elliot: An apple displayed on the tables here does not 
indicate anything about its degree of hardiness; it does not show 
that it has any degree of hardiness that can be recommended for all 
sections of the state. 


The Chairman: We have had two trees at the station for twenty 
years, and they have borne three crops; one is dead, and the other is 
half dead. I also had some sent to me by the originator, from 
Janesville, Wis., about 1890, and they all died. Another thing, as 
Mr. Elliot says, the reports that come into my office and into the 
office of the secretary are so discouraging that we had better leave 
the matter as it is. After they bear a few crops they die, or they do 
not do well, and as a general rule it gives poor satisfaction. 

Mr. Taylor: At Howard Lake it bore a good crop of apples, 
but the trees look weak. 


The Chairman: They are going out almost everywhere. 

Mr. Taylor: I would not be in favor of putting it on the list 
of “first degree of hardness.” 

The amendment offered by Capt. Reed was then put to a vote 
and lost, unanimously. 

The Chairman: We put the Northwestern Greening in the 
list of most preferable orchard varieties. 

Mr. Underwood: I do not know why the Okabena has never 
been placed in the list of “second degree of hardness.” I will never 
make a motion to have it placed anywhere on the list. It has won 
its way and it will hold its own, and I have no favors to ask for it. 
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But if anybody has any reason to offer why the Okabena is not 
hardy and should not be placed on that list I wish they would tell 
me now. I understand hardiness to mean ability to grow, to live 
and be healthy and to produce apples. That is what I call hardi- 
ness. All I want to know is whether or not it does that. If it is 
failing I want some one to tell me. 

_The Chairman: We have it in the list of the “most profitable 
varieties.” 

Mr. Underwood: I know that, but you have the Patten’s 
Greening in the list of “first degree of hardiness,” and it is not so 
well known for its hardiness as the Okabena. There have been a 
thousand Okabena planted to one of Patten’s Greening, and what 


I want to know is whether it is not fully as hardy, and whether the 


tree does not live and produce apples. Are the trees healthy and 


thrifty? That is what I want to find out. Does anybody know of 


any place or locality where the Okabena is a failure? If so, I want 
to know it. You have the Patten’s Greening on the list of “first 


degree of hardiness,” and the Okabena on the list of “second de- 
gree of hardiness.” It is placed with the Malinda. That is en- 


tirely contrary to my judgment, but I am willing to let it stand. I 
think, however, it belongs in the first list. 

Mr. Taylor: I move to amend the report that the Okabena be 
placed on the list of “first degree of hardiness.” 


The Secretary: There are two varieties on that list of the 


second degree of hardiness that are as hardy as those on the first 


list. Those are the Okabena and the Peerless. Of course, the 


Peerless does not bear well, and it may be that ics buds winter- 
kill, but I fail to hear reports from any part of the state where 
these varieties are planted but what they stand the winter well. 

Mr. Cole: I probably have a chance to see as many trees in 
the country as any one. I do a great deal of traveling. I have 
sold hundreds of Okabena, and I have heard nothing but praise 
for both the tree and the fruit. The tree itself is hardy and bears 
annually, and I have often wondered why we did not put the va- 
riety on the list of “first degree of hardiness.” It gives entire 
satisfaction wherever I have found it, though sometimes where 
there is an unfavorable location it may not do so well, but I am 
sure it will do as well as any variety that is on the list of “first 
degree of hardiness.” I have also noticed that the Peerless is as 
hardy as any, but I have also noticed that it does not bear until it 
gets old. 

Mr. Taylor’s amendment was then put to a vote and it was 
unanimously recommended that the Okabena be placed on the list 
of “first degree of hardiness.” 

Mr. Elliot: If the Peerless is as hardy as those other va- 
rieties I do not see any objection to putting it on the first list. 
There is this about the Peerless, experience has taught me that 


it does not bear equally well in all locations. I have a place where 


it is on a high elevation and where it is doing admirably, while on 
low flat grounds it is not producing as it ought to. It is only a mat- 


ees 
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ter of location about the Peerless bearing fruit, and that is a mat- 
ter that every grower will have to study with all varieties. 

Judge Moyer: I will move that the Peerless be placed on the 
list of “first degree of hardiness.” 


The chairman then called Mr. Taylor to the chair. 


Prof. Green: I can name you twenty varieties and more that 
are just as good as the Peerless. I am digging them up today, 
throwing them on the brush heap and burning them. The Peer- 
less is a disappointment to the people of the state. I should not 
have mentioned this thing but from the fact that there was 
danger of putting it in a place that I regard as sacred, be- 
cause it is for the guidance of gardeners and amateurs who 
want to plant apples in this state. I do not care what we put on the 
second list or on the list for trial, but let us keep the list of the 
“first degree of hardiness” up to the standard, and let us put noth- 
ing on it like the Peerless. I do not want to have it stricken off 
the list entirely, but if we are going to discuss the Peerless in full 
I am inclined to say that that is what ought to be done with it. It 
ought to be taken off the list altogether. I have nothing against 
the Okabena, and it ought to be put on that list, perhaps, but [ do 
not want to see the Peerless put on. 


Mr. Eli Stone: I planted ten years ago an orchard of Peerless 
apple trees myself. I waited ten long years for them to commence 
to bear, and they have never borne any apples to speak of until 
last year, when they bore about fifty bushels, and that is the only 
time they have borne to amount to anything at all. J am not 
pleased with the quality of the apples, but as to hardiness I 
cannot say, and what has been said about it may be true, but I have 
not seen the buds kill back at all. I do not like the apple, and last 
fall in discussing the matter with my wife I said I thought I had 
better grub them out and plant some better varieties where they 
stand and not have the Peerless occupy the ground. That is my 
opinion of the Peerless. 


Mr. Pond: I have had a little experience with the Peerless, 
and I consider it one of the best varieties I have. It is the most 
profitable for market, it is a beautiful apple, and I consider it al- 
most first in quality, and it is almost free from blight, as much so 
as any variety I have on my place. I have a great deal of blight. 
There is one other variety I have wondered why it is not on the list, 
and that is the Itasca. I have had a little experience with it, and 
consider it a very strong, thrifty and heavy bearing tree. It has 
fine fruit—I sold nearly two barrels—and I have wondered a good 
deal why it was not on the list. I have brought apples to the meet- 
ing and wondered why you did not enter them. I can say I like the 
Peerless. 

Capt. Reed: About three years ago I set out about 300 Peer- 
less, and afterwards I wished I had not done it. I thought it 
would not bear, I did not think it was a producer, but this season 
they bore well, nice, large apples, and I became very much in 
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favor of the Peerless, and hereafter I shall plant the Peerless 
apple. They were positively as handsome an apple as I ever saw. 
- Mr. C. F. Gardner (Iowa): How about the quality? 

Capt. Reed: The quality was splendid; pretty nearly as good 
as the Wealthy for eating. 

Mr. Eddy: I will say nothing against any apple at all, but 
for the sake of the sincerity and the reliability of our society, and 
for the sake of amateur growers and people who want to plant 
fruit trees, we want to be very careful as to what we put at the head 
of the fruit list so far as hardiness is concerned, because this fruit 
list is a guide for ignorant people, people who are not acquainted 
with apples, and they understand that our society is strong in this 
state, and we are supposed to know what varieties are the best, 
what are the hardiest kinds to grow in this state, and I would be 
very much in favor of seeing our society extremely careful in 
selecting just such kinds as we know are of the first degree of 
hardiness in the Northwest to put into the list of the “first degree 
of hardiness” in our fruit list. 

Mr. O. F. Brand: The Peerless has been introduced over a 
wider extent of territory than any apple tree that has been before 
the public for the same length of time. You will find it from Van- 
couver to the northeastern part of Maine; from Arkansas, yes, from 
way down in Texas and through many of the southern states on 
to the Pacific coast, and where I do hear from the tree it is mostly 
good reports. On the Pacific coast one man who had ordered six 
trees and paid $10 for them a good many years ago, ordered 400 
more. He thought it was one of the best apples he had. A man 
in the state of Maine—(I never saw the man) I gave him nine 
trees—and he said, “It is the hardiest and best tree we have and 
produces the best apples.” I do not know the man; I do not know 
whether his judgment is good for anything or not. Up here in 
our own state in the counties of Todd, Becker, Clay, in the Red 
River Valley I get nothing but good reports of the hardiness of the 
Peerless and also of its productiveness. Up here at Starbuck, be- 
tween Starbuck and Glenwood, there is an orchard where a man 
had a hundred trees planted for a number of years, and he had an 
immense crop of apples. That man reported to me that it is a 
heavy bearer up there. I know there are localities where it does not 
bear well. Here is Mr. Merritt present; he can probably tell you 
something about the Peerless. It is immaterial to me where you put 
it on the list or whether you put it on at all. 

Prof. Green: While the Peerless has succeeded in some 
places, yet as a whole it has been a disappointment. I could name 
you some other varieties of apples that have succeeded wondrously 
well in some places. I am willing it should remain where it is, in 
the list of “second degree of hardiness,” where it has been for some 
eighteen years, and I would like to amend it so that the paragraph 
be accepted as it is. We could go on and discuss this fruit list till 
six o’clock. There are at least fifty varieties that ought to be dis- 
cussed in connection with this fruit list. Now is the time to do so 
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if you want to go over it. I am in favor of adopting the report of 
the committee as read, and I believe after you have threshed the 
whole thing over you will not be in better shape to adopt it than 
you are now. 

Mr. Elliot: I made that motion for a particular reason. The 
Peerless was mentioned in connection with the Okabena. I knew 
facts as I learned them from every quarter and direction about the 
Peerless. While the Peerless is good in some locations, in a great 
many localities it has been a disappointment, and I feel, as has 
been stated here, that we should keep the head of our fruit list 
sacred. There should be nothing put in there that we cannot 
absolutely guarantee as to hardiness and productiveness. It seems 
to me the best way for us to do is to leave it where it is. 

Judge Moyer: I speak of the Peerless as it appears in our 
neighborhood. I think it is the best thing we have and hardier 
than the Hibernal. 

A vote was then taken on Judge Moyer’s motion to amend the 
list by placing the Peerless in the list of ‘first degree of hardiness,” 
and the amendment failed. 

Mr. Dewain Cook: I move that the report be adopted as it 
now stands. 

Mr. Brand: What is the list recommended for commercial 
planting? I would like to add to that list the Estalline and the 
Ttasca if I can obtain a second to the motion. 

Mr. Pond: I will second the motion. 

Mr. Brand: The Itasca has been introduced for about twenty 
years, and I was told by a gentleman here that he had a single 
tree that has produced fifteen bushels. It has not been planted a 
dozen years. Is there any other tree that has done as well as that 
with us? I find it is the earliest bearer that I have. It is a heavy 
bearer, the apple keeps well in the fall as well as later, and it is an 
extremely hardy tree; it is equal to the Duchess. 

The Secretary: An objection to this seems to be that it has 
always been the practice of our society not to recommend any- 
thing for general cultivation until the variety was very generally 
grown by the nurserymen of the state, so that the demand for the 
variety could be supplied. Of course, nurserymen here generally 
know whether they are cultivating the Itasca, but my thought is 
that it is not generally cultivated. 

Chairman Taylor: Will those nurserymen who have the 
Itasca for sale raise their hands. (A few hands were raised.) It 
seems it is not very generally cultivated. 

The motion by Mr. Brand to amend the report by adding the 
Estalline and Itasca to the list recommended for commercial plant- 
ing was then put to a vote and lost. 

Mr. Cook’s motion to adopt the report of the committee as 
amended was then put to a vote and prevailed unanimously. 
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TOP-WORKING TO SECURE WINTER APPLES. 
SETH H, KENNEY, WATERVILLE. 


. The 15th of April, 1901, I top-worked about fifty trees of the 
variety known as the Duchess of Oldenburg. They were at that 
date twelve years old. I placed the variety known as the Malinda 
for grafts about two-thirds up towards the tops of the trees, on the 
small ends of limbs less than one-fourth inch in diameter. We 
never, from past trials and visits to other orchards, have thought this 
apple, the Malinda, a safe investment on its own roots. I have for 
several years believed that ironclad stock would to a certain ex- 
tent impart hardiness to the graft, and I think I can show the good 
union of the Duchess and Malinda and the result attained that the 
Duchess is a safe stock to grow the Malinda apple on, and 
that it imparts its hardiness to the Malinda. In proof, I have 
never seen a Malinda graft that was not just as hardy as the 
Duchess, and from my past experience I feel it would be a 
safe investment to top-work Duchess with the Malinda and raise 
that variety by the carload. For two years past we have tested 
the keeping qualities, and the results have been very good, keeping 
some specimens until the following June. 

Grafting in April, 1901, has given me five years’ growth on the 
Malinda grafts. I have fruited some Malinda apples for three 
years. Last year, on or about the oth of June, a very bad blight 
struck all the apple trees. I always believed in thinning to grow 
large fruit, but not in this particular way. The Malinda suffered 
more blight than the Duchess on the same trees, and I thought they 
would not amount to much. After five years’ growth the grafts were 
from one and one-fourth to one and one-half inches in diameter 
where grafted and by actual measurement from six and one-half to 
seven feet long, and the fruit averaged large, by actual weight many 
of the apples weighing one-half pound each. There were sixty-six 
bushels of apples of Malinda in 1905. On account of the blight it 
was not so full a crop. 

From the results obtained from Malinda seedlings grown by 
Mr. Perkins, of Red Wing, it would seem to me that seed grown on 
the Duchess might produce a hardier tree than the original Ma- 
linda. 

The question might be asked, ‘““Would Malinda do equally well 
on other varieties?” I have tested them on Hibernal. The first three 
years they blighted very badly. On the Yellow Siberian they were: 
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of much smaller size but healthy. On the Gould crab they grew 
much smaller (these trees I have had forty-five years). On the 
Hutchinson Sweet crab they were smaller in size but bore well. 


Seth H. Kenney and one of his twenty-five year old Duchess apple trees. 


On the Wealthy a few grafts bore the same sized apples as on 
Duchess. 
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In the spring of 1902 I sent to the Missing Link Apple Tree Co., 
and as I could not buy grafts I bought fifty apple trees, to get a longer 
keeping apple. Some of you may remember my bringing a bushel 
of apples to the winter meeting of this society the winter of 1903. 
The last winter (1904-5) killed every tree of that variety. I had 
trimmed this supposed “Klondike apple” till I had set 1,000 grafts, 
and I used as stock to graft on what I thought the hardiest sorts. 
I had, Ist., the Yellow Siberian tree, forty-four or forty-five years 
old; 2d., the Virginia crab; 3rd., the Wealthy; ath., the Peerless. I 
grafted all over the Peerless. The tree was of a large size, one of the 
first set out. It never had produced a peck of apples in any one 
year, and I thought I would get big returns. I also grafted on 
three trees of the Gould crab, the last three trees I grafted. All 
of these three survived and bore heavily the past season. 


Now, I will give you a little of my experience, and I ought to be. 


a wiser man now than in the past as I don’t believe everybody. First 
as to the Yellow Siberian tree, forty-four or forty-five years old. I 
had grafted on this tree both Malinda and Missing Link; the 
Malinda are as good as ever but smaller apples. The Missing Link 
grew rapidly, bore one good crop and died. Second. I grafted the 
Missing Link on a large Virginia crab; it bore well one year, and the 
graft died. Third. The Missing Link on Wealthy had one crop 
and then the graft died. Fourth. Missing Link grafted on Peerless 
all died. 

I am keeping the best till last. I grafted three trees of the 
Gould crab with the Missing Link, trees I have owned at least forty- 
four years. I obtained them of the Gould Nursery Co., of Beaver 
Dam, Wis. The grafts did not bear till this year. They never 
have killed back a bud. They bore a full crop of the Missing Link 
the past season, such as I show you samples of. If this crab tree 
imparts hardiness to an apple that would not stand on other hardy 
stocks, why cannot the Greening, Baldwin and Russet be made to 
thrive in this climate? Twenty-five years ago on a Gould crab tree 
I had sent to a brother previously, when I visited him, I grafted a 
Pewaukee, and it is now the best long keeping apple on the farm. 
The Pewaukee top has outgrown the stock below two inches. I 
have saved some long scions of the Gould crab to get as much of a 
Gould root as I can to experiment further. While in New Eng- 
land last fall I obtained scions of the Greening and Baldwin to graft 
on the Gould crab to obtain further results. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison (Neb.): I think the Missing Link could be 
missed very well. I did not think much of the apple when I planted 
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it. I planted it with the result that the tree died and all the grafts 
died. 

Mr. Brackett: Which would you prefer, scions taken from top- 
worked trees or scions taken from trees not top-worked ? 

Prof. Hansen (S. D.): I don’t believe there would be enough 
difference to count. 

Mr. Brackett: We have got to get healthy stock underneath for 
top-grafting. I do not think it has any influence on the graft. If 
you put on good, healthy stock, it will survive if the scion has not 
been hurt by winter. We have to get healthy stock underneath. 

Mr. Kenney: I would like to ask him how it was that one 
stock should bear a full crop when it killed out on all the rest of the 
trees. I think the proper stock imparts hardiness to the graft. 

Mr. Brackett: I think the graft may be injured by the winter, 
and if it was on its original stock, the old tree being injured the tree 
would die, while if your graft was injured only and it was on strong 
stock it might add to its hardiness. 

Mr. Kenney: Why should these trees of the Missing Link be 
dead? I thought this Yellow Siberian was about the hardiest thing 
I could find, and I thought the Virginia crab was about the best 
thing on which I could put tender varieties, but they all succumbed. 
Why should they live on the Gould crab? This is an experiment 
with me. 

Mr. Elliot: Does the Gould crab grow any more vigorously 
than Yellow Siberian or the Virginia to graft on? 

Mr. Kenney: I should think it was about the same. The Gould 
crab’ tree is forty-four or forty-five years old, and it has always 
been quite hardy, but I thought the Yellow Siberian was the hardi- 
est of all. 

Mr. Elliot: You think the union of your graft was about as 
good on one tree as on the other? 

Mr. Kenney: I could see no difference. 

Mr. Elliot: I was at your place and saw some of your graft- 
ing. Was the grafting at the end of the bough or in the top of the 
tree? 

Mr. Kenney: At the end of the bough. I never like to cut off 
large limbs to graft. 

Mr. Elliot: Why do you graft on the ends of the limbs? 

Mr. Kenney: So that if the graft should fail the tree would 
grow right along and there would be no perceptible damage. 

Mr. Elliot: You never thought of another essential reason why 
it should be done that way? 

Mr. Kenney: No, I don’t know that I ever did. 

Mr. Elliot: I find this: in grafting growing trees, if I bend a 
limb down I am inclined to think it will fruit earlier, and that is what 
struck me as being a reason in that direction. In regard to the Gould 
crab, I think if we could all know the conditions of everything we 
would find there was a certain affinity between the stock and the 
scion that was not in the other stock. 

Mr. O. W. Moore: That is what we want to work for. 
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Capt. Reed: On what sized limbs do you graft? 

Mr. Kenney: About a quarter of an inch in diameter ; about the 
size of a pipe stem. 

Mr. Harrison (Neb.): Do you make splice grafts? 

Mr. Kenney: I split the scion and the stock, and then I wind 
with wax cloth. 

Mr. Brand: How high do you graft from the ground? 

Mr. Kenney: I begin at the top and work down about two- 
thirds of the way. I find tops grow more rapidly than do the 
lower limbs. I got nearly thirty barrels on the lower limbs of my 
Duchess trees, and after I picked the Duchess the sap went to the 
Malindas. That is the way I think I got the size in the Malindas. 

Mr. Brand: You did not understand what I meant. How high 
were your grafts from the ground? 

Mr. Kenney: About two-thirds of the way up. 

Mr. Brand: How far would that be? 

Mr. Kenney: About twelve feet. 

Mr. Brand: And those that failed, were they all as high as 
that ? 

Mr. Kenney: Yes, some were higher. On the Peerless they all 
failed but one, and that was a limb on which the snow lay pretty 
deep, and I had reason to believe the snow kept it protected. 

Mr. Brand: Were these Gould crabs in the lower part of the 
orchard or the higher? 

Mr. Kenney: They were about on average ground. 

Mr. Brand: On one side of the orchard or on the inside? 
Mr. Kenney: On one side and about one-third of the way up 
hill. 

Capt. Reed: What time of the year do you prefer cutting 
scions for grafting that you expect to use next spring? 

Mr. Kenney: I have already cut some, and I have sometimes let 
them alone until March and then cut them. I do not see that it 
makes any difference. 

Capt. Reed: How do you keep them? 

Mr. Kenney: I put them in sand in the cellar, although this 
year I put them in a keg of rotten sawdust. Three years ago I cut 
off a lot of Transcendent scions under some trees, and I put them in 
a keg in which there was some rotten sawdust, and in the spring 
when I pulled them out I saw a good many of them had rooted. I 
set them out, and I have now fifteen Transcendent trees on their own 
roots that started in the cellar in that rotten sawdust. I want to 
ask if anybody has ever had a similar experience. 

Mr. Harrison: I have grown them in the spring. 
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NEW PROCESS OF GRAFTING. 
WYMAN ELLIOT, MINNEAPOLIS. 


-There are whip, cleft, saddle, veneer, side, bark, herbaceous, 
seed, double and cutting grafting. The one I wish to call your 
attention to is cleft giafting, leaving a large spot in the stump of 
the tree which rarely heals up solid when the old method is used. 
In the new process of grafting it makes no difference how large 
the stump is, the scions can be set all around it without injury to 
the heart wood. Where it has been tested they report admirable 
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A. Opening cut by saw. B. Opening enlarged by knife E. Cc. Graft when 
inserted in opening. D. View from above showing how graft fits into opening. 


success—9Q5 per cent of a full stand. The tools used are very 
simple, only requiring a sharp, thine-bladed knife, a sharp 
pruning saw and a harness maker’s circular cutting knife, 
a pot of melted wax, a brush and a handful of raffia or strips of old 
cloth to tie around the stump and hold the scions in place until a union 
has formed, a discerning eye, a trained hand, some mechanical 
genius and good judgment in cutting off the proper limbs, and we 
are ready for our work. First, saw off the limbs in the central 
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part of the tree, leaving a few limbs to take up surplus sap 


caused by severe trimming. Then saw a slit through the bark, 
lengthwise of the limb to be grafted, one and one-half to two in- ~ 
ches long, and one-fourth to one-half inch deep, where the limb was. 


sawed off, according to size of scion used. Take the circular 
knife shown in cut and trim out. Cut scarf wedge shape, one- 
fourth to one-third of an inch wide at the widest place. This is done 
by inserting the point of the’knife at the lowest point of the slit and 
giving the knife a rolling cut up to the end of the slit. Trim out 
all slivers smoothly, and then you are ready for the scion. This 
is to be made wedge shape with one end cut off to a point, with a 
bud about half way down on the uncut side of the wedge. In 
using the graft hold the point at the bottom of the slit and drive 
it in firmly so the bark of both scion and stock will come together. 
The reason why there should be a bud on the scion at the point in- 
dicated is that where the bud is there is a slightly raised growth, 
and it is easier to have the saps cross at this point, thus insuring 
a more perfect union. Three buds are usually left on each scion, 
and if the lower bud is placed in the center of the slit the graft 
makes a more perfect union, and it serves as a brace to support 
the rest of the scion’s growth. When the buds on the grafts have 
made eight to ten inches growth pinch out the leaders and thereby 
cause them to form side branches. Keep all sprouts cleaned off 
from the limbs grafted. Sometimes in windy and very exposed 
positions, it is well to tie a strong limb to the stock, also a tie 
around the graft, to give it support until it is firmly established. 


THE JAPANESE WALNUT. 
(A discussion.) 


The Chairman: Tell us about the Japanese walnut, Mr. Em- 
PENNE. 

Mr. Empenger: I bought some trees five years ago, and one 

of the trees began to bear a year ago, and I raised four quarts of 
nuts. They were broken off and neglected to some extent, but 
they came on in pretty good shape. That is about all the history 
I can give you about them. 
_ Mr. Brady: I have paid some attention to Japanese walnuts. 
Mr. Wilfert has some trees that are five or six years old, and the 
last two or three years they have borne nearly a bushel of nuts to 
the tree. I have got some trees from him. The bark is white, 
and it is a nice looking tree; it looks as fine as birch and is very 
pretty, and the nuts are fine, better than our black walnuts. On 
low lands, where they grow pretty rank, they seem to winter-kill, 
but on high soil they seem to do splendidly. 
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The Chairman: The nuts grow in clusters? 

Mr. Brady: Yes, about nine in a cluster. 

Mr. Empenger: I had twenty-three in a cluster. 

The Chairman: I have some here. The quality is good. 

Mr. Mitchell: I procured about a bushel of the seed from the 
same source, and the young trees seem to be perfectly hardy; 
they do not seem to winter-kill. They stand about three feet 
high, and they have not winter-killed at all. 

The Chairman: We have had some trees for a number of 
years, and they have killed back a little. 

Mr. Mitchell: Mine have not killed back at all, but they have 
had no fruit. 

Mr. Hall: Where can seed be obtained? 

The Chairman: Mr. Wilfert has the seed. (Andrew Wilfert, 
Cleveland, Minn.) 


BLACKBERRIES AND OTHER FRUITS IN THE 
SUBURBAN GARDEN. 


GEORGE S. GRIMES, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Some years ago I was boasting to an office neighbor of my 
blackberries. He said, “You are talking about black cap rasp- 
berries; you can’t raise blackberries in this country. I have not 
had any blackberries since I came from Ohio twenty years ago.” 
I did not stop to argue the proposition with him because my black- . 
berries were unusually large that year, but the next morning I 
picked a quart of the largest I could find and brought them down 
to him. Since then I have heard no more from him about Ohio 
blackberries. 

I have found in many years’ experience within the limits of this 
city that my blackberry patch will yield larger returns for the 
amount of ground occupied and the amount of labor bestowed 
than any other variety of fruit I have in my garden. Some seven or 
eight years ago I planted out my present patch of blackberries, 
down near the pasture fence. I have about three or four acres 
out beyond Lake Harriet, and that is where I spend my mornings 
and evenings in recreation. Those berries were put out in two 
rows. ,l am an amateur in the business, and I do not know whether 
it was properly done or not. I put my rows about five feet apart 
and the plants, I think, five feet in the rows. I have never culti- 
vated those berries since the first year. The two rows soon went 
into partnership, so that it was no longer possible to get a horse 
and plow between them, but they have done excellently well for 
all that. The variety I have, as it was reported to me, is what is 
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called the Ancient Briton. The berries, as I say, were planted on 
the lower side of the garden next to the pasture fence, upon a 
black loam with a sandy subsoil, where there was plenty of moisture, 
and since the first year they have never failed to produce a crop 
except the season they were frozen, which was in the winter of 
1903-4, when they were killed down to the ground. I never could 
account’ for that. I am sure the berries were covered as carefully 
that winter as they were in previous -winters, but they seemed to 
lack hardiness that winter; at any rate they were killed down to 
the ground, and I was grievously disappointed. 

I think the problem of raising blackberries is solved if they are 
covered properly, and I take a good deal of care about that. In 
the first place, all the berry canes have usually a leaning inclina- 
tion in the same direction, they are usually bent in a certain direc- 
tion. I always try to put them down along that line of inclina- 
tion, along the line of least resistance, for the great trouble in 
covering blackberries for winter is the breaking of the vine, which 
grows very rank, and exercise as much care as you may you will 
find you will break some of them, but you can break a good many 
and still have an abundance. left. I have always endeavored to put 
the vines down before they are frozen, or at least in an unfrozen 
condition, because there is a great deal less liability of breaking 
them. I covered my vines a week ago last Saturday (Nov. 25), 
and the thermometer was up to 40 or 50 degrees, the ground was 
not frozen, and there was very little breakage in putting them down. 
In the matter of covering I have sometimes used dirt, and some- 
times I have taken a piece of sod out of the border and put the 
tips down and put the sod on to hold them, and then covered the 
vines with some coarse material, and the coarser the better, pref- 
erably some litter from the barn or, perhaps, cornstalks, and then 
put on something that would hold the covering together. Last 
year I ran out of what | thought was proper naterial for cover- 
ing and put on some straw, and the mice got in and did some dam- 
age, but even at that I had an abundant crop after trimming them 
out. f 

Of course, I was raised in a berry patch outside of the city and 
now live on a part of the old farm where I was born, but it is a 
marvel to me that so many people live in the suburbs of the city 
who are employed in offices and stores during the daytime and have 
plenty of ground out there and do not have those things. I don’t 
know what they are there for. I am a blackberry crank, and I 
think if I had to let go of my garden and orchard I would hold on 
to the blackberry patch for the last thing, because I think there 
is a greater return for the amount of labor put in and the amount 
es occupied than can be obtained from any other variety 
of truit. 
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It is no trouble to cover them. Two men or a man and a boy 
can cover them in an hour, and they can be uncovered in the spring 
in less time. By mulching around them it keeps down all the 
grass and weeds that come up, and I have not had a hoe in that 
patch for several years. Some weeds come up in the border, but 
it is not much trouble to pull out the weeds that grow too rank. 
Outside of the picking I did not put in over half a day altogether 
of actual time in that blackberry patch, and as a money proposi- 
tion it is a good investment, but above all the man who is confined 
to the office during the daytime gets a far better return in the way 
of recreation than he could get out of anything else, because to the 
man in the suburbs who spends his time doing something like 
that it is not labor, it is recreation. ; 

I would like to say something about the apple orchard. I have 
an apple and plum orchard out there, and I get something out of 
that every year and considerable some years. Of course, there 
are the boys from the city that have to be taken into considera- 
tion in raising apples, and for that reason the orchard ought to 
be near the house. It ought to be in sight of the living part of the 
house, and I have arranged my orchard somewhat with reference 
to the highway. For instance, I put out my Hibernals next’ to 
the highway. (Laughter.) I find if a boy gets hold of one of 
those apples before it is thoroughly ripe that it’ is about all he 
wants, and he goes away. (Laughter.) I have raised this year 
on one of my Hibernal trees, standing within a couple of rods of the 
highway, four bushels of apples, and the others in bearing did 
nearly as well. I find the Hibernal is the best bearing apple I 
have, and next comes the Duchess and then the Wealthy, but as 
to the quality of the fruit the reverse is true. 

I have not had any experience with blight or rust on straw- 
berries. I have managed to get a crop of strawberries, and a 
good one, every year, but I have planted out a new bed every 
year. I do not cultivate them; I let them run together. I have 
only a small bed for my own use, and I have never had any trouble 
with the winter-killing proposition. I cover them up with straw, 
and they seem to come out all right in the spring. (Applause.) 

Mr. Elliot: What about plums? 

Mr. Grimes: I have quite a good many varieties of plums in 
the orchard. A year ago last summer I think I] had three or four 
bushels of plums; in fact, some trees had too much fruit on, and 
the wind and the large crop together broke them. I have found 
the De Soto to be the most satisfactory, because it is less liable to 
fail in bearing a crop. I have the Wolf, the Forest Garden and a 


number of other varieties, but the DeSoto has proven the most 
satisfactory. 
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Mr. John Doolittle: Speaking of blackberries, I have a small 
patch of half an acre, and last year I sold from it $228 worth, and 
two years ago I sold $212 worth, and all I did was to tip them 
over and cover them with hay. I covered them with straw, but 
the wind uncovered them, so I think it is better to cover them with 
hay. 

Mr. C. W. Merritt: If you take a shovel and dig a hole 
alongside of the blackberry vine, and then take a four tined fork 
and bend the vine so it will bend in the root, three men can ‘cover 
an acre of berries in a day, and they should be so thoroughly 
covered that you can drive over them with a disc harrow. 

Mr. H. J. Baldwin: It seems to me Mr. Grimes ought to re- 
verse his row of blackberries, or he will have his eyes scratched 
out. (Laughter.) I find I can cover them quicker by just tip- 
ping them over, and I have never had any trouble with winter- 
killing, or any trouble with mice, rabbits or anything of that kind. 
I find, too, when I tip them over in the latter part of October, when 
there is a good deal of sap left in the wood, there will be prac- 
tically no loss at all from broken canes. I believe I can cover 
them quicker with earth than I could haul straw or anything of 
that kind. In tipping them over I would not think of using a 
shovel or loosening the root, because you cut off a lot of tap 
roots, but I take a spading fork and throw out the dirt that is 
necessary and then push the plant over with the fork, and when I 
tip it over I have an iron two feet long with two prongs, so it 
will spread ten or twelve inches, and I just put that over the vines 
to hold them down while I put on the dirt. One man can go right 
along with that method and put down a lot in a day. When I put 
mine down I do not think of breaking more than one or two canes. 
I cover them up with dirc and never lose them at all. 

Mr. C. E. Older: I want to say just a word in regard to a point 
mentioned by Mr. Grimes, and that is in regard to the boy in the 
apple orchard. I planted Yellow Sweets next to the highway. 
One of my neighbors says, “It is no fun stealing from Older, he 
doesn’t care anything about it.” This year it kept a man busy 
selling to boys that came along with a dime or a quarter, and we 
sold them right from the tree. I never had any trouble with boys 
stealing apples or plums or anything of that kind, but ladies are 
twice as bad as the boys. (Great laughter.) 

The Chairman: I am surprised at Mr. lees I had a better 
opinion of him. (Laughter.) 

Mr. J. O. Weld: I find that is true in my garden at Lake 
Minnetonka. The worst people I have to contend with are the 
ladies that come along the road. (Laughter.) I would like to ask 
Mr. Grimes a question. He spoke of his plants winter-killing. 
I want to ask him whether he set out new plants or let them come 
up from the roots. 

Mr. Grimes: I let them come up from the roots. 

Mr. Elliot: A blackberry patch set out and properly main- 
tained is good for ten years at least. 
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Mr. A. K. Bush: I would like to emphasize the suggestion 
of putting down blackberries early in the season. The canes go 
down then without breaking, and the leaves that are still on the 
vines assist in holding the plant down. [I find there are more 
failures on account of doing this work too late than there are from 
doing it too early. 

Mrs. Spates: I would like to ask Mr. Grimes what variety 
of blackberry he grows? 

Mr. Grimes: It is the Ancient Briton; so it is reported to me 
at’ least. 

Mr. Merritt: If the gentleman will take a pair of heavy 
mittens and put on a good pair of overalls in laying down his black- 
berries he will find it preferable to any kind of iron. 

Mr. Baldwin: Yes, but then you have got to have somebody 
to help you. If you work by yourself in the way I have men- 
tioned you can do as much as two men. The iron holds down the 
vines while you put on the dirt. 

Mr. Merritt: I suppose you have reference to doing the work 
yourself and putting them down alone. 

Mr. Baldwin: Yes, one man can do it just as well as two. It 
brings the vines together in one place and holds them down 
while the covering is put on. 

Mr. Nils Anderson: You tie the tip of the first hill to the root 
of the second, and the tip of the second to the root of the third, 
and so on, and that is the easiest way to get them down. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor: I would like to ask Mr. Grimes in regard 
to his blackberry vines, are they tall or short? 

Mr. Grimes: They are quite tall, from five to seven feet tall. 

Mr. Taylor: My plants of that kind are not like that. I think 
it is a different variety. The tall plants are the Snyder variety ; 
the Ancient Briton are short. 

The Chairman: But he has them on moist land? 

Mr. Grimes: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taylor: When do they ripen? 

Mr. Merritt: With me the Ancient Briton will bear three 
times as much as the Snyder. When the plants are about that high 
(7) I pinch out the top, and they will make strong canes. 

Mr. Grimes: They commence to ripen about the first part of 
August. 

Mr. A. Brackett: What is the color of the berries when they 
are green? (Great laughter.) 

Mr. Grimes: My recollection is that the color is green. 
(Renewed laughter.) 

Mr. Brackett: The Snyder is of a reddish color when growing, 
and the Ancient Briton is green. 

The Chairman: The stalk is green when growing. 

Mr. Westman: I want to say a word in reference to covering 
blackberries early. I had a good row of Lucretia dewberries, and 
I took the advice of Mr. Bush and cov ered them early; but I have 
no more blackberries. 
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Mr. Baldwin: The point is not to cover them with dirt, but 
put them down to keep them in place and then cover them with dirt 
after it is frozen. It is very easy to cover them then. 

Mr. Preston McCully: I think that is a mistake about the time 
of covering. Out in our section we aim to put’ down almost every- 
thing except the King and Loudon. One fall a neighbor put down 
the Loudon early, and I put mine down late, and that fall we had 
particularly warm weather, and those that were put down early 
nearly all winter-killed. They ought to be put down as late as 
possible. I prefer not to put them down until the 20th of October. 

The Chairman: Do you tip them over or cover them? 

Mr. McCully: I put them down and cover them over entirely. 

Mr. Latham: You would be afraid to put them down when the 
leaves were on? 

Mr. McCully: No, I would not. Some commence to put them 
down the first of October. I believe that is too soon. 

The Chairman: It would be all right to put them down just 
to hold them? 

Mr. McCully: Yes, that would be all right. 

Mr. Older: Some people cover them too deep. A gentleman 
said he had a nice strawberry bed by spreading hay over them 
thinly in the fall and then: covering them deep after it froze. I 
never missed but one crop in twenty-five years. Whenever we 
cover lightly early in the fall we never have any trouble with our 
strawberries. Put a little hay over them before the first frost 
comes and then after it freezes cover them deep for the winter. 
I see everybody advises covering them when the ground freezes. 

Mr. Bush: I said not before the ground freezes, but after 
the first frost comes. 


THE ADVANTAGE TO THE MINNESOTAN OF PLANTING 
HOME GROWN STOCK. 


W. L. TAYLOR, HOWARD LAKE. 


The people who settled in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and other 
middle states found no trouble in starting orchards from eastern 
nursery grown stock. They could buy from almost any nursery 
and their trees were equally at home and would grow and bear 
fruit. But Michigan and Wisconsin settlers had more trouble to 
grow stock purchased from other states. The first settlers of 
Minnesota soon began to try eastern and southern grown trees, 
but their failures were so total and complete that most of them gave 
up in despair and said “We shall never raise apples in Minnesota.” 
Many of the old members will recall the words of Horace Greely 
when he said “I would like to live in Minnesota, but you can never 
raise apples here.” 
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But a few more courageous ones began planting apple seeds, 
and some success was had with a few of the Russian apples, es- 
pecially after they had been grown for a few generations and had’ 


What Minnesota grown trees will do in five years. 
In orchard of J. A. McVeety, Howard Lake. 


become acclimated. The seedlings also seemed to increase in hardi- 
ness as the years went by, and they became more adapted to our 
rigorous climate. 

The Minnesota nurserymen has kept busy selecting the hardy 
and rejecting the tender varieties, so that while he has not such 
a long list to offer his patrons as the eastern or southern nursery- 
man he can certainly furnish stock adapted to the climate, so that 
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it will surely be to the interest of every Minnesotan to plant nothing 
but home grown nursery stock. 

Another fact should be taken into consideration, the home 
nurseryman is interested in giving you trees that will grow and 
bear fruit, for he expects to not only sell to you again but to sell 
to your neighbors and friends if your trees give satisfaction. He 
will undoubtedly give you the best, for if your trees do well his 
sales will be increased. He is also willing at all. times to give you 
instruction in planting, pruning and caring for your stock, and if 
he were consulted oftener many of the high priced novelties would 
not be purchased. Trees from the home nurseries are more apt 
to be fresher and the roots moist than those from a distant nursery, 
and if a mistake occurs, as mistakes sometimes will, you can go 
and get it rectified. If you buy of your home nursery, your money 
is in the community and still helps you to bear the common burden 
of taxation. 


The Chairman: You have heard Mr. Taylor’s paper in which 
he points out the advantage of planting home grown nursery 
stock. He has covered the points well, but if there are any other 
points he has omitted which any one desires to suggest we would 
be glad to hear them. This reminds me of a minister who wanted 
to get some apple trees and wrote me about buying them at 
Rochester, N. Y. I told ‘him I thought he had better not buy his 
stock at Rochester, and he sent that letter to Green, of Rochester. 
I know Green very well, and he sent that letter right back to me 
and asked me what kind of business that was. I was up against 
it. I wrote him like this: I told him that man lived in a section 
where the climate is very severe and what he needs is the hardiest 
kind of varieties, and named Hibernal, Charlamoff, Patten’s Green- 
ing and some that I was very sure he did not have, and I tried to 
make it plain to him that anything else would not stand. There 
are good reasons for this, and it seems to me they ought to be 
brought out here, and now is a good time to do it. 

Mr. Chas. B. Clark: Would it be wise for people in North 
Dakota to buy their stock in Minnesota or would it be better to 
buy it from our friend in Manitoba? (Great laughter and ap- 
plause. ) 

The Chairman: I think we ought to call on Mr. Scott at this 
point. 

Mr. Wm. G. Scott (Manitoba): I am not in the nursery bus- 
iness at the present time. Some three years ago I saw some 
beautiful apple trees at Portage la Prairie that were brought from 
Rochester, N. Y. They were protected on the south by a high 
board fence, but they were beauties. Mr. Buzzell tells me that over 
in Manitoba there are trees that were imported from the east for 
the purpose of grafting on nursery stock. We hope to send some 
of our stock to Minnesota and North Dakota. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor: I live in Meeker county, and there were 
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men there from New York selling stock from the time the county 
was first settled up to ten years ago. Ten years ago I offered to 
give any man a dozen apple trees who would show me an apple 
tree that came from New York and a dozen apples it had borne. 
No one has yet called on me for the trees. 

Mr. Geo. H. Whiting (S. D.): Mr. Taylor might get fooled 
on that proposition yet. (Laughter.) I know it is a fact that the 
ereater portion of the apple trees that are sold by Rochester people 
are grown west of the Mississippi river, a great many of them west 
of the Missouri river. What I want to ask is whether the people 
living in western Minnesota, South Dakota and other states want 
us to raise apple trees and send them to New York and then have 
them shipped out here and sold. I would like to know why they 
prefer that kind of a tree grown under.those conditions. We 
that are in the business and know what is going on know that 
the greater portion of those trees are grown west of the Missis- 
sippi river. The greater portion of trees shipped from Rochester 
are grown out here and then reshipped. Ask any of the leading 
nurserymen about it; they know. 

Mrs. Jennie Stager: I had a little experience with New York 
trees. I wanted to grow some apples. I sent back to Pennsyl- 
vania for some trees and also got some from Rochester, N. Y., but 
the trees kept dying, and I got no fruit. About that time I came 
across an announcement of this society, and since then I have raised 
apples. I tried very hard for five years to grow apples, but none 
of those trees lived and bore until I got Minnesota stock. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. A. A. Johnson: I bought five hundred trees from a Mis- 
souri'nursery. There were sixty Duchess, and out of that num- 
ber one-third died, and it looks as though the rest of them would 
also die. 

Mr. E. A. Smith: A general impression prevails that trees 
grown in the east are not a success in the northwest. May this 
not be the reason in the first’ place? Perhaps they do not have the 
varieties that are adapted to the northwest. Their methods of 
propagating are somewhat different. Take the plum for instance. 
The plum if grafted on the peach or on some tender root here in 
the northwest we find will winter-kill, but here we graft it on the 
wild plum, and that is as hardy as we need. The same illustration 
may perhaps apply in this case. Perhaps they also grafted upon 
more tender apple roots, and owing to the longer season the 
graft is not tough in fiber, so that instead of ripening to the very 
tip perhaps there is considerable left that will winter-kill when 
transplanted, especially the first season. 

The Chairman: There is one point not touched upon why we 
should buy from nurserymen in Minnesota in preference to nursery- 
men at a distance, and that is that a nurseryman at a distance sel- 
dom know the requirements of a Minnesota climate. Most nur- 
serymen in Minnesota know their customers, and they want their 
nursery stock to be successful wherever it is planted, and they find 
there is more or less in selection with reference to the climate. A 
nurseryman that has stock here naturally has stock adapted to this 
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section. A person gets in touch with eastern nurserymen and makes 
a selection from their list, and it may happen to be a lot of stock 
that is not hardy here. Several years ago a lady in St. Paul 
wanted a farm, and she asked my advice as to how big a farm she 
ought to get. I asked her how much money she wanted to spend. 
She told me, and I gave her the advice I thought she needed. She 
smiled about it and went away. Somebody else gave her some ad- 
vice about planting trees, and she bought a place of ten acres. 
Last winter her daughter came to see me and ordered a lot of 
nursery stock. She said her mother did not want to come to see 
me because she was ashamed. There was an agent around to their 
place and sold them a lot of Kelsey plums, Royal American cherries 
and other stuff of a similar nature, and she was done up to the tune 
of $100. Those plums went in at a dollar apiece, and there was a 
clause in the contract that stated those plums were adapted to 
Minnesota, and what she wanted me to do was to help her get out 
on that contract. Even if a nurseryman is honest he may give 
the wrong advice to his customers in regard to varieties, and they 
are very apt to get a lot of stock that is not adapted to this climate. 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: Some gentleman asked the question 
whether trees grown in the east or south of the same variety as 
the Wealthy, for example, whether they would be adapted to plant- 
ing here in the northwest the same as Minnesota grown trees or 
trees grown in North Dakota. I think the question was barely 
touched upon this morning in the question of adaptation, of the 
tree being adapted to the locality in which it is grown. I believe 
it is reasonable to suppose that trees grown here are acclimated 
and better adapted to be planted here than those grown in the 
south or east, perhaps under different climatic conditions. I'know 
it is true in regard to the animal kingdom. It is generally said 
we cannot bring mules into Minnesota and use them to advantage, 
that horses are better than mules. Mr. B. F. Nelson told me a few 
days ago that horses would do better than mules, that it had been 
demonstrated that mules could not be used to advantage. We who 
have been buying mules are going through some experience in re- 
gard to that question, and I think Minnesota raised mules are 
better than Missouri grown mules. On that same principle of 
adaptability to the climate, that mules are better adapted to the 
climate when raised in Minnesota, I think we can claim that 
the Wealthy and Duchess apple tree grown here in Minnesota is 
better adapted to planting here in the northwest than southern and 
eastern trees grown under different climatic conditions, and I think 
that is the point the gentleman was inquiring about. 

Mr. A. Brackett: JI have always understood that the Wealthy 
apple, whether grown in the north or south as far as hardiness is 
concerned, planted on the same kind of root, there would be no 
difference in its hardiness. It takes years and years to change the 
hardiness of an apple. I think Prof. Hansen brought up that 
point last year. The only trouble in buying a tree grown in the 
south is that it is liable to be grafted on a tender root, and it is 
likely to winter-kill, but as far as the original stock is concerned it 
does not make any difference. 
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DEATH IN OUR RANKS.—News has reached this office of the decease of 
R KE. Hynson, which occurred at his home in Mankato a short time. Mr. 
Hynson was a successful fruit grower and nurseryman. He had been a useful 
member of the society for some years, doing readily what came to hand in its 
service. ° 


THE WILLMAR HORTICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY—was organized 
in January, 1905, with twenty-one members. At the close of the year the 
membership had increased to twenty-five members. A report received from 
this society a short time since indicates that the interest in the organization 
is maintained and that the society is well supported by the community. Two 
delegates represented that organization at our late annual meeting. 


REMOVAL OF MARTIN PENNING.—Martin Penning, now for nearly a 
lifetime a resident of Sleepy Eye, has bought a small tract of land in New 
Ulm and will make his home there hereafter. He has secured what he con- 
siders a fine place for an orchard and fruit garden, which he purposes to plant 
this spring. Mr. Penning is well known to the members of this society, 
especially from his large experience in plum growing and also as the originator 
of the ‘‘Surprise plum.’’ Now he is off the farm we hope to see more of him 
at our gatherings. 


DESIRABLE NATIVE CLIMBING VINES.—Mr. Chas. E. Chrisman, of Orton- 
ville, sent to this office lately a picture of his home, showing an arbor and 
porch profusely covered with wild native vines, which he informs me are 
woodbine, wild grape and bittersweet. All these varieties are native in Min- 
nesota, entirely hardy, being rapid growers with handsome toliage and attrac- 
tive fruitage. They are especially well adapted for screens, trailing vines, etc, 
wherever they can be used to advantage. Their proper use adds very much 
to the external attractiveness of the home. 


APPLES FOR WASHINGTON.—Mr. Andrew Wilfert writes from Seattle, 
where he has been spending some time this winter, that the lecturer for horti- 
culture for that state recommends only six varieties of apples for that state. 
They are, for fall, Gravenstein, Roman Beauty; and for winter, Spitzenberg, 
Red Cheek, Winesap and Arkansas Black. He says that ‘‘they have all the 
destructive insects known to horticulture and spray their trees three times 
each season and the trees are wrapped in burlap and examined every ten days.”’ 
Mr. Wilfert expects to be home to look after his orchard about the first of April. 


NEw LIFE MEMBERS.—Quite a number of names have been added to the 
life membership roll of the society since the last annual meeting, as follows: 
J. A. McVeety, Howard Lake; C. H. Andrews, Faribault; Robt. A. Van Nest, 
Windom; B. F. Nelson, Minneapolis; F. W. Baird, Gaylord; J. G. Peterson, 
Kensington. There should be five hundred names on this roll instead of one 
hundred seventy. Payment can be made $500 now and $5.00 a year later 
instead of paying the full amount at once if preferred, and if the annual fee 
of $1.00 has already been paid for this year that amount can be deducted from 
the first payment, making it only $4.00. This means vou. 
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MALINDA APPLES WITH FOUR SEED CARPELS.—Mr. Wyman Elliot, in 
taking the seed from the Malinda apples purchased from Mr. Seth Kenney, 
has occasionally found one with only four seed carpels, which is so much out 
of the ordinary that it,has been brought to the attention of some of our seed- 
ling experts to get their thought in the matter. Prof. Hansen says that he 
‘‘believes Mr. Elliot is right in his idea that the species is ‘wabbling,’ though 
it may be a case of imperfect pollination. It is just such fine points as this 
that Mr. Burbank would sieze on and get unexpected results’’ Following 
this thought, it would be well for our members to save seed for planting from 
any specimens that show unusual variations from the regular type. 


VALUABLE FOR GROWING SEEDLINGS. —A correspondent, Mr. John Bisbee 
of Madelia, notes that ‘‘the Malinda remains in blossom a long time, new 
blossoms coming out for a week or more. This fact makes favorable results 
more possible, especially if trees are surrounded by late keeping varieties, as 
my trees are.’’ In another letter Mr. Bisbee speaks of his Malindas having 
the opportunity of being fertilized with ‘‘Baldwin, Wolf River, Peerless, 
Duchess, Roxbury Russett, Anisim, University, Wealthy, Boiken, Grimes’ 
Golden, Orange Winter, Longfield, Seek-No-Further, Northwestern Greening 
and others.’’ Mr. Bisbee is planting a considerable quantity of this seed, we 
understand, and a small amount has been sent to this office also for distribution. 


A. W. Stas Moves TO MissouRI.—A recent letter from this old and 
honored life member recites the fact that he has changed his residence from 
southern Florida to Pomona, Mo., which, we take it, is somewhere in the 
southwestern part of that state. There he and his son, E. D. Sias, have pur- 
chased forty acres of land already planted in part to fruit,and he has rechristened 
it ‘“‘Pomona Memorial Park,’’ according to the quaint way of our friend Sias. 
It is to be suitably adorned and to be the beauty spot of that region, we judge, 
if his plans materialize. Mr. Sias speaks in the letter of his early acquaintance 
with O. V. Rollins, of Elgin, Wabasha Co., Minn., the originator of Rollins’ 
Pippin, the seed producing which he figured out to have been planted sixty 
years ago. Mr. Rollins must have been an odd person, as his friends called 
him ‘“‘Odd Rollins’’, this, as per Mr. Sias, not standing for his real name but 
on account of a peculiar twist of his nature. 


CoMBATING THE BUFFALO TREE HoppER.—Referring to a sample of apple 
tree wood infested with this insect, from the orchard of W. S. Albrant, of Man- 
kato, Prof. F. L. Washburn, State Entomologist, says: ‘‘Pruning off the 
infested twigs and small branches and burning the same, where they are not 
too large, is desirable. Of course this refers to limbs in which eggs have been 
recently laid. Where the scars indicate an injury of long standing it would 
manifestedly do no good to trim off and burn the limbs. Clean cultivation of 
an orchard, and the destruction of all rubbish, particularly along fence rows 
and adjoining lands, has much to do with keeping this pest in check. It is 
not commonly troublesome in a well cultivated and cared for orchard. I wish 
to urge fruit growers and nurserymen through your magazine, to use Bordeaux 
mixture freely and intelligently in combating many forms of fungous troubles, 
which are gathering strength each year in this state. Faithful work along 
this line will undoubtedly reduce the ravages of various fungous diseases, and 
at the same time help to keep in check such pests as the buffalo tree hopper 
the green tree hopper, or leaf hopper, plant lice, Chen 
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HALE-TONE PLATES FOR SALE.—The plates used in illustrating our 
magazine can as a rule be secured at one-half the cost of making. Anyone 
having use for them should communicate with the secretary soon after using 
to be sure of getting them. 


MEMBERSHIP ROL, FOR 1906.—At the date of writing, March 22, the 
annual membership in the society stands at 1559, which is 137 more than the 
membership roll showed a year ago at the same date. Haven’t you a neighbor 
or friend who would be benefited as well as benefiting the society by having 
his name placed on the roll ? 


A CHAMPION FOR HIBERNAL —“‘I have just read the adverse report of 
the Hibernal Apple on page 117 of the last Horticulturist and want to register 
my protest. Every apple has its use and value. The Hibernal, cored and 
baked whole, with teaspoonful of sugar placed in center where core was 
removed, is one of the finest apples baked, and the writer always selects out 
a good supply of the largest and finest colored ones for this purpose, and when 
served in manner described, with thick cream and sugar, they are truly deli- 
cious. The reputation of the Duchess is based entirely on its value for pies 
and for stewed sauce and certainly has little merit as an eating apple. If the 
Hibernal apple tree was sold by nurserymen on its merits as an eating and 
cooking apple there would be a large place for it in every family orchard 
and also a good sale for it for a long time to come. Our salesmen are all urged 
to push the sale of the Hibernal tree and also to carefully give the buyer in- 
formation as to the true use and value of the apple and the sturdy rugged 
hardiness of the tree, also its young, annual and prolific bearing qualities. ’’— 
A. H. Lake, Black River Falls, Wis. 


A CoRRECTION By GEO. H. MAXWELL.—'‘The extract appearing on page 
25 of January (1906) Horticulturist was taken from the newspaper reporter’s 
version of what I said and, like all such reports, was intended to give the 
substance rather than the words. Without any intention to misrepresent, the 


reporter who prepared this article made me say things which were not an 


accurate version of what I actually did say. It was wof drainage, but the cut- 
ting off of all the trees for the benefit of timber speculators on which I placed 
the greatest stress when I referred to the subject of an automobile road. What 
I had in mind when I referred to drainage was the country immediately ad- 
jacent to Cass Lake and not the whole of northern Minnesota. The latter 
interpretation has been put on the words ‘‘northern section’? used by the 
reporter, and the effort has been made to make it appear that I was opposed 
to drainage anywhere in northern Minnesota. That is entirely a misconception 
of my position. I recognize as well as anybody that there are immense areas 
of land in northern Minnesota—more particularly in the Red River Valley 
drainage basin—which could be drained with great advantage and enormous 
profit. On the other hand, I understand there is a great deal of what is 
called ‘‘muskeg’’ and sandy land, which must be put in an entirely different 
class from the rich alluvial soils of the Red River Valley.’’—George H. Maxwell. 
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ABOUT THE SEEDLING CONTEST.—Up to this date, March 23, there have 
been received in this office 187 applications for apple seed to be planted by 
participants in the new apple seedling contest, and many are coming in every 
mail. Seventeen formal applications have been received so far from those 
who wish to enier for this contest, and twenty two names have been entered 
on the roll of the Plant Breeders’ Auxiliary. Applicants for seed should un- 
derstand that this does not constitute an entry for the contest, which should 
as far as possible be made on the blank form provided for that purpose, any 
number of which will be furnished without expense by sending to the secretary. 
It will be just as well to make this entry after the seed is planted and growing, 
and it may be made at any time not later than a year after the planting of the 
seed, although it is better made as soon as possible. 


SECURING NEW MEMBERS.—The following is a list of the names of those 
members who have secured new members for the society since the last annual 
meeting and the number secured up to March 17, 1906. 
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Is your name in the above list? Another list will be published in a month 


or so, when we hope to find it there. 


Late of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Secretary of Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Five years, 1885-1889. 
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SILAS DAYTON HILLMAN. 
Died Nov. 27, 1905, Aged Sixty Years. 


Silas D. Hillman, third in a family of seven children of 
George Washington and Chloe Dayton Hillman, was born at Green- 
wich, N. Y., September 23, 1845, and died at Minneapolis, Minn., 
November 27, 1905. 

Beautiful for situation was the old farm home, overlook- 
ing the grandly picturesque valley of the Battenkill, whose sparkling 
water winds in and out among green hills. To the east rise majes- 
tic the Green Mountains of Vermont, visible for half the length of 
that state; on the west, somewhat dimmer and farther away, the 
mountains of Saratoga and the frowning peaks of the Adirondacks. 

Here till twenty-one years of age he daily served, from the 
time he could hoe a row or draw a line, from the tapping of the 
first sugar-maple till the last ear of corn was husked and housed, 
when winter's snows gave him a short respite to attend the district 
school. At eighteen he had learned all that was taught in his 
native school, at nineteen he taught in an adjoining district, and 
the next winter taught in his home district the “best school they 
ever had.” 

At about sixteen he heard of shorthand, and, obtaining a standard 
work upon the time and labor saving art, his enthusiasm and ap- 
plication were such that in an incredibly short time he had trans- 
ferred most that was valuable in theory and practice to his own 
brain and fingers. His dictation practice was obtained from the 
sermons he heard on Sundays in the Methodist church at Greenwich. 
He never could have truly sung with Watts, “Much of my time has 
run to waste,’ for he never wasted any; and this habit of saving 
time clung to him through life. Every moment was enriching his 
mind. He never sat without book or pen unless in converse with 
a friend. His life on the farm yielded him, too, its tribute in time 
for meditation. He kept a diary and wrote poetry. Safe to say he 
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never turned a furrow on the old farm or in later life without at the 
same time turning in his mind some stanza he had learned or im- 
provising some happy rhyme, and this verse-making and diary- 
keeping habit continued to the end. Many of his poems have found 
their way into print, which many his friends recall and treasure. 

His self-wrought education in the years of his minority furnish- 
ed him funds with which to carry out the advice of the great editor 
of the New York Tribune (one of the family papers) “Go west, 
young man, go west!” 

From Waukon and Decorah, from time to time, letters reached 
home, one enclosing an eight-shelled rattle. When at length from 
Minnesota letters reached the home-folks, they felt he had become 
a pioneer indeed, for stories of Indian massacre had reached them, 
and the mother breathed a genuine sigh of apprehension for the 
safety of her far-away boy—the Indians of Minnesota were more 
sincerely dreaded than the rattlesnakes of Iowa. 

In 1875 he located in Rochester, Minn., and became part owner 
of the “Record and Union,” an influential newspaper, which for 
several years he assisted in editing and managing. 

In 1873 he reported an important law suit at Rochester. 

In the winter of 1874-5, while acting as enrolling clerk of the 
House, he prepared and secured the passage of a general law 
authorizing the employment of shorthand reporters in the district 
courts of the state. Under this law he served in the Rochester 
district as official reporter for about sixteen years. 

In 1882 he removed to Minneapolis, and for several years was 
on the reportorial staff of his brother George, at St. Paul, later 
serving for twelve years as the official reporter for Judge Chas. M. 
Pond, of Minneapolis. For five years (1885 to 1889) he also acted 
as secretary of the State Horticultural Society, and reported its 
annual conventions, performing with fidelity all the other varied 
duties of the office. . 

Mr. Hillman’s life and character were an open book. Modest, 
unassuming, enjoying quiet humor, generous, seeing the best in 
every one; loving and tender in his home; kind to all, especially 
those in need; honest, unostentatious in his piety, a faithful friend, 
a Christian gentleman. 

June 2, 1870, he was happily married to Miss Marilla J. Somer- 
ville, of Viola, who survives him, as do also two sons, Lloyd L. 
Hillman of Seattle, Wash., and Walter S. Hillman of Kramer, N. 
D.; a daughter, Miss Ada B. Hillman, Wisconsin state secretary 
of the Y. W. C. A., and two brothers, George N. and William Hill- 
man of St. Paul. . 
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May es une alender. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN AND LAWN IN MAY AND JUNE. 
MRS. F. H. GIBBS, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


What is more pleasing to the eye after the long winter than to 
look out and see the lawn a perfect bed of green. The lawn then, 
should be the first to draw our attention. 

Of course, all lawns properly taken care of have had a covering 
of old barnyard dressing or of some commercial fertilizer, and are 
now, the first of May, in good condition. All low places should be 
filled with dirt, and the grass will soon peep through. Places where 
the grass has been killed should be raked and sown with lawn 
grass mixture. In watering be sure and soak the ground down to 
the roots, as a little is an injury rather than a benefit. Clipping 
with the lawn mower will help in spreading the roots. By looking 
after these little things every spring, our lawn will always look well. 

Those planning new lawns will be better satisfied by sowing them 
with a good lawn grass mixture than by sodding. To make a good 
lawn, get the ground plowed and well pulverized, then rake smooth, 
sow the lawn grass seed evenly and roll it well with a roller. If 
the work is done thoroughly you will have a nice, even lawn, and one 
that will always be green, because you have different grasses that 
will come in their time, while sodding is usually only one kind of 
grass and will dry out and get brown. The lawn should be made 
before this time, but if it has not been it can be done now by giving 
it more water than you would have done earlier. 

The next thing we think of are the trees and shrubs. To ar- 
range trees, shrubs and flowers so that they will harmonize is a 
work that we must study well. Trees and shrubs are not planted 
in rows now, as they used to be, but in groups. Hydrangeas, spireas, 
syringas and snowballs are very pretty used in this way. Spirea 
Van Houttii is one of the most beautiful shrubs we have. There 
should be at least one on every lawn. Rosa rugosa makes a very 
pretty bush, singly or used in a hedge, Rubra being red, Alba white. 
They show off nicely by using the two, as the foliage is a glossy 
dark green, and they bloom nearly all summer. 

Among the trees we would have set singly are the hardy catalpa, 
cut-leaved birch, mountain ash, maple and spruce. 

For a hedge, buckthorn or red cedar. The arbor vitae makes a 
very pretty hedge or screen but must have a protected location. 
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Home of Mrs. F. H. Gibbs, St, Anthony Park. 


A group of mixed evergreens look very pretty and are nice in 
winter when the other trees are bare. 

All roses do best planted in the spring. I would prefer planting 
in the hedge row, leading from the street back into the garden, as 
they are much easier to cultivate, to cover and uncover. Plant the 
shorter ones in front and grade them back according to height. All 
roses except the yellow and climbers should be pruned back half, as 
they bloom on the new wood, the yellow blooming on the old wood, 
and the climbers on the side shoots. 

The hydrangea should have half of the new wood cut out, and all 
weak branches. 

The perennials are Japanese anemone, coreopsis lanceolata, 
columbine, campanula, foxglove, larkspur, bleeding heart, gaillardia, 
hypericum, forget-me-not, phlox, poppies, platycodon, pinks, peon- 
ies, pyrethrum, Shasta daisy, and all the different kinds of lilies. 
Many of these are better for being planted in the fall; especially 
phlox and peonies are about a year ahead by doing so. A very 
pretty way to use perennials is in a border along a driveway or in 
a bed having irregular lines next to a building. 

All driveways should be laid out in graceful curves, and using 
a shrub at the back, here and there, with larkspur, foxglove, phlox 
and pyrethrum as a background, grading all other perennials ac- 
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cording to height, and using lobelia or sweet alyssum as a border. 
The driveway may be made to look like a road with a bank of 
flowers on each side. 

I believe that nearly all the perennials I have mentioned bloom 


in May and June. 


May 15th the tulips are at their best, being planted in October. 
Every one should have a bed of tulips, as they are so bright and 
coming first of all flowers they are very desirable flowers to have. 
Have them out in front on the lawn where every one can enjoy them. 
When they are through blooming and the leaves turn yellow, they 
may be taken up and kept in a dry place until October, when they 
may be planted again. Some leave them where they are and do 
not use the bed for anything else, but I always have red geraniums 
in their place. 

A large, round or oblong bed of cannas graded as to height, 
with salvia‘and coleus as a border, makes another pretty spot on the 
lawn. 

Gladioli and dahlias should be put out by the middle of May. 
Gladioli should be planted three inches deep and one foot apart. 
They may be used in a bed or in a row, and they need to be staked. 
Dahlias are planted six inches deep and four feet apart, if you have 
room. They are prettiest in the hedge row. Break off all but three 
or four shoots. Some say “Grow by the single stem.” I tried them 
both ways this year, but it was a bad year for dahlias, and so I 
could not say as to the best method. I do know that the flowers 
are larger when you do not have too many branches. 

We should also raise dahlias from the seed. The seedling dahlia 
should take the same place in the flower garden that the seedling 
apple does in the orchard, for we often get a gem in this way. 

We now have the annuals to dispose of. These are all trans- 
planted and have good, strong roots, and are ready to be planted out 
in the garden, as all danger of frosts, or at least severe ones, is over 
by the twenty-second of May. Some of the flowers were sown as 
early as January. It is taken for granted that you all have a small 
hothouse or hotbed for raising plants, and if you have none you 
should make one, or buy your plants of some one who raises them 
to sell, as they are so much earlier. 

Some of the annuals are asters, salpiglossis, carnations, dianthus, 
pinks, everlastings, pansies, coreopsis and snapdragon. Annual 
phlox, petunias and verbenas certainly are flowers we all must’ have, 
as they give the best results for what care they get of all of the 
annuals. Cosmos, centauria, portulaca and poppies are to be sown 
out-of-doors. 
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While planting our annuals be sure and have lobelia, sweet alys- 
sum and mignonette as border plants. Those who have not used 
them, try them, and you will always have a border for each walk. 

The sweet peas being planted about the first of April are up 
nicely and need their support. The dirt should be drawn up to 
them, and if they were planted in a place carefully prepared and en- 
riched will grow to be from six to eight feet high. The earlier sweet 
peas are planted the deeper the roots will go, and you will have 
greener foliage and larger flowers. 

Let us have an arbor or two and use some of the pretty climbing 
vines. The clematis paniculata is a beautiful vine, and there are 
the cinnamon vine, morning glory, hardy moonflowers and all of 
the ivies. 

Every spring my husband will say, “What are you going to 
change this spring?’ Perhaps no one else finds this shrub or that 
plant in the wrong place, but I do. I think we amateurs should 
always be on the lookout and study every lawn and flower garden 
we pass, and see where we have made a mistake, or where some 
one else has failed, and why? For we all have failures in our 
gardens—I know I had one last summer. Let us see all flowers in 
bloom before buying, and when we go where there are nice flowers 
take a note book along. 

I have mentioned quite a large number of flowers. Choose those 
that you like and that will do best in your garden. It is better to 
have a few nice ones than a great many poorly taken care of. We 
should take good care of our lawns and flower gardens, as they 
count for so much in the appearance of the home. 

Prof. Washburn: I would like to inquire of Mrs. Gibbs 
whether she used Bordeaux mixture on her asters. 

Mrs. Gibbs: I used it three or four times, but I do not believe 
I had one perfect’ blossom. I mulched them, and I did everything 
that anybody told me to do. 

The Chairman: What seemed to be the trouble? You call it 
blight. 

Mrs. Gibbs: I think I had more than one trouble with as- 
ters. One thing, they would turn brown, the leaves would become 
spotted, and especially the large plants that had large leaves at the 
branching point would blight the worst; I noticed at the branching 
point there was a little spider, and I think that had a good deal to 
do with killing them. 

Mrs. Hansen: I had 1,400 asters last year, and I used Bordeaux 
mixture to spray, and I think I picked at least five thousand flowers. 
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I had those brown specked leaves, but I did not think it would do 
any harm. When the plants were six to eight inches high I began 
to put on Bordeaux mixture; I did that once a week, but I did nov 
get as good results as I expected. I saw the aphis at the root of 
one, and I used tobacco, but it did no good. 


Mrs. Loring: In her recommendation of mignonette I would 
like to know whether she was troubled with caterpillars? 


Mrs. Gibbs: I was not troubled this year, it was all right. 

The Chairman: You refer to those small brown caterpillars? 

Mrs. Loring: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Loring: Did you examine the leaves of the asters under a 
microscope ? 


Mrs. Gibbs: No, sir, I did not. 


Mr. Loring: We examined ours, and they were covered with 
the smallest kind of a mite. They could not be seen with the 
naked eye. 


Mrs. Gibbs: I have raised asters every year and had nice 
flowers, but this year it was a perfect blight. I got a good many 
flowers in the beginning, and there was no reason I know of why I 
should not have had plenty of asters. 


THE SMALL FRUIT GARDEN IN MAY AND JUNE. 


E. A. FARMER, MINNEAPOLIS. 


This subject to me, and, I presume, to many others here, is of 
great importance, as the raising of small fruits forms a large part 
of my business, and also adds much to the commercial interests 
of our state. The small fruits I grow are strawberries, blackberries, 
raspberries and a few currants and gooseberries. 

The planting of small fruits is mostly, or should be, finished 
by the first of May. Commencing with strawberries, we will 
suppose the new patch is planted and the old one all uncovered and 
they have nothing to do but to grow. In setting the new bed, I 
mark the rows with a light two-horse marker four feet apart and 
set the plants eighteen inches apart in rows. I have always the best 
success with a spade. 

I cultivate with a harrow tooth cultivator as soon as planted and 
intend to go through them every week, especially after a rain, until 
about the first of September, and sometimes later. I generally 
weed and hoe two or three times during May and June. 
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I used to grow about twenty-five kinds. From these we selected 
what we considered the best and now have but sixteen, and some 
of these have not had a fair trial yet’, as the strawberry crop has been 
very poor the last two years. From these sixteen kinds we have 
chosen for our main crop Warfield, Senator Dunlap, August Luther, 
Splendid and Brandywine. 

Our raspberries and blackberries are planted in the apple or- 
chard. For red raspberries I mark the rows with a two-horse 
marker, five feet apart, running north and south, and four feet apart 
running east and west, and every fifth row we plant in apple trees, 
twenty feet apart, which makes our apple trees twenty by thirty feet 
and raspberries four by five feet apart. By planting this way they 
are but little more trouble than a piece of corn, as they can be 
cultivated both ways. We try to give them a shallow cultivation 
every week—same as the strawberries—until the berries begin to 
ripen, and again after the heavy pickings are over. 

I plant currants and gooseberries same as raspberries. 

Blackberries and black raspberries should be planted off by 
themselves, as they can be cultivated only one way. I plant black- 
berries four by eight feet apart and black raspberries four by seven 
feet apart and cultivate the same as red raspberries. I grow of the 
red varieties: Early King, Miller and Loudon; of the black at 
present we have Cumberland, Conrath and Older; blackberries, 
Ancient Briton, Snyder and a few Rathbun. 

Currants: Stewart’s Seedling, Red Cross and Long Bunch 
Holland. 

Gooseberries: Downing. 

This, now, brings our subject to the latter part of June, with the 
strawberries beginning to ripen and ready for market. 

We sell a great’ many of our berries to consumers. We have 
customers whom we see every day, depending on us for berries. 
“Our best berries have always been of such quality as to command 
two or three cents per quart above the retail grocery price. 

We never have had to solicit very much trade as the berries 
talk for themselves. When they ripen too fast, we take a load to 
market in the morning and have another fresh load ready for the 
retail trade in the afternoon. 

Mr. Kellogg (Wis): Mr. Farmer gave us a list of strawberries, 
and I would like to ask him whether the Dunlap is satisfactory in 
productiveness. 

Mr. Farmer: This year they did well. We have not had much 
experience with them, but this year they did very well. 

Mr. Kellogg: Do you have matted rows? 

Mr. Farmer: Yes. The berries were of good size, but they stop- 
ped bearing all at once. 


. 
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SMALL FRUITS IN MAY AND JUNE. 
WALTER YAHNKE, WINONA. 


May and June are two months when the fruit grower is kept 
very busy. This is the critical time of the year when everything 
is waiting to receive its share of the work, and the shares must be 
pretty evenly divided, for if something is neglected there will be a 
shortage somewhere, on the table or in the purse, and probably 
with both. There is nothing that I know of that brings as large 
returns per acre as strawberries if planted on suitable soil and given 
proper care and cultivation, provided proper varieties are select- 
ed. Any ground that will produce a good crop of corn or potatoes 
will produce a good crop of strawberries. 

Considerable care should be used in setting out a strawberry 
bed, for if the plants are set too deep the crown will rot or make a 
feeble growth and if too high the upper roots will be exposed and 
die. The plants should not be taken from an exhausted bed; 
they should be in a healthy and thrifty condition. Before planting 
all the old runners and unnecessary leaves should be removed. 


Mr. Yahnke’s raspberry field in summer. 


When sufficient hands can be employed it is best to have some pre- 
pare the plants while others do the planting. Great care should be 
taken that the fine roots are not exposed to the sun or wind. The 
best way to protect them, I find, is to dip the roots into mud, put 
the plant's into baskets or boxes and therein taken to the field. 

We find a line the best guide to set strawberry plants by, be- 
cause it leaves the plants level with the ground, and therefore 
they are not as likely to be washed under during a heavy rain as 
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they are when set out after a corn marker. The best and probably 
the fastest way to set out the plants is with a spade. It generally 
requires a man and a boy for one force. There are various dis- 
tances to plant strawberries, but it depends on the variety and on 
the fertility of the soil. All the blossoms should be picked off the 
first year, as it will give the plants more strength to develop. 

As soon as the planting is done the ground should be cultivated 
with a fine tooth cultivator, and it should be worked twice a week 
if possible through May and June, thus making the plants grow 
rapidly and killing the weeds before they get to have strong roots 
and at the same time pulverizing the ground to conserve the moisture 
in the soil. Some hoeing is necessary around the plants and should 
be done as often as a crust forms on the ground or weeds appear 
to come, and if done in time they will not require much hand work. 

Strawberry picking generally begins about the roth or 15th of 
June and continues through the month. All the necessary prep- 
arations for the harvesting of the crop should be made before 
this. The boxes and crates should all have been made up and 
the pickers for the season engaged. 


Mr. Yahnke’s raspberry field in winter. 


Raspberries should be planted before May, but if delayed can 
still be planted if attended to at once. If you have the plants near 
for digging you can do the work successfully. They will do best’ 
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on a rich, well cultivated soil, preferring a northeastern slope. 
Nothing but strong, healthy suckers or tip plants should be used, 
as the success of the planting depends on the first year’s growth. 
The fruiting patch should be cultivated once a week so as to keep 
a dust mulch. Raspberries need an immense lot of moisture to 
bring the fruit to the desired size, and where this is lacking the 
crop will be short if not a failure. 

If currant bushes have been mulched, cultivation is necessary 
only to keep the weeds down. In dry seasons cultivation is better 
than a mulch. In May and June the currant worms need more at- 
tention than the currants, for if they are not tended to we need not 
look for the currants. The best way to tend to them is to feed them 
Paris green. The essential point in successfully combating the 
currant worm is to watch when they make their first appearance, 
not on the top of the bush but on the inside. Then spray with Paris 
green, using six ounces to forty gallons of water. The work must be 
thoroughly done, so that the inside of the bush as well as the out- 
side will get some of the spray. Ifa rain should set in shortly after, 
they must be sprayed again. If the second brood should come when 
the currants are ripe use hellebore instead of Paris green. 

Gooseberries are treated practically the same as currants ex- 
cept before the buds open spray with Bordeaux mixture. 

Mr. J. V. Bailey: I would like to ask Mr. Yahnke how he 
handles the second crop of worms. 

Mr. Walter Yahnke: Take the white hellebore in powdered 
form and sprinkle it on. 

Mr. J. O. Weld: How do you keep the birds from eating the 
currants. Out at my place two years ago last summer I did not 
get any currants because the birds got them all. 

The Chairman: What kind of birds were they? 

Mr. Weld: All kinds. 

Mr. John Nordine: Plant more currants. 

Judge Moyer: Plant the Russian mulberry, and they will leave 
the currants alone. 

Mr. C. W. Merritt: On a strip along the road about two hun- 
dred feet long I have the red Russian mulberry planted, and the 
birds will go for the mulberries as long as there are any left. 

Mr. J. W. Murray: Plant enough fruit so you will not notice 
what the birds take away. 

Mr. Albert Lano: I rather doubt the gentleman’s statement 
that’ all birds eat currants; I think there are only a few that do. 
I would advise him to just shoot off a gun, not shoot at the birds, 
but the noise of the gun will scare them away. 
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Mr. Weld: I could not stay there all the time to do that, I 
have something else to do. I will tell you what I did this year, and 
it proved a success. I had two rows of currants sixty feet or over 
in length. I drove some posts in the ground and put some pieces 
of 2x4 across and covered them over with mosquito netting. I 
bought ten bolts which cost me $3.20. I covered them all over, 
and the birds did not get at them. We had all the currants we 
wanted and sold enough to pay for the mosquito netting. After I 
got through with it I rolled it up and put it away, and it will do 
to use again next year. 


Mr. Lano: Can you name any of the birds you found eating 
currants ? 


Mr. Weld: I saw robins and sparrows eating the currants. 


Mr. Lano: If you will try this experiment I think you will 
find they will not trouble you so much. Put up posts six or eight 
feet high, and to those posts hang pieces of bright tin. These 
tins will blow about and revolve in the sunlight and will frighten 
the birds away. 


Mr. Murray: I introduced that scheme in our region of coun- 
try. It will work well enough for a year or two until the birds 
become smart enough to know it won’t hurt them, and then they 
will light right on the posts. 

Mr. Benjamin: I think a man ought to stand there with a 
shot gun to keep the cedar birds out. They work in cloudy weather 
as well as in any other. 

Mr. Lano: The cedar wax-wing will actually eat the blossoms 
of the apple trees. Two years ago the season was a little earlier 
than usual with us. We lived in the northern part of the state, 
and the apple trees, thé Duchess, Wealthy and Transcendent crab, 
were in full bloom when the cedar wax-wing arrived from the 
south, and they ate up many of the blossoms. I am fond of birds 
and never kill one unless I wish to use it. For a number of days 
they were feeding on my apple blossoms before I discovered what 
they were doing, and I then began to chase them away, but it was 
too late. In the season of 1905 the apple trees were a little in ad- 
vance of the arrival of the wax-wings from the south, and | was 
ready for them. I shot a few of them, and it scared the rest away, 
and we had lots of apples. When we say sparrows it means the 
largest family of North American birds, most of them perfectly 
harmless, except the English sparrow, and he should be killed 
wherever found just like a rat. He is the rat of the bird family. 
The robin will leave your orchard if you simply fire off a gun 
several times, and it will make you less trouble than putting up 
netting. 


; 
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THE APPLE ORCHARD IN MAY AND JUNE. 
NILS ANDERSON, LAKE CITY. 


About the first of May we usually find the weather wet and 
cold; still, the buds are opening, and I begin to look for the green 
aphis. They are generally to be found on the early starting 
varieties, such as the Transcendent, Early Strawbetry and Minne- 
sota crabs. If badly infested, the trees had better be sprayed, but 
if not the orchard is considered safe until after the blossoms fall. 
At this time we can use the teams for cleaning the orchard from 
limbs that have been pruned from the trees in March and early 
April, and haul off and burn other rubbish that has accumulated. 
The young trees are now cultivated and are leafing out and start- 
ing to grow. The bearing orchard that has been plowed must be 
harrowed and made smooth, as the blossoms of all the early 
varieties have fallen by this time, and but few blossoms remain on 
the late bearing trees. 

The spraying must now be commenced, or your crop of apples 
will be reduced. At first, I used the same amount of Paris green 
on the apple trees as on the plum trees that had been sprayed be- 
fore, viz: six ounces of Paris green to fifty gallons of water. This 
mixture was all right for the codling moth but too much for the 
foliage on the Tetofsky apple trees, which was badly burned. All 
the other tree showed no signs of being burnt. The orchard that 
is set in the old way, we spray on one side of each row or on both 
sides as we go through the orchard, but where the orchard is 
set in the new way, we spray one side and then come back the other 
side; and where the top of the trees cannot be reached with a 
spray, it is changed to a stream, and we spray until the water is 
dripping from the trees. It is better to waste some Paris green 
than spend a lot of time that does no good. 

The last of May has now arrived, and the weeds are starting, 
and we find it necessary to again cultivate the young orchard and 
to harrow the bearing orchard. We aim to work the orchard once 
every two weeks after this time. 

We are now entering the first days of June, ten days after we 
have sprayed the apple orchard for the first time. About the first 
of June I spray the orchard the second time. For the second 
spraying I have been using four ounces of Paris green and about 
six pounds of slaked lime, mixed with fifty gallons of water. This 
time I intend to catch all kinds of insects and use lime to pre- 
vent the scab. There is one good advantage in using the lime, we 
can see exactly where we hit. The orchard that is not’ under 
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thorough cultivation must be mowed as often as the grass gets of 
any height, and I leave the grass where it falls, as I believe this 
is the best way to keep a bearing orchard. 


If we have had wet 
weather up to the middle of 
June, we can now look for 
blight. The orchard in cul- 
tivation usually gets more 
moisture than the trees use, 
and the overflow of sap 
lodges in the small limbs, 
where it ferments and at 
once kills the twigs and 
leaves. This I always be- 
lieved to be the cause of 
blight, as I never could see 
any other reason for it. I 
have tried different means 
to prevent the blight, but 
have found nothing bet- 
ter than _ keeping the 
orchard in grass and mow- 
ing frequently. The grass 
takes up the moisture that 
would otherwise go to the 
trees, and the grass when 
mowed furnishes a good 
mulch in dry weather and a 
clean blanket for the apples 
to fall on. So I believe I 
will fall back on that plan 
again and will sow clover 
Mr, Nils Anderson, Lake City, Minn. instead of grass seed. 


Pruning in June I do not practice. I go through the or- 
chard and cut out the dead limbs and all limbs that show signs 
of.dying. I also cut off all water sprouts that may have started, 
and once in a few years I go through with a knife and rip the 
bark on the trunks and large limbs. The trees will then grow more 
stocky, and the bark will not crack in cold weather, as it often does, 
near the roots of young trees. , 

We are now in the last days of June, and another spraying 
should now be done to prevent the last brood of the codling moth. 
The worm, when hatched, will enter the apple, at any part of it, 
and remain until the apple falls or is taken from the tree. 


ss 
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THE PLUM AND CHERRY ORCHARD IN MAY AND JUNE. 


C. W. MERRITT, WINONA. 


We will first take up the plum. But I would turn back into 
April for the first work, if the weather conditions are favorable, 
by first trimming out all old wood and then spraying with sulphate 
of copper solution (sulphate of copper one pound, water twenty-five 
gallons), this to kill plum rot spores. If there are any mummy 
plums left on the trees, gather carefully and burn them; they are 
ready to start the rot on the new plums. Be thorough with the 
spraying at this time as well as later, as these spores are lodged 
all over the tree—yes, and on the ground too. The solution should 
be applied before the buds swell much. 

All sprouts that came up around the tree must be dug up and the 
ground thoroughly cleaned and stirred up. Trees bearing heavy 
crops should be well fed with stable manure. 

Before the buds open begin spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
and make the tree look white with it; after the blossoms have 
fallen spray again at intervals of a week until they have had four 
or five sprayings. This will help check curculio also, as this dress- 
ing is not at all to his taste. I have never yet had time or patience 
to run around and knock him onto a canvas and then kill him. 

In June I would go over trees and thin out plums, leaving 
them two inches apart. It will take time and patience to do this, 
but in the fall you will have found that it has paid you big with 
finer plums than you ever had before. 

The cherry orchard. I would remove all dead wood, but do not 
prune live wood if you can help it. The cherry is impatient of the 
knife. Trim and shape the cherry tree the first two years of its life 
and then let it alone. It will form its own top. Spray with cop- 
per sulphate solution the same as for plums. Then with Bordeaux 
mixture before the buds open, and after the blossoms have fallen 
spray the same as for plums. I would not feed cherries as I would 
plums, they are better with not too much feed. If possible set your 
cherry orchard on a sidehill, where there is good drainage. They 
will not do well on heavy, level land; in fact’, a coarse, gravely, soil 
is best for cherries. Give them plenty of light and air, setting 
your trees at least twenty feet apart each way. 
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VEGETABLE GARDENING IN MAY AND JUNE. 


J- VINCENT BAILEY, NEWPORT. 


May and June are very busy months for the gardener in Min- 
nesota, as most of the out-door planting and transplanting is 
done during these two months, and when the soil becomes warm 
enough to receive the vegetable seeds, the weeds begin to grow and 
cultivation is necessary. 

I have always found these not only the busiest months but the 
most important months to the gardener, since the different kinds 
of vegetables have to be planted at the proper time to secure the 
best results, and, where earliness is desired, the man who is even 
a day late, after the proper time for planting, may lose many dollars, 
for when the early vegetables begin to come to market the price 
falls very fast after the first day or two. 

Then we have the insect pests and the fungous diseases to fight, 
for as warmth comes into the soil and air these pests are not slow 
to make their appearance. They must be fought at the right time 
and with diligence and hard work, or the harvest will be small. 

The first day of May often finds us with most of our hardy vege- 
tables, such as radishes, onions, beets and other vegetables which 
will stand frost, planted and growing, and often the more ad- 
venturous gardener will have his sweet corn, melons, cucumbers 
and other tender plants started in the open, although in this part of 
Minnesota it is not considered safe io plant these kinds of vege- 
tabl<s till the tenth of May. 

Great care must be taken in the preparation of the soil for all 
garden crops, for much expense in weeding and after cultivation 
may be saved by thorough preparation of the soil. Where hand- 
weeded crops, such as onions, are raised, it is always hest to pre- 
pare the soil the year before by raising a cleaning crop, such as 
cabbage or other vegetables of like nature, that will, with proper 
cultivation, clean the land of all weed seeds. If manure is applied, 
rotted manure should be used, as it is less liable to have weed 
seeds in it, but where cabbage is used as a cleaning crop it may 
be manured heavily, thus making the soil rich enough for the after 
crops. 

To go into details of the planting and caring of the different 
kinds of vegetables, or the ways and means of fighting the weeds 
and insects or fungous pests would take too much time—but I should 
be pleased to answer any questions so far as I am acquainted with 
the subject. 
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Mr. Nils Anderson: Have you had any experience with wire 
worms and what is your remedy? 

Mr. Bailey: I have had a good deal of experience with them, 
especially on muskmelons. It is a very hard thing to fight. The 
main thing is to get as vigorous a growth as possible in the start, 
and if one starts his plants in the hotbed it means a great deal, 
because hotbed melons are more subject to it than melons grown 
in the field. I have had some correspondence with people who 
claimed they prevented injury by spraying, but I can’t give the 
formula just now. It is a Bordeaux mixture spray or something 
nearly like it. 

The Chairman: Give us your experience in fightiny cabbage 
worms last summer. It is rather interesting and unusual. 

Mr. Bailey: I had quite an experience. We raised about 
seventeen acres of Holland cabbage. The first trouble was with 
the common brand of cabbage worm. They were easily handled 
with Paris green. But right after them came the measuring cab- 
bage worm, and it just seemed as though they were going to take 
everything. I found as high as fifty and sixty on one plant. We 
then began to spray, using Paris green. We worked with small 
machines and we used dust, but we could not get at the worm very 
well because they all seemed to work under the leaf and thus avoid 
the Paris green; they seemed to work on the parts that were not 
sprayed. Then we used the horse sprayer and went through with 
the common nozzles we happened to have, but they were too coarse; 
so we used the fine nozzles, and we got nearly done spraying when 
we noticed the worms were dying, and in three or four days they 
were all gone. This was not the effect of spraying, but it was a 
disease that killed them all off. 

Mr. Merritt: Are you troubled with the white maggot around 
the root of the cauliflower? 

Mr. Bailey: All we raise is cabbage, Holland cabbage, and the 
maggots do not seem to trouble that. 

Mr. Tanner: How late can you spray Paris green on cabbage 
so it will be safe? 

Mr. Bailey: Using it lightly and having it evenly distributed 
over each plant, I use it right up to within a few weeks of cutting. 
I don’t think there is any harm in it. 

The Chairman: I thing it was Prof. Gillette only a few years 
ago said it was not dangerous to use it even up to the time of 
cutting. He experimented with it in dust form, and then he found 
that in order to get a dose of Paris green it would be necessary to 
eat thirty cabbages, outside leaves and all, and there is really no 
probability of any one being injured by Paris green in that form. 

Prof. Washburn: It is usually a prejudice in the minds of the 
people. That is the only objection to the use of Paris green. 

Mr. Gust Johnson: What is the percentage of strength used? 

Prof. Washburn: About the same as is used for other purposes, 
about one pound to 160 gallons of water and put some soap in. 

Mr. Bailey: We used Paris green this year as long as we ever 
used it, and our cabbage was fine and large. As soon as we got 
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through cutting we turned in a flock of sheep, and the sheep were 
not affected at all. 

Mr. Murray: What strength did you use it? 

Mr. Bailey: For the last spraying I used one pound to fifty 
gallons of water. 

Capt. A. H. Reed: Where do you market your cabbage? 

Mr. Bailey: This year there was no trouble in marketing them, 
the prices were good and there was a general demand. I usually 
market them in St. Louis, but this year we shipped north, and we 
are holding about thirty tons for February sale. 

Mr. Kellogg: What do you do for the black squash bug? 

Mr. Bailey: We never had much trouble with them. We usually 
scatter them over with lime, 

Mr. McLeran: Do you find it makes any difference in the keep- 
ing qualities of cabbage whether it is transplanted later or a few 
weeks earlier? 

Mr. Bailey: They do seem to keep a little better planted later, 
although they do not seem to head up hard enough, so I must plant 
them early enough so they get a hard head. 

The Chairman: Don’t the soft headed keep the better? 

Mr. Bailey: I don’t think so. 

The Chairman: I do. I used to work for Mr. Gregory, and he 
used to winter over a lot of cabbage for seed stock, and we could 
winter the soft heads better than the hard ones. When we opened 
the pits in the spring we found the hard heads would burst open 
while the soft ones would come out whole and be in a very fine 
condition. 

Mr. Bailey: Would that be the case if they were kept in an 
open cellar? 

The Chairman: That would be different; in the ordinary cellar 
it would be different. 

Mr. Elliot: Is not that the reason why the seed we get from the 
growers produces nothing but soft heads? 

The Chairman: Sure, there is no question about it. 

Mr. Gibbs: In regard to killing cabbage worms, when [ spray 
for cabbage worms I use one barrel of water and three pounds of 
Paris green, 

Mr. [Lano: Speaking about cabbage worms, when the cabbage 
is large enough I take a pinch of bran and put it in the top of each 
head, and it will kill the worms almost every time. I have tried that 
every year. 

Mr. Nils Anderson: I use common flour. 

Mr. W. J. Tingley: We use air slaked lime. 

Prof. Huston: Speaking about prejudice against the use of 
Paris green, probably the most sensible thing you can use is the 
yellow arsenite of soda. You can use less of it because it is per- 
fectly soluble in water, and it can be made to stick admirably. A 
single dip in water of the cabbage or whatever you spray will re- 
move the arsenic. It is much more easily applied than Paris green. 
It has been used with great success in various places where Paris 
green failed. 
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THE VINEYARD IN MAY AND JUNE. 


A. A. BOST, EXCELSIOR. 


It will be impossible in the time alloted to go into details on 
many points. This is not only the most important time in the care 
of the vineyard but covers a period when most of the work of the 
season is done. It takes the vine from the dormant state to within 
six weeks of our first ripe grapes. I am asked to consider briefly 
each step, beginning with setting out the vines. 

Having selected your most favorable location, a southern or 
eastern slope, (elevation you must have), and secured your vines— 
usually two years old—plow your ground deep with a common 
cross-plow, followed by a subsoil plow, and harrow well, as for 
any crop. Mark off your ground by using small stakes, three or 
four feet long, and set them eight feet apart each way, making 
calculations to have a narrow alley crosswise of the rows every 
two hundred feet. This is for convenience in carrying out fruit, 
etc. 

These stakes will answer in place of a trellis for the first year 
or two, after which you will put in your trellis. Having your stakes 
set you will have holes dug on a slant so that your young vines may 
be set slanting toward the post, and about a foot away from it. 
Before planting trim the vines back to two or three buds and prune 
roots back at least to eight to ten inches in length, being careful to cut 
off closely all surface roots. This pruning of surface roots should 
be done at least every two years thereafter—but we will come to 
this later. These newly set vines will need little attention during 
May and June except to tie the growing canes in the proper di- 
rection. It will be understood that our vines are to be trained to 
the east or north.and all in the same direction. When they 
attain full length—about the second or third year—they will reach 
so as to overlap each other a foot or more. 

Very little more need be done the second year except to select 
the most promising shoot and pinch off all others so as to encourage a 
heavy growth in the cane selected for our permanent vine. 

We will now consider our young vineyard established and ready 
to start out on its third year’s growth. The same directions will 
apply to vines of all ages. Put up your trellis, consisting of posts 
set every twelve feet in the rows, bracing all end posts, and putting 
on three or four wires, fourteen inches apart, beginning with the 
lower wire, which should be eighteen inches from the ground. 

No exact date can be given for uncovering the vines in the 
spring. The later we can keep them back, the safer they are from 
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late frosts. The only safe way is to keep close watch by digging 
out a vine every day or two and get them out as soon as the buds 
begin to swell. We often hear the assertion that we can not retard 
the growth by mulching, etc. However this may be with regard to 
a tree whose top is exposed, a single season’s observation will 
convince any one that the most exposed spurs and canes are the 
first to start. About May Ist, however, we will find our vines 
ready to take out, which is best done with a potato fork or hook. 


Mr. A. A. Bost, Excelsior. 


Dig away until you can reach the end of the vine with the hands, 
when the vine can ordinarily be pulled out without injury. If the 
ground is too solid, loosen up a little with the fork. Throw the 
vine up and allow it to drop on the ground so as to clean off the 


dirt as well as possible. 
Having the vines all out of the ground and trellis all 


in order, tie vines to lower wire, laying the vine on top 
of the wire. This should be done at once, before buds 
start, as we must spray while vines are dormant and _be- 
fore mildew has a chance to get started. Remember that this spray- 
ing is a prevention, not a remedy. After mildew is started little 
can be done. 


THE VINEYARD IN MAY AND JUNE. I8I 


Spraying should be done about every two weeks, using Bordeaux 
mixture for most all diseases of the vine. It is well to watch closely 
for any appearance of mildew, black rot, etc., on fruit. This may 
be treated with a dust spray of flower of sulphur. Several kinds 
of spray pumps are used with success. A barrel mounted on wheels 
or dragged on a stoneboat is preferred by some. But the knap- 
sack seems the most practicable in the vineyard. The main thing is 
a pump that keeps the mixture well stirred up and that gives a high 
pressure constantly, as we must have a fine spray reaching every 
part. This forms a coating that once dried on is hard to wash off. 

As soon as the vines begin to throw out new shoots our trim- 
ming begins. Prompt attention to this saves time in future work 
and makes it possible to keep the vine in shape. Save only the 
necessary growth, rubbing off all except one shoot every eight or 
ten inches apart if we want the best fruit. Select sprouts nearest 
the old vine. I might speak a word of caution in trimming the 
Delaware too closely, as it is apt to induce such a heavy growth 
in the size of the fruit that the berry sometimes bursts its skin. 
If we find later that we have too much fruit set, it can be thinned 
just as any fruit crop should be thinned. 

Tie each shoot to the next wire above as soon as it reaches 
high enough. This brittle growth is apt to be broken if neglected. 
As soon as these shoots reach the desired length, a foot or two above 
the upper wire, they must be pinched off. All laterals are also to 
be pinched off, leaving only one leaf thereon, as soon as it can be 
done. This may seem severe trimming, but some very successful 
vineyards in my observations, including the many acres owned 
and managed by Mr. Latham, that acquired such a favorable reputa- 
tion in our markets for quality of fruit, were trimmed as I have 
endeavored to describe. 


Nothing has been said in regard to cultivation, which is an 
important matter. As soon as the vines are tied to the lower wire 
the ground should be plowed away from the vines, using a one- 
horse plow. Dig away all dirt that has been used in covering, at 
once, cutting away, close to the vine, any surface roots that may 
appear. There are many reasons for doing this. It keeps our vine 
in shape to lay closer to the ground for winter covering. It does 
away with the danger of winter-killing of surface roots. It induces 
the growth of lower roots and makes it possible to give the ground 
proper cultivation, which is usually done with an ordinary culti- 
vator. I find, however, that a section of an iron harrow heavily 
weighted, sloping the teeth well backward, is an excellent pulverizer. 


>; 
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Ground plowed twice each season this way is very easily kept 
cultivated, and very little need be done in the way of hoeing 
by hand except to level the ground after plowing away in the spring. 
If the above directions are carefully followed, July Ist will find 
your vineyard with a promising crop of grapes and very little more 
to do until you have ripe fruit to repay you for your trouble. 


Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): What formula do you use with 
a knapsack sprayer that will not clog the nozzle? 

Mr. Bost: I have lots of trouble, and I wish some one would 
invent a nozzle that would not clog. 

Mr. Kellogg: I wish so too. 


SPRAYING FOR FUNGOUS DISEASES AND LEAF- 
EATING INSECTS. 
F. L. WASHBURN, STATE ENTOMOLOGIST, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 
The writer wishes to again urge upon horticulturists and nur- 
serymen the importance of spraying, and spraying in time and in- 
telligently, to combat insect and fungous attacks on fruit trees and 


Spraying strawberry plants with liquid Bordeaux. 


nursery rows. These evils grow yearly in proportion as the acreage 
in fruit trees and nurseries grows. Lime and sulphur spray for 
early spring (too late now) and Bordeaux mixture for late spring 
and summer are the standard solutions to work with, and the 
formula for each has been given before in the pages of this magazine. 
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This is not the time to discuss the comparative merits of dust 
and liquid spraying, that will come later. In the opinion of the 
writer it is wiser for the fruit grower to stand by the method he is 
- most conversant with at this date and defer work with a new method 
until the latter has been tested here. In other words, we believe, 
though we are ready at any time to be convinced we are wrong, that 
liquid spraying is the best unless one has lack of water or hilly 
ground or both. On the other hand, in large orchards, the dust spray 
is more rapid and, perhaps, more thorough than the liquid spray. 
It is better when possible to make one’s own dry Bordeaux than to 
buy that sold in the market. 

Adding one pound of Paris green to every 100 gallons of the liquid 
Bordeaux or to every fifty pounds of the dust, will keep all leaf-cat- 
ing insects in check. 

The formula for Bordeaux mixture, and the time to apply it is 
given in the February number of this magazine, on page 72, and need 
not be repeated here. 

It is well to test the Bordeaux when first made, to make sure 
that there is not too much copper: 

Test A: Hold a clean, bright knife blade in the solution for 
one minute; if it becomes coated with copper add more lime. 


Dust spraying with Bordeaux in a large nursery. 


Or, test B: Pour some of the Bordeaux into a white dish and 
gently blow across the surface; if there is enough-lime a thin pel- 
licle will form on the surface. 

Or, test C: Buy five cents’ worth of ferrocyanide of potassium 
crystals 98% (poison) and dissolve it in ten times its bulk of water. 
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Keep in corked bottle, and it will last the entire season. Pour some 
of the Bordeaux into a white dish, and add to it a few drops of the 
cyanide solution; if any discoloration appears, more lime should be 
added. 

The writer wishes to state that this article is the result of his 
innocently calling up the secretary over the phone, and urging 
him to do all he could to encourage horticulturists to spray. The 
answer came back over the wire, “Now, Professor, you write up an 
article and send it in for the May number!” We have done this, 
but disclaim all responsibility if it appears too much like a repetition 
of last winter’s talk. Blame the secretary—that is what secretaries 
are for. 


WISCONSIN STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1906. 


A, BRACKETT, EXCELSIOR, DELEGATE. 


The Wisconsin State Horticultural meeting opened on _ the 
morning of February 6th, in the assembly chamber of the capitol 
building. The delegates from other states were Geo. Rowe, of 
Michigan; Prof. S. A. Beach, of Iowa; Arthur Bryant, of Illi- 
nois, and A. Brackett, of Minnesota. 

We were entertained at the Avenue Hotel in the most sumpt- 
uous manner and were made honorary members of the society. 

They had a very good display of apples, there being about two 
hundred and fifty plates. Most of the varieties were not what 
we call our “iron clads.”” They were more of the Iowa line of ap- 
ples, such as Tolman Sweet, Winesap, Ben Davis and Jonathan, 
with quite a showing of Northwestern Greening and Wealthy. 

The reports of the experiment stations as regards apples, were 
not very satisfactory, most of the reports showing the apples to be 
be very scabby and badly winter-killed. The Duchess of Olden- 
burg and the Northwestern Greening and Patten’s Greening stood 
the winter and were free from scab. Apples were very badly kill- 
ed during the winter of 1895-6. 

The paid up membership is three hundred and seventy. 

We had morning, afternoon and evening meetings, which were 
largely attended, more especially the evening meetings. 

We had a long and very interesting paper on “Pedigreed Straw- 
berries,” by Mr. Crawford, of Ohio, on which they had quite a 
heated discussion, but the unanimous verdict’ was that no plant 
should be pedigreed unless it was propagated from the seed of 
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two known parents, and that the majority of so called “pedigreed’’ 
plants, sold by very many tree agents within the United States, 
was not a legitimate deal. 

“Apple Blight and Apple Canker,” by Prof. H. H. Wetzel, Cor- 
nell University, N. Y., was a very interesting paper, and the pro- 
fessor was enthusiastic and very confident that he had a sure pre- 
ventative of the fire blight, which idea was not shared by the older 
members who had had personal experience with it. 

Prof. Beach, of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, 
presented a paper on “The Spraying of Apples and Potatoes” that 
was one of the best, in my opinion, that I have ever listened to. 
His plan of making Bordeaux mixture was to dissolve the copper 
sulphate in a small amount of water and the lime was to be slaked 
in a small amount of water. These could be kept any length of 
time and mixed in a sufficient amount any time that it is wished 
to use it. He uses four pounds of copper sulphate and four pounds 
of lime, which is sufficient for fifty gallons of water. He prefers 
-arsenic one pound, sal soda four pounds, dissolved in two gallons 
of water, to Paris Green, as it will mix better and not settle, and he 
thinks it much better for spraying potatoes. In spraying potatoes 
he uses six pounds of this mixture to fifty gallons of water oe only 
four pounds for spraying trees. 

Mr. A. L. Hatch had an article headed “Faith, Hope and Cher- 
ries,’ and in the discussion that followed most of the people got 
more faith and hope than they did cherries. The cherry growers 
of Wisconsin are in about the same box that the Minnesota growers 
are, very few cherries for the amount of money and labor expended. 

Some of the members of the society tried hard to pass resolu- 
tions to appoint a committee to wait on the Wisconsin representa- 
tives to try and make a law which would prevent tree peddlers from 
-gulling the people, but the general opinion was that it would not be 
practicable, and the best way to handle them was to educate the 
people that it would be to their advantage to buy their trees from 
persons who have known reputations for selling nursery stock true 
to name, and if they do not take such warning the only way was 
to leave them to the mercy of the tree peddler. 

The meeting ended with a banquet, which was largely attended 
and was a success in every particular. We do not think that we 
ever attended a meeting where the members were more genial and 
pleasant than those we met at this meeting. 
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CAN PEACHES BE GROWN IN MINNESOTA 
WITH PROFIT? 


A. D. LEACH, EXCELSIOR. 


Commercially, I think not; for home use, yes! 

I have no commercial peach orchard, neither have I any in- 
tention of setting one. If any one else thinks of setting such an 
orchard, my advice would be, don’t do it in this cold climate; go 
farther south, or I fear you will be disappointed later on. 


° 


Bokhara peach tree growing in A. D. Leach's garden. 
From photo taken in August, 1903, when bearing two and one-half bushels of fruit. 
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My little experience in growing peaches in Minnesota has con- 
vinced me that there is too much risk of losing the trees by injury 
to the roots in laying them down, or of their winter-killing after 
they are down, to take the chances of growing them here in large 
quantities as a business venture. There are so many little details 
that must be attended to, or a failure is sure to follow. The mice 
and rabbits must be looked after, or they will destroy them. It will 
take from one to two hours for one man to lay down and cover a 
six year old tree in good shape to go safely through a Minnesota 
winter. Therefore I advise you, if you intend to grow peaches as 
a money making business to look for a warmer climate for your 
venture. 

Money making is not all that pays in life. If it was, God pity 
us! 

Will it pay to have one or more peach trees in some sheltered 
place near our home, where the tree will be an ornament and from 
which we may gather delicious fruit for our table, for canning and 
for eating from the hand? I say it pays me. It will pay you. 

Peaches grown in this climate and fully ripened on the tree 
are finer in flavor than any you can buy on the market, and the 
thought that they grew on your grounds makes them doubly 
sweet to the taste and pleasant to the eye. 

The beautiful blossoms, in the early spring, the lovely foliage 
through the summer and, last but not least, the luscious fruit in 
the fall—who dare say that all this does not pay for the few hours’ 
work? 

If you can and will take in all this beauty, from the opening 
of the buds in spring until the fruit is fully ripe, and then moisten 
your lips with the juice of a peach, fully ripened on the tree, you 
will feel amply paid for all of your labor with interest. 

We cultivate flowers in our gardens, and we know it pays, be- 
cause they cheer and brighten our lives, and they furnish beautiful 
decorations for our tables and homes. So with the peach—and it is 
more attractive because not common in this climate. Many people 
came to my place the past summer just to see the peach trees with 
their fruit. Many of them said they had never seen a peach tree 
before. I enjoyed these calls and chats, and it paid me, for it made 
life sweeter and home dearer. 

Yes,-I am sure it will pay any one who has a place for them to 
plant two or more peach trees if they will give them the necessary 
care and at the proper time. If you can’t or won’t care for them, 
then don’t plant any peach trees in Minnesota. It. won't pay you. 
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I have a seedling peach of my own growing that I think is 
very fine. The seed was from the Bokhara No. 25. It is a perfect 
freestone, of large size and fine flavor. I sent two specimens by 
Mr. Louis to the Genesee Valley in York State this fall, and he 
said they told him they had nothing better. I think it is much hardier 
than most peach trees, but it must be covered. It ought to be 
propagated by some one, and I will furnish buds or scions from it 
to any one in this society who would like to propagate it. 

Two and a half bushels is the most peaches I have had from one 
tree in one year. I have had plenty for our own use for six years 
past. 


STRAWBERRIES IN THE PINE REGIONS OF 
MINNESOTA. 


H. G WESTMAN, SANDSTONE, 


My location, sixty-five miles southwest of Duluth, at Sandstone, 
lies between the St. Paul & Duluth and the Great Northern rail- 
roads. The location is a good one for shipping. 


Hinckley Dteawbeveies 
Season _\q05- 


wha! 
Sas 


Thirteen strawberries in twenty-four inches. Grown by Mrs. John Best and Mr.C. W. Bills. 
Photo by P. A. Christianson, Hinckley. 

The berry crop was poor this season, caused partly by extreme 
cold and wet weather while in bloom. Later on they blighted 
badly. I gave my berries good cultivation last season, but the white 
grub got into them and almost destroyed my best bed. I did not 
get them mulched until March, and all the plants on sandy ground 
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killed out, but plants on heavy land and where I had not kept them 
very clean came out all right. I cultivate on the matted row 
system, as I find they will stand the frost better when plants 
are allowed to grow close. I did not spray as I should have done, 
but I was not home at the proper time to do it. 

We began picking berries the first day of July and continued 
for about twenty days. The season was short this year. My plants 
were scattered over one and a half acres, and from this land J 
harvested 1,200 quarts of very fine berries. 

One remark that will probably interest some is that I have a 
bed of berries that I have cropped five seasons and the fruit is yet 
well up to the standard size. I sold the first six hundred quarts 
for $2.00 a case of sixteen quarts, and the rest for $1.60 a case. 
Sold all berries in my home market. 

Mrs. Jennie Stager: I would like to know something about the 
blight of strawberries. In our section there were acres of straw- 
berries that were entirely blighted after the berries were large 
enough to ripen. One day they would be in good condition, and 
the next they would look as though fire had passed over the berries ; 
the leaves were black just as though they had been frozen. We lost 
most of our berries in that section through blight, or whatever it 
was. I would like to know something about it, so I could tell the 
people what to do in case such a thing should occur again. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot: Can you give the date of that blight 
when it occurred? 

Mrs. Stager: I do not exactly know the date, but it was near 
the first of July, because I had ordered a lot from a young German, 
and as he did not bring the berries I went up there after a few days 
to see what was the matter. They showed me the vines with berries 
on them all dead, and they were large enough to pick. The whole 
field looked just as though they had been frozen, the leaves and all 
were black. 

Mr. A. Brackett: They had been frozen, the roots had been 
frozen because they were without.proper protection or something 
of that sort. ‘ 

Mrs. Stager: They. were covered. 

Mr. Brackett: If you had dug up those plants you would have 
found the roots had been injured by the winter, and after the fruit 
commenced to mature it weakened the plant. The strawberry plant 
is susceptible to blight, and where the plant is injured it is subject 
to blight, and it was a case of strawberry freezing all over the 
country. The crop was good, and when they commenced to ripen 
a few would be all right, and the rest were killed. 

Mrs. Stager: At this one place I went they had put on straw 
as soon as it froze, they had put on just enough to cover the bed, 
and later they covered the bed over with six to eight inches of straw. 
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They were all covered pretty heavily, and I have never heard of 
such a thing as strawberries freezing when they had the proper pro- 
tection. 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: Mr. Brackett’is partly correct, but he 
does not get down to the bottom of it. The winter perhaps was a 
contributing cause, but the fundamental trouble was the lack of 
moisture. It is drouth, in other words. The covering will not do 
any good if the roots and the ground are dry. I have had large ex- 
perience in that and lost valuable strawberry plants, and I am satis- 
fied it was entirely due to lack of moisture in late fall and winter. 
Of course the roots are injured, and the reason they are injured 
is because they are dry. I cannot positively say from actual ex- 
perience, but I believe if the plants had been irrigated and the beds 
filled with moisture it would have prevented the killing. I believe 
if they had plenty of moisture and then the plants had been proper- 
ly covered there would have been no root-killing, and that root- 
killing, or whatever you may please to call it, was the cause of 
the plants dying and was the reason why the fruit did not develop 
when the plants came into bearing. 1 lost five acres of straw- 
berries in a similar way. It was as fine a five acre piece of straw- 
berries as ever I saw. It was the first year of fruiting, and they 
came into bearing so that they developed berries from one-eighth 
to one-fourth of an inch in diameter, and the blossoms in the bed 
were so profuse that I have never seen anything like it, but they 
commenced to dwindle away, and our crop was an entire failure. 
I think it was entirely due to a lack of moisture in the ground. 

Mr. Elliot: I can cite an analagous case. Frequently our ap- 
ple trees bloom very profusely after a hard winter. It is the last 
effort of nature to produce fruit, and it is the same with the straw- 
berry as it is with the apple. 

The Chairman: Mr. Westman says where the vines were 
rather neglected he had no winter-killing. 

Mr. Elliot: The reason was that he had a mulch there that 
retained the moisture. That is the way I look at that matter, and 
I think some of you may have found that out by your own exper- 
ience. If you will look back you will recollect that we had a very 
dry time last fall (1905) just before the winter set’ in, and the 
strawberry growers may anticipate a good crop next year because 
the ground is filled with moisture, which will insure a good pro- 
duction. 

Prof. N. E. Hansen (S. D.): I have a little bit of experience 
to offer along this line. It is not my own experience, but it oc- 
curred only twenty-six miles southwest of where I am_ located. 
It was on the place of Henry Hess, at Flandreau, S. D. He raised 
five acres of strawberries, and he had excellent success follow 
the use of a gasoline engine. He is so situated he can pump the 
water from a creek at a very slight expense, and he has always 
had good success with his berries. He gives them a good soaking 
in the fall before winter sets in, and that means success every 
time. That is about all there is to growing strawberries, that and 
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winter covering. Fifty years ago a prominent apple grower said: 
“The first requisite to growing apples is water, the second water, 
and the third still more water.” 

Mr. C. W. Merritt: I think some of the people are “off” a 
little. In our section the strawberries are on heavy soil, and we 
have plenty of moisture in the soil. I think it was a sort of 
typhoon, or hot wind, such as passed over Nebraska and Kansas 
and cut off the crops, that cut short our strawberry crop. It was 
the same all over the country, regardless of the condition of the 
soil or the amount of moisture. When the berries were nearly 
ripe they were struck by something, and in a day’s time they were 
gone. It was something in the nature of a hot wind that cut the 
plants short at that time. I think the time was about the last of 
June. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison (Neb.): It is well known you cannot raise 
strawberries in a dry country. In Franklin county we never could 
raise strawberries on account of the dry soil. 

Mr. H. G. Westman: In my experience the berries would come 
along nicely for about two weeks, and then a kind of disease would 
develop near the hull and crown at the same time, and the plant 
would begin to blight. Near the crown there was a little crimson 
spot, and after that appears they will begin to dry up. I would 
like to know whether anybody has observed anything of a similar 
nature. 

The Chairman: Were your plants considerably spotted with 
a small reddish spot? 

Mr. Westman: They were. We noticed it develop, but we 
did not spray. 

The Chairman: Your chief trouble from that injury probably 
was because you did not spray. Were you troubled with those 
little nubbins on the late strawberries? 

Mr. Westman: Not at all. Mr. Cashman made the remark 
that the plants were infected with blight. In our country the 
beetle destroyed all perfect bearing plants and did not affect others. 

Mr. F. B. McLeran: In the northern part of the state the 
soil was very wet at the time the plants blossomed, and it had a 
great deal to do with our failure to get fruit. We had an excessive 
amount of rain at that time. 

Mr. A. Brackett: It might affect the perfect fruit. It takes a 
great deal of water to drown a strawberry, and nine-tenths of the 
damage is caused by root-killing. The root is not entirely killed, 
but it is injured to such an extent that the plant has not sufficient 
strength to develop and ripen the fruit. Last year everybody had 
plenty of water, but everybody knows the roots were injured by 
the winter. They were not killed but badly injured, but these are 
cases where roots of strawberries were not injured. They will 
have the blight if they are not sprayed, and you can tell in the fall. 
If strawberry plants have no spots on their leaves, it is hardly 
necessary to spray next year, although spraying will do them no 
harm, but if the leaves are spotted it is necessary to spray and to 
spray thoroughly. 
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Mr. W. L. Taylor: Where it is not the practice to water straw- 
berry plants a great deal of moisture may be conserved by thorough 
cultivation. My strawberries have been injured where no cultiva- 
tion was given after excessive rains and the weather turned hot 
with bright sunshine. The patch would probably need cultivating 
right away, and if I did not do it so much moisture escaped that 
the ground became parched, but those pieces I cultivated all the 
time did not take any harm at all. 


Mr. Dewain Cook: I have had quite a little experience with 
this strawberry blight, and I believe Mr. Brackett has stated the 
case correctly as I see it. Two years ago we had quite a lot of 
berries. We had one patch of several varieties that promised the 
largest crop I ever grew, and I picked from the Glen Mary, Beder- 
wood and others about two pints of good berries. The season had 
been wet during the previous autumn, and we did not cover this 
patch. The next season after we gathered two pickings rainy and 
hot weather came on, and I noticed that blight and rust appeared, 
and I believe the root was partially killed, and the blight finished 
them because of the enormous crop. 


Mr. Underwood: What killed the root? 


Mr. Cook: It was winter-killed. I have been hearing Mr. 
Underwood talking about drouth for a good many years; it was. 
drouth first, last and all the time. 

Mr. Underwood: If we are going to get any good out of this 
discussion we want to get at the real facts, at the root of the mat- 
ter, and not deal with theories. It does not make any difference to 
me whether it is one thing or another; what it is, that is the thing 
we want to get at. Winter-killing, it seems to me, is a stock term, 
and I would like to hear it explained. What is winter-killing ? 
That is the question. Is it caused by the cold weather, by the sun 
or moon, or what is it caused by? I would like to know what is 
meant by winter-killing. What I understand by winter-killing 
is nothing more or less than drouth, simply a withdrawal or ex- 
pulsion of moisture from the soil and root. What is drouth? It 
is a lack of moisture. If that is correct I do not care whether it 
is in the summer or in the fall, whether it is from the effects of the 
sun or what it is, or whether it is in winter, you get the same 
condition if it is drouth. And how can we overcome it? We can 
overcome it by moisture. It must be done by furnishing moisture. 
If this is correct we have the right kind of a premise to start with, 
and we can work out something to its logical conclusion; but to 
simply say it is winter-killing, that does not mean anything, unless 
you go south or go out of Minnesota where they do not have such 
cold winters. I do not think it necessary to go out of Minnesota ; 
we must find the condition that prevents us from growing fruit 
here, and if it is winter-killing we must overcome it. I want to 
know whether I am correct when I say that last year in the fore part 
of the fall there was plenty of moisture, but in the latter part of the 
fall, and just before it froze up, there was a period of dry weather 
so the roots went into winter quarters in a drouthy condition, and 
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I trembled for fear our strawberry beds would be injured by it. 
That is my memory, and we have all kinds and conditions where 
I live so far as soils and the condition of the climate are concerned. 


I want you to tell me what you mean by winter-killing if not 
drouth? 


Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): Were your beds well protected 
and covered? 


Mr. Underwood: Yes, they were. 

The Chairman: Professor Hansen says he takes that up in his 
paper on breeding hardy plants. 

Prof. Hansen: I want to hear that discussion first. (Laughter.) 

The Chairman: It seems to me that would be the way to get 
at it, to get Prof. Hansen to speak to us on “breeding hardy straw- 
berries and raspberries” among others. He has had a large ex- 
perience and wonderful success. (Applause.) (See index later 
for article by Prof. N. E. Hansen, under above title.) 


THE MAN WHO SELLS THE NURSERY STOCK—FROM 
HIS OWN STANDPOINT. 
C. E. SNYDER, PRESTON. 


In the Northwest nine-tenths of the nursery stock retailed is 
sold by the traveling salesman, or “tree agent.”’ Two-thirds of the 
trees now growing would not have been planted if it had not been 
for this man, his pluck, his energy and his persistence in getting 
orders. Nurserymen must have him to get their trees sold through 
the country, and if he has the right make-up in him he gets along 
pretty well with the people. Some large orchard sales, not actually 
made by him, are brought about through his influence, arguments 
and trees he has growing in the vicinity. Hence, the credit belongs 
to him. They say he is “glib tongued,” sauve mannered,” “ell 
dressed, etc.” Certainly he is, and he better stay at home if he isn’t. 
It requires all of this. Nurserymen want a glib tongued fellow, and 
the glibber he is, the harder they want him. To be this it is not 
necessary to be a liar, rogue or scoundrel. It takes a good talker 
to describe fruit as well as it grows under good cultivation. The 
agent must believe what he says himself, or the other fellow won’t 
believe him, and have tongue and sense enough to tell what he 
knows. I have met hundreds of tree agents and in most cases 
they were gentlemen, upright, conscientious and honest. There 
are a few exceptions, but the same class of men are bit by the “‘tree 
sharks” that go up against the shell game at a county fair— 
they are trying to get something for nothing and consequently de- 
serve little sympathy. 

The worst enemy the tree agent has is the man who does not 
take care of his trees—a would-be-wise horticulturist who never 
forgets to slur, insult and cast reflections on him; and there is the 
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jobber or nurseryman also who fills the orders with trees unsuited 
to climate or untrue to label. ‘Lhe tree agent is blamed for all this. 
‘The delivery agent has to watch that some farmer don’t take his 
trees ten or twenty miles in wind and. sun without covering. Then 
if the man plants them twenty feet apart and lets them grow up 
in grass and weeds, or mice and rabbits destroy them, “‘agent’s to 
blame,” and “trees no good.’ Why, you could not grow a willow 
that way! ‘Those wise horticulturists call him “tree tramp,” think he 
knows nothing about trees, and the fact is the agent traveling around 
through the country from place to place sees trees under different 
conditions, different soils, different care, and being a man of good 
common sense and a keen observer knows more about what varieties 
grow well under these conditions than this wise horticulturist who 
does not visit so many places—and the ones he does visit are those 
under the best care. Why treat the tree agent thus? I could never 
understand how or why nurserymen could sit in meetings and hear 
these men berated by some sour individual without raising a protest- 
ing voice, men they must have and coax to get. Ahealthy respect from 
horticulturists and nurserymen would create respect and lessen 
prejudice from the mass of people who buy and want trees—and 
every owner of ground wants trees if he thinks he can get good ones. 

~The person that takes up nursery canvassing thinking it an 
easy job or “soft snap” better stay at home. He will find and have 
to overcome the man that don’t care; the man that is going to plant, 
oh yes, but hasn’t just made up his mind yet; the man that has 
hard stories to:tell about the other fellow fleecing him; the man that 
knows they won’t grow, because he tried it three times—the first 
time he planted fifty trees and not one leafed out, the next time 
a hail storm killed them, the next time they all started nicely, and 
the sheep ate them—so he knows “trees won’t grow, young man.” 
The beginner will stay in the country during the week, must be 
sociable, entertain the whole family all the evening and the man 
for a couple of hours longer, probably until twelve or one o’clock, 
then to bed. It is only one night with the farmer, so at half past four 
o’clock he is up, and at five breakfast is ready. “Get that tree feller 
up!” The agent is glad when Saturday night comes. 

It requires a man of more than ordinary push and energy to be 
an order getter. A man that can sell trees can sell anything. An 
agent remarked to me at the end of one of his week’s work that he 
had “farmed, raised stock, auctioneered sales and handled machin- 
ery, but never was so tired as now.”’ Of course, an agent must be 
clever and artful as well as subtile and discreet, presenting the good 
points, well posted on nursery work and proper orcharding, varieties 
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to plant and places to plant on; artistic, to be able to picture 
out the beauty, comfort and delight of a well arranged orchard. 
vard or garden; gentlemanly, well mannered, sympathetic and pleas- 
ing. This is the agent that stays at it and gets good usage from his 
patrons, and generally has the pleasure and satisfaction of seeing 
the good fruit of his labor and commands the respect of the people. 
Farmers pay more attention to the agent than to the nursery he sells 
for, so he gets the credit or blame as the trees are good or bad. 

An agent must have the knack of making a man feel better after 
he gets there than he is when he goes there. A gloomy agent, or 
one decrepit or sickly is not successful. Few people buv trees 
throuch sympathy. That is the reason why so many robust and 
substantial men are in the business. Good perception, energy and 
earnestness are dominant traits in the ood tree man. Honesty of 
purpose and method are essential. Honestv inspires confidence. 
and people feel it. No man can use deception, subterfuge or in- 
trisue and be a successful order getter. People feel that, too. 
Good tree men are not brazen or full of gall. as sometimes pictured. 
but sensitive to a decree, and it takes a good actor to hide his real 
feelings at times. There are many disappointments, and he must 
never lose his temper. A good and successful tree agent has most 
of the qualifications mentioned, and the poor ones soon quit or run 
down the price of trees so they are not wanted. A good, fair price 
must be had for nursery stock, and if the agent creates the proper 
desire he won’t be jewed. It costs money to canvass a country and 
distribute the stock, and people won’t send to large nurseries for 
their trees no more than they will send to large jobbing houses for 
their goods. So after all, if we have fruit we must have the tree 
agent. 

ANTS Live ON LicE.—In their migrations from plant to plant the lice 
are often aided by their foster-mothers, the ants, for many species are 
carefully cared for and guarded by the ever diligent ants. A peculiar sweetish 
liquid, called ‘‘honey dew,”’ is secreted by the aphides, of which the ants are 
extremely fond. ‘To secure this they herd the aphides, much as if they were 
little green cattle Frequently an ant may be seen tapping an aphis with her 
antennz, upon which a drop of the honey dew is exuded and quickly lapped 
up. Thus, the ants are probably entirely responsible for carrying the young 
aphides which affect the strawberry roots in Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey 
and elsewhere, from the foliage down to the roots, and for carrying them from 
plant to plant as the plants wither from their injury. The melon louse is 
similarly carried by the ants from hill to hill. But most remarkable of all is 
the case of the corn-root aphis, which lays its eggs in ants’ nests in the fall, 
where they are carefully guarded all winter, and in the spring the young 
aphides are carried by the ants to the roots of their favorite food plants. 
—E. D, Sanderson in April Garden Magazine. 
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BLIGHT IN THE APPLE ORCHARD, AND HOW TO 
REDUCE ITTOA MINIMUM. 


DEWAIN COOK, JEFFERS. 


We are told by professional men that blight is caused by a germ 
so small that one-half million of them can exist in one drop of water ; 
they also tell us that the only effective remedy for blight is to cut 
out all of the diseased wood; nevertheless, I believe that by sanitary 
orchard management blight may be materially reduced. 

The blight disease has points in common with some of the 
diseases of the human family, yellow fever, for instance, in that it 
requires food, heat and moisture for its existence and is also de- 
pendent upon certain insects for its spread. 


Mr. Dewain Cook, Wiudom, Minn. 


Prof. M. B. Waite, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
says (see Mo. Hort. report of 1902, page 400), that bees do carry 
blight extensively and, with other insects, are the principal or almost 
the only agency of distribution of the germs. He also further 
states that owing to the sticky substance of the germ it cannot be 
carried by the wind. 

Dr. T. J. Burrill, of the University of Illinois, says (see IIl. 
Hort. report 1901, page 443), referring to the blight, that it is 
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very improbable from what is known of its organism that it is ever 
carried by the wind. 

Blight is native to the Unites States and hibernates during 
winter in diseased portions of apple wood, usually at the base of 
some of the blighted branches. During warm days in spring this 
blight may be seen oozing out of diseased apple wood, forming a 
thin, sticky substance that is fed upon by insects and by them is 
carried to the bloom of our apple trees, where it increases in the 
nectar of the blossom with wonderful rapidity. From there it is 
carried by the busy little bee and other insects to healthy blossoms, 
which in turn become diseased. This is how we get that form 
known as “blossom blight.” Later in the season we get another form 
of this same disease—we sometimes call it “fire blight.” 

It makes no difference what slope the orchard is upon, if at this 

time the blight is very bad it is almost certain that the trees are 
making a too rapid growth; there may have been too much manure 
and cultivation, a succession of rainy and hot days, and probably 
general hothouse conditions prevail in the orchard. 
_ Here again is where the insect gets in its work. Much of the 
blight-poisoned sap oozes from diseased wood, and some of it may 
be carried on the feet of insects to healthy wood. The germs 
rapidly find entrance through the expanding bark of the new and 
succulent growth and are carried downward by the circulation of 
the sap, which emits a poisonous substance that destroys the tis- 
sues of the wood in which they work. 

When cooler and dryer weather prevails the blight often sudden- 
ly ceases, the slower growth of the trees causing a slight thickening 
of the sap and a firmer condition of bark. Blight spreads rapidly 
only when the sap is very thin and watery and the circulation rapid. 

Now for some of the sanitary measures for the purpose of re- 
ducing the blight: if in the bearing orchard reduce the cultivation 
or cut it out altogether ; if the orchard is in sod, and the plow must 
be used, let it be done in autumn but never after active growth has 
begun. Anyway, I believe, cultivation should not be extended be- 
yond the 15th of June. 

We cannot control the elements, nor can we prevent a suc- 
cession of rainy nights and hot, sunny days, neither can we get en- 
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tirely rid of the myriads of midsummer insects; but we do not have 
to aggravate the case by furnishing hothouse conditions for the 
orchard or any great amount of shelter to harbor insects. 

We must have a free circulation of air at all times and in every 
part of our orchards. On the open prairie we will need a good 
windbreak of trees on all sides of our small orchards, but we must 
trim them up and let the air in. We ought not to leave a branch 
nearer than within eight feet of the ground. A windbreak that may 


be ideal as a shelter for stock is not the kind we want for our apple - 


trees; we want no dead air pockets in our orchards. 

With our windbreaks properly trimmed, we have made a most 
important move toward reducing blight. We should also get our 
apple trees up, get their heads off the ground—we want the air to 
circulate under the trees; and for the same reason we must keep 
down the tall weeds, also the raspberry and blackberry bushes or 
other shrubbery that may be growing in the orchard. 

Why does a free circulation of air in the orchard reduce blight? 
Because the atmosphere is thereby kept cooler, and the trees make 
a slower but more healthy growth. It also reduces moisture, as 
moving air does not allow so much dew to accumulate on the 
foliage. It also causes it to dry off much earlier in the morning, 
and insects, those spreaders of blight, do not congrezate much where 
the air is kept moving. We need the air, but do we need the in- 
sects? 

Now a few words about pruning with reference to blight, as 
the blight germ cannot enter the bark of a healthy apple tree except 
that of the new growing twigs unless it has been punctured or 
ruptured in some manner. The blight may and often does attack 
a tree at the place where a branch has been cut away, the germ 
effecting an entrance by coming into contact with the recently cut, 
moist stub. We may prevent this largely if not entirely by painting 
the wound at the time of cutting and by doing our pruning in the 
autumn after the tree ceases to grow, thus giving the stubs time to 
dry and harden before the blight becomes active the next season. 
If blight spots appear upon body of tree, we cut a rim of bark en- 
tirely around the blighted portion. This usually prevents further 
spread unless there is new contagion. 
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MEMBERSHIP ROLL FOR 1906.—On April 19th the annual membership 
roll for the current year stood at 1886, which is 219 more than the number of 
names on this roll the year before on that same date. Adding to this 165, 
the approximate number of life members, will make the total membership at 
rhat date 2051. Have you sent in a new member yet this year? 


INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT THE POCKET GC PHER.—Prof. Thos. G. 
Lee, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, desires correspondeuce from 
localities where the pocket gopher is abundant. Any of our readers who 
know of any places where this animal is found in unusual numbers or who 
have suffered from its depredations are requested to correspond with him 
about it. 


WAXING THE GRAFT,—“‘I have a large amount of thin, rotten calico in 
strips a half inch wide in small rolls with wax on one side, In case of a hard 
storm this method of winding the splice is better than any cther way.’’—Seth 
H. Kenney. 


Mr. Kenney is top-grafting on the Gould crab a long list of varieties of 
winter fruit to test the value on thisstock. Amongst these varieties are the 
Roxbury Russet, Davenport Russet, Perry Russet and several varieties of 
winter seedlings from his native town in Massachusetts. 


CONSTANCE HORTICULTURAL CLUB.—The annual meeting of this local 
horticultural society (Anoka county) was held March 17th last. E. G. 
Williams was elected president and John Simonson secretary. This society 
is holding meetings monthly and considers topics devoted to forestry, 
horticulture and general farming. There ought to be a thousand such organ- 
izations in the state, and it would seem easy to maintain them indefinitely, to 
meet from house to house and take up from time to time the various topics 
connected with the subjects referred to. 


BULLETIN ON PRUNING.—Frederick Cranefield, secretary of the Wisconsin 
horticultural society, has issued a bulletin on ‘‘Pruning Orchard Trees,”’ 
accompanied by numerous illustrations, and he has kindly offered to furnish 
this bulletin to any of our members who may apply to him while the issue 
lasts. We are very glad to announce this here, as pruning orchard trees in 
Wisconsin and in Minnesota are on the seme basis, and much informa- 
tion of value to our members will be found in this bulletin. Address Sec’y 
Cranefield at Madison, Wisconsin, asking for bulletin No. 8, 


ANDREW WILFERT AND THE JAPANESE WaLNuT.—The April Horticul- 
turist contained an item from the reporter’s notes, in which reference is made 
to Mr. Wilfert’s success in raising Japanese walnuts, and was understood to 
refer to Mr. Andrew Wilfert, of Cleveland, a well known member of this 
society and the only one of that name known to us. A communication 
received from Mr. Wilfert, however, gives the information that he has had no 
experience in growing this fruit and would himself like to know who this 
Mr. Wilfert here referred to is that he might get a few of the nuts himself. 
Perhaps some of our members can give this information to the secretary and 
in this way get in touch with the right person. 
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NORTH DAKOTA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—After an interim of a 
year the North Dakota Horticultural Society has re-organized with Prof. C. B. 
Waldron as president and C. C. Churchill, of Fargo, as secretary, with a 
membership of one hundred and five names upon the roll and, following the 
plan of two years ago when the society was first started, these names have been 
placed upon the membership roll of our society and the members supplied 
with the usual society literature. There is assurance in this new movement 
that the society will be on a permanent and self supporting basis and perform 
from now on the usual functions of such an organization. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS.—Since April 18th, up to which date the list of 
new life members was published in the last Horticulturist, three additional 
names have been added to the life membership roll, as follows: S. W. Snyder, 
Center Point, Ia., O. C. Hilstad, Nicollet, Minn., and Chas. E. Chrisman, 
Ortonville, Minn. There should be many more additions to this roll, 
especially on the part of the younger members, many of whom will certainly 
stay with us to the end; and an additional remittance of $4.00 made at any 
time during the year on the part of any one who has already paid $1.00 
membership fee this year will be accepted as first payment cn a life member- 
ship fee, the balance, $5.00, being due and payable one year later. On the 
payment of the full fee the life member will receive a handscme lithcgiaph 
enscribed certificate and will be entitled to a file of the back reports of the 
society as far as they can be furnished, something like twenty volumes. 


GRAFTING BEN Davis oN DucHEsSs.—‘‘In 1880 I grafted a five year old 
Duchess with Ben Davis scions. Four years later it began bearing and sur- 
prised everybody who saw the fruit, and it had been a continuous bearer for 
twenty years when a storm struck the tree while heavily loaded with fruit and 
split it to within a foot from where the branches were grafted on. This is a 
fault with the Duchess trees as a stock. It is likely to split down. The fruit 
borne on this top-worked Duchess was extraordinarily fine, being beautifully 
striped and not excelled by any fruit of this variety from Michigan or 
Missouri. The tree stood unprotected out on an open prarie. It passed 
through the severe winter of 1884-5 and has been a fine bearing tree ever 
since. I have grafted two hybrid trees on the same grounds with the Ben 
Davis since, and they have borne well, but the fruit is not half so large and 
fine as that grown on the Duchess tree referred to above.’’—Edson Gaylord, 
Nora Springs, Ia. 

THESE HAVE SENT IN NEW NAMES.—Here follows a list of those who 
have sent in the names of new members for the society since March 17th, the 
date at which the last list was published. This list represents the number 


secured to this date, April 18th: 


Adolph Jensen, Minneapolis............... 
He Klauser) hitchfield...2 742. 55.5s0s0ere 
Vi AL iNeil .Manneapolis=... sacs oseecu cee 
Geo. C. Webb, le pies pr gers 
M. Olson, Montevideo.. SAE ee ACE ee 
Henry Husson, Minneiska. 

J. E. Swedberg. Dalton. a 
G. W. Strand, Taylors Falls.. 
A. J. Hagen, Hendrum.......... 
A. W. Barker, Northwood, Ia = 
E. A. Hodgdon, SE aga: Bee 3 
R. A. Van Nest, Windom... 


N.C. Hoffman: Maple Plain’. .......0.sAeneeee 
Henry Dunsmore, Olivla.........:.......-- 
K. H. Pendergast, Duluthio. 2. ce eee 
T. D. Brady, Deerfield.. J 

R. J. Mortenson, Tyler... 
Wm. Cline, Bertha.. 

W. B. Cora, Minneapolis 
jerk Andrews, Faribault .. 
F. F. Farrar, White Bear.. 
O. L. Bohanon, Arnold...... 
P. P. Eddy. Willmar.. Sols ote oF aeteeteets 
F. X. Ferodowill, Wayzata. Sais 


BRB EP RN RE RORN NE REE 
PRED RRR PR RR 


W. A. Nordstrom, St. Paul. ARO) H. HS. Rowell, Excelsior... jic.+eeiss ose 1 
Rev. Z. L. Chandonnet, Mahnomen........ Fred Cowles, West Concord.... 0.0.0.0. .06.3 
M,. H. Haimmer, Heiberg... 1c. spencers cee W. iH. Eddy, Howard Lake................- 2 
Frank Yahnke (Farmers’ Institute). Sees 1 M,.J. Dailey, Fargo, No D:. Jcc.. 000s bere 
Chas. H. Northam, Mamacepeue ee W.1,. Taylor; Howard Lake? . 2272.20. 
John Bisbee, Madelia.. 4: sletelelese F. H, Ellison, Minneapolis................:- 1 
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A. G. TUTTLE. 


Late of Baraboo, Wis. Honorary life member of this society since 1886, 
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A. G. TUTTLE, BARABOO, WIS., 
Died July 25, 1905, Aged 90 Years. 


(This biography was prepared by Franklin Johnson, Baraboo, 
Wis., for the Wis. State Hort. Society, and will appear in the next 
annual report of that society.) 

A. G. Tuttle, one of the charter members and one of the early 
presidents of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, was born 
Dec. 30, 1814, in Watertown, Conn., hence was a native of that 
“Litchfield County” famed as the birthplace of Mrs. Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe and other members of the illustrious Beecher family. 
The very air was surcharged with the love of liberty and the 
hatred of slavery. Mr. Tuttle, in the enthusiasm of his young man- 
hood, became an ardent abolitionist. Before attaining his ma- 
jority he made abolition speeches, and under the direction of 
William Lloyd Garrison he assisted in editing a little abolition paper. 

At the early age of nineteen he went to New York City to take 
charge of a large wholesale store, being recommended for the 
position by Seth Thomas, the renowned maker of clocks. After 
a year or two of strenuous but successful work in this store, his 
failing health compelled him to return to his home in Connecticut. 

In 1838 he was married in Northfield, Conn., to Miss Elizabeth 
F, Clark. Their first home was in New Haven, where Mr. Tuttle 
had again engaged in mercantile business. 

In the autumn of 1846 he came to Wisconsin, stopping awhile 
in Madison, then going to Portage, where he conducted the first 
store ever run in Portage. 

In the spring of 1848 he moved to Baraboo, where in the autumn 
he was joined by his wife and son, whom he had left in Connecticut. 
For several years he was engaged in trade, but in 1854 he pur- 
chased the farm which was his home for more than fifty years. 
He planted an orchard and became enthused with a love of fruit 
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culture that continued unabated until his death. With a view to 
making of Wisconsin a land of orchards, like New England, he be- 
gan the culture and sale of fruit trees, thus establishing in 1858 
the first nursery in this section. 

When Abraham Lincoln was president and Cassius M. Clay 
was our minister to Russian, Tuttle & Son procured scions of Russian 
fruits with the hope of securing varieties that would withstand the 
severity of the Wisconsin climate. This was the first direct im- 
portation into the United States of Russian varieties. Doubtless 
the correspondence growing out of this importation led to the im- 
portation of Russion scions by the United States government which 
were distributed a few years later through the U. S. Patent Office. 
In 1866 he set out his famous Russian orchard, which has at- 
tracted the notice of horticulturists throughout the country. 

In the autumn of 1904 his failing strength led him to leave 
his farm and go to the home of his son Herbert, at Water Mill, 
Wis. Here he was tenderly cared for until his death, which oc- 
curred July 25, 1905, at the age of ninety years and six months. 
During the spring and summer he was able to be about the house 
and grounds until he was stricken with paralysis a week before his 
death. Up to that time he retained his intellectual powers and his 
talent for narrating ancedotes. The funeral was at the son’s home 
in Water Mill, but he was buried in Baraboo, by the side of his 
beloved wife, who died three years before, after they had lived 
together for more than sixty-four years. They are survived by 
three sons, Herbert B., of Water Mills, Wis.; Merrit I., of Fort 
Morgan, Col., and Edward K., of Mather, Wis. 

Such in brief are some of the leading facts in Mr. Tuttle’s life. 
Dates and data are cold and commonplace, but the Mr. Tuttle we 
knew and loved, our Mr. Tuttle, was neither cold nor common- 
place. He was very human. He had a warm heart, an active 
brain, a quick eye and a ready hand. _ The various qualities that 
made the man were combined in such a way that they formed 
a striking personality. The vigorous intellect, the sterling integrity, 
the indomitable will, the tireless energy, these Corinthian pillars 
of his character, were reflected in the intellectual features, the frank 
expression, the broad shoulders, the firm tread, which made him a 
noticeable figure in any assembly. I should love to speak at length 
upon these Corinthian pillars of his character, but time forbids. It 
also forbids more than a mere allusion to the acanthus leaves which 
twined so gracefully around them. These grew mainly from the 
kindness of his heart and from his keen sense of humor. As il- 
lustrative of his kindness you will pardon a personal reminiscence. 
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One winter day, the coldest day of that winter, when the mercury 
was away below zero, the wind blowing a gale and the snow flying 
as in a Dakota blizzard, there came a rap at the door and in walked 
Mr. Tuttle, a vigorous old man still, though well past his fourscore 
years. As soon as he could get his breath he explained his visit 
by saying that he had heard I was not feeling real well and so had 
come up to see if I needed any help about doing my chores. 

His keen sense of humor led him to store his memory with an 
inexhaustible fund of amusing anecedotes, which he knew well how 
to tell, and it led him into the perpetration of numberless jokes. 
Mr. Tuttle’s jokes were peculiar to himself. He would start off in 
a way that would completely disarm you of any suspicion of what 
was coming and then treat you to a kindly and good natured sell. 


Home place of Mr. A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, Wis. This plate was made from an old 
and much faded photograph. 


To me the most amusing feature of the whole affair was his boyish 
chuckle as he noted your surprise at the unexpected turn he had 
given to the conversation. A year ago this last summer, when in 
his ninetieth year, he stopped at my house on his way back from 
Mr. Miner’s. He said he had been over to see Mr. Miner’s show for 
a crop of plums. I was interested, and he continued: “I find I 
can beat him this year.” Of course I was surprised, for Mr. Miner 
makes a specialty of plums. He repeated very positively, “J can 
beat him this year for I have got one plum, but Mr. Miner hasn’t 
any.” Presently the conversation drifted very naturally to poultry. 
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He said that for several years there had been no one to specially 
care for their chickens, and as a consequence they hadn’t done very 
well, but this year he had two hens that did remarkably well. 
They had succeeded in raising all of the chickens they hatched. 
It soon developed that these two hens both set in the same nest, 
and by their united efforts they had hatched one egg! 

One more feature in Mr. Tuttle’s career I must mention. 
“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we 
may.” Mr. Tuttle’s own plan for life did not include a horticultural 
career. He fitted himself for a dry-goods merchant. Circum- 
stances led him into horticulture. Advised by his physician to leave 
the store permanently he essayed general farming, but the chinch 
bugs destroyed his grain. Then he went to raising fruit. When 
he got into horticulture it developed that he had received a special 
training and equipment for the work he was destined to do. Did 
his experience in dry-goods give him any special training for 
horticulture? I think so. Mr. Tuttle would handle fruit with the 
gentlest touch of any man I ever saw. I cannot help thinking that 
one secret of his great success as an exhibitor was in his sensitive 
touch. Now, you look at his hand, and it indicated firmness and 
strength. Whence came this supersensitive touch? It is a very un- 
usual thing in tillers of the soil. Was it not from the years of con- 
stant feeling of goods to judge of their texture? His wife, his 
sons, his farm, his location, his associations, yea, even failing 
health, chinch bugs, adverse seasons, panics—all these united 
to make the noted horticulturist. He never lost faith, he always 
saw victory ahead. When honors came to him, they rejoiced his 
heart and the hearts of his friends. He had earned them. Mr. 
Tuttle was a forceful writer and an earnest speaker. He was 
hospitable and genial. Probably no other home in the northwest 
has entertained so many noted horticulturists. The close of this 
long and active life was no “untimely end.” He came to his grave 
“in a full age like as a shock of grain cometh in in its season.” 
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AN ASSOCIATION AS AN INCENTIVE TO THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF HOME GROUNDS. 


MRS. MILTON O. NELSON, MINNEAPOLIS. 


It has been well said that he who successfully plants a city lot 
or makes a tree to grow in the right place is a public benefactor, 
for the beauty so produced becomes public property. The neighbor 
and the casual passer-by can see and enjoy, and even the owner 
himself can do no more. The converse of this proposition is equal- 
ly true: the man who takes no pride in the beauty of his surround- 
ings, who makes no effort to make his neighborhood <a brighter, 
better, more attractive place to live in, is a public malefactor, and 
the room he occupies is worth more than his company. It matters 
not whether he be rich or poor, whether his indifference is the 
result of ignorance, of selfishness, of the pursuit of wealth and 
pleasure or of mere dullness—the community is better off without 
him. 

There are some of both of these classes in every neighborhood, 
and it is just’ here that the co-operation of those in the first and 
beneficent class gets in its valuable work. If in some way those 
people who are intent on their own welfare can be made to see that 
the neighborhood’s welfare is their own, that their selfishness is 
in reality near-sightedness—if they can be taught that wealth does 
not amount to much if not well applied—and if failing.in all this 
we can perhaps shame them or coax them or coerce them into 
better behavior by reason of co-operation, then let us by all means 
co-operate. 

This is just what we are trying to do in Linden Hills. There 
are in this Inter-Lachen region about 2,500 people, and all the class- 
es of which I have spoken are represented among them. The 
Creator has done much for this locality. It is unquestionably the 
most beautiful suburb of this city so far as natural beauty is con- 
cerned. But while Nature did much and did it well, inartistic man 
has also done much to neutralize her good work. The desire 
to counteract the destruction of this natural beauty and to save such 
as is left to us has been a large factor in the formation of the 
Linden Hills Improvement Association. At its inception the ef- 
forts of the association were largely directed toward the securing 
of street improvements, such as gas, sidewalks, new bridges and 
the like. But during the past season they have gone farther. Popu- 
lation from without has been moving in rapidly; houses of all sorts 
and sizes have been springing up like mushrooms; and for some 
reason—perhaps because of the notion that a suburb is a place in 
which one may live as he chooses or because of the rawness of our 
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new settlement—the home grounds surrounding many of these 
new houses have not always been kept with tidiness. It was be- 
cause of this air of slackness, and because of urgent suggestion on 
the part of certain women of our settlement, that the association 
began to cast about for some stimulus to neatness that should be 
general and possibly epidemic. 

A committee appointed for this purpose arranged a contest for 
a series of prizes to be offered for the best kept lawns of various 
sizes, for the best show of shrubbery, for the neatest, most at- 
tractive back yards, for the prettiest flower garden, for the great- 
est improvement in home grounds and for the best kept vacant 
lot. About forty prizes in all were offered. The contest was well 
advertised by personal letter and through the city papers. But in 
spite of all the attractiveness of the offers, there was at the start 
no very general entry for competition. It was necessary for the 
enthusiastic ones to keep talking about the matter to their less en- 
thusiastic neighbors in order to get life into the movement in time 
to begin the work of gardening. Applications for competition kept 
straggling in till well along in June, and when the beauty of com- 
petitive gardening began to show forth along our streets there 
were many good people who wished they had been waked up 
earlier. Now that the season is over it can be seen that the in- 
terest in keeping the home grounds neat, and the desire for flowers, 
for shrubbery and for the knowledge of how to grow them success- 
fully, has been immensely stimulated by this prize competition. I 
venture to say that on one or two of our streets there was this 
season a better care of home grounds than could have been found 
in any other part of the city where householders do their own 
lawn and garden work. The improvement over the previous seascn 
was most obvious. 

This unusual beauty of the gardens suggested to some of the 
women that a flower show for the neighborhood would be a most 
excellent supplement to the work of the association. A committee 
was formed, and the suggestion put into operation. In spite of 
the fact that the show was held about a week too late for the best 
bloom of the gardens, and in spite also of the fact that for twenty- 
four hours preceding the show there fell and was hurled from the 
heavens rain water in barrels, so that the gardens looked on the 
morning of the show like a wreck at sea, the show was held and was 
in reality a display of remarkable beauty. It was the only flower 
show held in the city of Minneapolis this season and was not much 
behind the great flower shows given down town in previous years. 
Financially also it was a success, leaving so goodly a sum in the 
treasury and so good an impression on the neighborhood that the 
temporary organization was made a permanent one. The Inter- 
Lachen Flower Association has been organized for the purpose of 
promoting annual flower shows and perennial flower sentiment in 


Linden Hills. 
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All this work was not done without hard labor and giving of 
time and effort without compensation. There were also those who 
did not approve of this method of stimulating the love of neattess 
and beauty. Some thought the giving of prizes was wrong in 
principle and that in practice it would lead to jealousy. Some were 
afraid to enter the competition for fear people would think they 
were working for the prizes. Others feared, and with some good 
ground for it, that if we refrained from throwing tomato cans in 
the back yard and cleaned the ash piles away from the back steps 
and used a mower on the front lawn, that the assessor would take 
note of the improvement and fine the householder on his tax as- 
sessment. Yet in spite of fears and knockings the good work grew 
and prospered. 

The prizes given this season have been largely in the wav of 
flower seeds, of shrubbery and plants from the various seed houses 
and nurseries, or of books on flower lore and the keeping of home 
grounds, and of magazines on out-door art. Among the associa- 
tion’s prizes were fifteen annual subscriptions to the Garden Maga- 
zine, and several subscriptions to Country Life in America. As 
you doubtless know these glorious magazines are so attractive as 
to sometimes turn the thoughts of even an automobilist toward 
the garden. Our idea in the giving of prizes is that they shall be 
conducive to the spirit that the contest has been organized to pro- 
mote. 

Summing up the result of our summer’s campaign, we have 
substantial reasons to feel encouraged. We hear people enquiring 
about flowers and vowing to have a brighter and better flower 
garden the coming year. The flower association is planning a few 
meetings after the holidays, when the new nursery catalogs come 
out. These will serve as a stimulant for garden enthusiasm to 
begin the coming year. We did not expect to do much the first 
year, but we have done far more than we had hoped for. We be- 
lieve that the coming season will much surpass the past in home 
ground beauty in our surburb and in home ground love. Our 
gardens are largely made up of the hardy, perennial kinds that are 
planted with the intent that they shall grow better from year to 
year. Our women are learning more about flowers and necessarily 
loving them more. Our men are learning to run the lawn mowers 
with resignation and skill—some even with pride. 

In conclusion let me say that all that Mrs. La Penotierre may 
say to you this afternoon on the broadening influence of a study club 
on the life of woman applies directly to my theme. We too are a 
study club. Our program is drawn from Nature’s own wide open 
book, and our aim is that her secrets may become ours and her 
methods be applied in our gardening experiments. 
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IN MEMORIAM, MRS. A. A. KENNEDY 


Margaret Belinda Butler was born in Delmar, Tiogo Co., Penn., 
June 22, 1839. Educated in the common school, she was married 
to Mr. A. A. Kennedy in April, 1857, who, with seven children, 
survives her. Sister Kennedy passed to her spirit side of life in 
Idaho, January 28, 1905. 

With her husband and three children she came to Cedar Mills, 
Meeker County, Minn., and settled on a homestead in 1864. They 
returned to Pennsylvania in 1873, but came back to Minnesota in 
1876 and settled near Hutchinson, where they were farming till 
1896, when they moved to Hutchinson, where they resided till they 
moved to Idaho in 1903. 


Mrs. A. A. Kennedy. 


Late of Hutchinson, Minn. 


It was about 1884 Sister Kennedy became interested in horti- 
culture. She devoted most of her attention to small fruits and 
demonstrated to a disbelieving public around her that there was 
money, health and happiness in growing small fruits. It was short- 
ly after 1884 that Mrs. Kennedy joined this society, and at once 
became a very active member, always with tongue and pen con- 
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tributing her share of useful information. For nearly ten years 
she was one of our vice-presidents and never failed to attend our 
annual meetings. Sister Kennedy was possessed of a happy tem- 
perament and dispensed cheerfulness, contentment and sunshine to 
all around her. She was a devout Christian woman all her days, 
her every day life was one that millions of her sex might follow 
with great advantage to the race. Full well she did her whole 
duty in life and passed before us to a rich reward.—O. F. Brand. 


SCALE ON PINE TREES. 
PROF. SAMUEL B. GREEN, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


About fourteen years ago we bought some Scotch pine trees 
which in a few years showed some reddish scale insects that seemed 
to quite seriously injure the growth in the parts of the plantation 
where the trees were protected from wind. This finally got to be 
so bad that we thinned out every other row of trees so as to let 
in the light and air, as the insect did not seem to thrive well where 
exposed. Several years ago we sprayed with a mixture of kero- 
sene and water and were quite successful, but it seemed almost a 
hopeless task to destroy all the scales, which by this time had 
spread from the Scotch pine to jack pine and mountain pine, 
though it did not seem to thrive upon our conifers. 

This spring we made up our minds to go at it even more 
thoroughly than we had in the past, and with this end in view pre- 
pared abundant scale wash, but when we got ready to apply it the 
scales which were abundant upon the pines last autumn had almost 
entirely disappeared, so that it was difficult to find a scale or even 
an egg of this insect. 

The destruction of this pest is a great relief, for I had thought that 
possibly the Central Experiment Station was the only place in this 
section that was infested and felt a responsibilit'y that it might be 
a center of infection for what would prove to be a serious pest to 
our horticulturists. I do not know just the reason why this scale 
has so suddenly disappeared, but know that last year Prof. Wash- 
burn reported quite a large number of larvae of the lady bug 
among them, eating the young. It seems to me, however, that there 
must have been some other parasite to have made this work so very 
complete. 

With most’ of our insects the history of their “rise and fall’ is 
much the same. They increase very rapidly perhaps for a short 
time, when their parasites become numerous and finally destroy 
them, after which the parasites themselves die for want of food, and 
then the insects again increase; and so we have some insects that 
come, as it were, in waves. It will be remembered that a few years 
age we had much trouble with the forest tent caterpillar, that it 
stripped the foliage off of almost every broad-leafed tree. But it 
disappeared very suddenly, due to the presence of an internal para- 
site which destroyed them. 
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BLIGHT. 
A DISCUSSION, 


Mr. Wyman Elliot: I have given this subject con- 
siderable attention for the very good reason that we have 
had a good deal of it, but today I am just as much in the dark re- 
garding it as I was when I began to study it, and I was in hopes we 
would have something brought out at this meeting that would be 
helpful to us. At the Kansas City meeting of the American Pomo- 
logical Association they had a learned professor from Cornell Uni- 
versity present who gave us a fine talk on the subject of blight and 
scab. He is devoting his whole attention to that one topic, and up to 
that time he said he had not solved the mystery, but he said 
you could stop both blight and scab by using corrosive sublimate. 
I had this year a sprout that I was looking after very carefully from 
the original Wealthy tree. It was a very fine specimen and grew 
thirty-four apples. It commenced blighting and is now only two 
and one-half to three feet high and nothing but brush and stump. 
I commenced to cut and kept on cutting until I cut most of the tree 
away. That is the remedy I employ for blight; whenever I see any 
blight I cut’ it. 

Mr. Philips (Wis.): Do you sterilize the knife? 

Mr. Elliot: No, I don’t use it enough. 

Mr, Philips: You carry it along with your knife. 

Mr. Elliot: Perhaps I do, but I don’t take that precaution. I 
would like to hear from Prof. Hansen. 

Prof. Hansen (S. D.): In the Missouri society there were three 
subjects they agreed not to discuss: politics, pear blight and religion. 
I don’t know whether apple blight would be included in that or not. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. O. F. Brand: We had a professor here thirty years ago, a 
- professor of horticulture, who went west later and raised sheep. He 
gave us a talk on blight at that time. and he went right down to 
bed rock facts. He told us it was caused by a little bug in the 
atmosphere, and he told us the truth. I went to Florida and spent 
a part of a summer there twenty years ago looking after the blight 
question there. They had it very badly among their orange trees, 
and they were willing to pay lots of money to find a remedy that 
would cure the disease. I learned this definite fact, which one 
gentleman brought out here yesterday, that one thing that causes 
blight is because the trees are hidebound. The gentleman got clear 
up to the point, but he did not tell us what it was. He gave us a 
cure, but he did not tell us what caused the disease. He split 
the bark to release the tree from being hidebound—but I have found 
something better than a knife. I made up my mind that a tree 
blighted because the bark did not expand naturally, and if we applied 
something to the tree to make it expand naturally it would not 
split, so I applied a wash of sulphur and lime with some carbolic 
acid added. That stopped it, and there was an increased growth, 
and there was no more blight. That is all there is to it. Provide 
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the tree something that will keep it in normal condition. You can 
cause that normal condition by keeping it in a healthy and growing 
condition. Take a seed, and you can keep it’ for years dormant, 
and yet’ if it is properly treated it will expand and grow. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): I have heard a great many talks 
on blight. The two papers we had yesterday were the most sensible 
on the subject that I ever heard, even from professors. Common 
people know more than the professors anyway. (Laughter.) 

On the subject of blight I have learned that these scientific men 
don’t know anything about it, and if we depend on them we will 
not know anything about it for two hundred years. My theory of 
blight is the same as the facts we know about apoplexy, it is a 
rush of blood to the head. If there is any scab there is blight. It 
comes on after a sultry, muggy and hot atmosphere, and we find the 
most blight after an electric storm. I think electricity has some- 
thing to do with it, and if I had a row of Yellow Transparent I 
would run a couple of wires over them. 

The Chairman: In Fresno, California, they get blight, and they 
have no thunder storms there. 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: It seems to me there is as much varia- 
tion in the opinions of people in regard to blight as there is in the 
conditions under which blight exists. I claim that, so far as I can 
discover, there is no condition of the atmosphere, of the soil or in 
the growth of the tree but what blight will prevail; and there is no 
condition, so far as Iam able to discover in the minds of the 
people who are discussing it here, but what blight prevails, and 
there is a great variation in your beliefs in regard to it. Some say 
it is owing to the condition of the atmosphere. If it is wet, and the 
sun is hot it will produce blight; and some say that blight occurs 
when there are different conditions, when there is an excessive 
growth of the trees—and I agree with you all, you are all right. But 
we have got to take the opinions of every one of you in order to 
get’ at the facts. There is no one person that is right about it so 
far as the conditions under which blight exists are concerned. Now 
the nurseryman, so it seems to me, is interested in this question 
financially more than anybody else. He has perhaps 500,000 or 
1,000,000 trees in the nursery, and it is quite an item whether those 
trees are going to be blighted and injured so as not to be market- 
able as nursery trees. Suppose they are Wealthy, and he has 100,- 
000 Wealthy trees, and the trees are coming on two or three years 
old and ready for market, but the blight comes on and destroys those 
trees so that he has to cut them out—it becomes quite a serious 
problem. I think the nurseryman has more involved in the matter 
than anybody else. The orchardist has comparatively few apple 
trees, and if they blight it does not affect him as much as though 
he had 100,000 trees ready to bill to his customers, and he has to 
cut them all out and burn them. 

In my experience blight exists under all conditions. It has ex- 
isted in seasons that’ were dry and there was nothing to cause an 
excessive growth, yet the trees looked just as though they were 
burned; and sometimes after a very severe winter when the fibrous 
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roots were killed and the trees were seriously injured, the blight 
seemed to be worse that year than at any other time. I don’t think 
there is anything in any of the remedies that have been suggested 
that have ever done us any good. There is only one way in which 
we can remedy blight or in which we can avoid blight, and that is 
not to plant blighting varieties. We all know, and I think we all 
agree, that’ some varieties blight worse than others, and the best 
thing to do is to avoid planting those varieties. For example, | 
never think of planting a Transcendent or any other varieties cf 
trees which blight. We could not afford to do it, and we do not do 
it when we know from actual experience that blight will spread 
from one variety to another, and we do know that. There are just 
a few things we know about blight, and there is a whole lot about 
it we don’t know, but we know it will spread, and we know there 
are varieties that are more susceptible to blight than others. We 
have a large orchard of Wealth. They started to blight a little 
in the top, and we began to put in a pruner and cut out the affected 
portion; we pruned the wood and burned it, and yet we did not 
fail to get a good crop of apples after all. Practical results are 
what we are after. I don’t give a cent for all your theories, if I 
know what I know from actual experience. Of course, from a 
scientific experience you can demonstrate what blight is and how 
to cure it, and we are very glad to know all that, but we could hardly 
consider the proposition of slitting the bark of a million trees in 
the nursery where blight commenced to make its appearance. If 
we find, as we do, that by avoiding the planting of blighting varie- 
ties we avoid any serious disasters to our nursery stock, it seems to 
me that is the rule we should apply in buying trees and planting 
our orchards. 

The Chairman: There are just two points that occur to me in 
connection with what Mr. Underwood has said, and that is that 
we should bear in mind that a good theory is the first step to a most 
successful practice, and where theory and practice disagree theory 
is the thing that is wrong, and practice is the best way to overcome 
the trouble. 

Mr. Johnson: I am not going to talk theory, but I am going to 
tell you how to stop blight. I stopped blight on the Transcendent, 
and just as far as I sprayed the wood was healthy, and the rest was 
dead. The Wealthy and the Peter stood near the Transcendent. 
That is the best cure I know of. If you cut away the tip of the 
blight it goes further down. Just leave it there until spring. 

The Chairman: What do you spray with? 

Mr. Johnson: With Bordeaux mixture. 

The Chairman: When did you do it? 

Mr. Johnson: Early in the season before the fungous growth 
begins to make a start, about the time the scab appears; it will kill 
two birds with one stone. 

Mr. Busse: I am growing interested in this discussion. I have 
a few trees, and I have been thinking this matter over seriously 
for some time, and I want to say that there has as yet’ been nothing 
found that will prevent. blight. The nearest thing we can do to 
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prevent it is to cultivate our orchards only a few years, and if you 


start a new orchard I would advise you to plant only such varie- 
ties as the chairman suggested, those that are not subject to blight, 
and take the highest elevation of your grounds that you have, and 
then set them farther apart than you have done heretofore. I find 
in most instances where trees are set in low places, where the soil 
is more moist and the air cannot circulate so freely, that trees are 
more subject to blight than those planted on a higher elevation. 
If you contemplate setting out an orchard I would not advise you 
to plant Transcendent or Hyslop anywhere near other varieties, 
because blight will travel from one variety to another, but I don’t 
believe as some do that it will travel from fifty to a hundred miles. 
That is no such thing. I think it can be found in any orchard and 
in any place where those varieties are planted that are subject. to 
blight, and the only remedy I have found to be successful is to culti- 
vate them two years and give them a good start, at least not more 
than three years, and then sow the orchard down to clover—and 
this is especially to be recommended for the Wealthy and a few 
other varieties that are more subject to blight. 

Another thing, about cutting out at the time the blight starts, 
I think that a pretty hard thing to do. In an orchard of any con- 
siderable size it would probably take from a dozen to fifty men to 
go through the orchard and do the work as it ought to be done, and 
that would be too expensive to make it pay. You open the pores 
of the tree at the same time you cut it. I have done it, and some- 
times would not see any effect from it until the next season. In 
those I did cut I did not see any difficulty, only I think it would be 
better to leave it until the next season. I do not believe it has done 
any good to go to work and cut, as has been suggested here, from 
three, four to six inches below the diseased portion, because it 
would be too much of a job for anybody that had from 500 to 2,000 
trees to go over the whole orchard and do the work as it ought to 
be done. I believe it would be better to leave it until the next 
season, and then perhaps you do not have to cut at all. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor: I believe in the old saying that “an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” because I think the best 
thing to do is to avoid those varieties that are inclined to blicht, 
and especially avoid planting them in a blighting situation. Plant 
your orchard on the highest possible ground. If you have hilly 
ground sloping to the north, that is the best place you can plant your 
trees. Don’t plant the Wealthy in the lower part of the field, but 
on high ground, but your Hibernal you can plant almost in the 
mud. Your Wealthy you must plant on the highest ground you 
have because it is so apt to blight. Some one was talking about 
cutting out the Peerless tree. It does not blight on my ground. 
I use it in place of the Wealthy, and I get as much for it as I do for 
the Wealthy, and the people think they are getting the best Wealthy 
they ever tasted. I read Mr. Brand’s statement some time ago, 
and I immediately went to work and whitewashed my trees. It 
made them look somewhat unsightly, but it made healthy trees of 
them. During the years I practiced it I had no blight, but I notice 
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I have some blight coming on again, and I think I shall have to 
apply it again to prevent the blight. In regard to that theory of 
slitting the trees to prevent blight, I tried that myself and found it 
worked all right. The tree must get into a bark bound condition 
before it will blight, and if it is split it will prevent blighting. What 
we want is something to prevent blight. 

Mri Fx AR. sigh Yesterday the statement was made that 
blight was caused by a congested condition of the sap. The tree 
was sick. Blight in a tree is something like consumption of the 
lungs. It is a case of bacteria. You may call it a case of congested 
blood, thick blood or what you will. The fire blight is caused by 
bacteria. In the first place, you cannot from general observation 
and general practice determine whether it is bacteria or not, our 
observation is not clear enough; but men who have analyzed with 
the microscope the various forms know what bacteria are. Two 
years ago Prof. Bolley, of Fargo, came to our grounds and wished 
to experiment along those lines. He is a man of national reputa- 
tion in his field, and his opinion is worth something. He worked 
on this theory: consumption is caused by bacteria, and the effects 
of those bacteria has to be overcome. He bored a little hole in 
every tree he experimented with and inserted a rubber tube, with 
the other end extending into a bottle of formaline. Two hours 
afterward he would cut off the tops of the trees and analyze the 
tips, and he would find formaline in the tip of the tree, showing 
that the formaline had circulated through the tree. The trees on 
which he operated at once began to improve and ultimately recover- 
ed from blight. But here is the trouble, the conditions are so differ- 
ent: if you do not provide the necessary amount of formaline it 
has no effect, and on the other hand if you provide too much it kills 
the tree. If it is not strong enough then it does not perform the 
office it was intended it should perform. So while it is imprac- 
ticable as applied to the orchard, it did show conclusively that he could 
control the disease in an individual tree. Take the Transcendent 
crab: three years ago it blighted badly, and the past year it did not 
—although the location might have something to do with it. Yet 
the Transcendent this year in certain locations blighted as much as 
the Wealthy. ( Applause. ) 

Capt. A. H. Reed: The experience of a man like Mr. Unies 
wood ought to be worth something. I have had some experience 
with blight the past season. I have two hundred apple trees, set 
out in 1900, one row of Hibernal, one of Wealthy, one of Patten’s 
Greening, one of Peerless, one of Whitney and one of Transcendent. 
As I said before, they commenced to blight in June. As soon as I 
saw the blight commence on the end of the limbs and sprouts I not 
only cut off the blighted part but cut out all of the sprouts and 
small limbs that I could handily with my pruning knife, and where 
such pruning was done there was less blight after. I am satisfied 
that the only way to arrest the blighting of apple trees is by prun- 
ing. A tree that has not sufficient root power to feed its top to 
the extreme top branches is quite sure to blight, therefore I am 
satisfied that blight is caused by the lack of sap food and not bac- 
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teria. Those professors whose theory is that blight is caused by 
bugs, insects or bacteria probably have never seen an apple tree, 
and their discoveries are mostly “theory.” 

Mr. E. A. Smith: I don’t think the professors have had a proper 
chance. (Laughter.) 

The Chairman: I cut Mr. Reed off yesterday. I am sorry he 
and Philips aré so hard on the professors. I am going to give 
Prof. Sandsten a chance, and he is the last man I am going to al- 
low to speak on this subject. 

Prof; E. P. Sandsten( vwis:).: Aiter all.that has been said here 
and especially after the opinion the gentleman expressed about 
professors my experience will probably not count for much. 
(Laughter.) I want to explain that blight is due to bacteria, and 
I think I can demonstrate it to your satisfaction. I can take the 
germs, or the sticky substance that exudes from a diseased part of 
a tree, and I can take that and inoculate another tree with it ana 
produce blight, and if that is not proof enough I do not know what 
kind of proof you would ask. (Applause.) We have performed 
these operations in our orchard, and we can inoculate any tree, no 
matter whether it is hidebound, no matter what the conditions of 
the tree may be, whether it is a rapid growing or a slow growing 
tree, if it has sufficient root system we can produce blight. When 
Mr. Smith spoke he suggested that the treatment must be internal, 
and that is probably a step in the right direction. The difficulty is 
that we cannot give a treatment that will be of a practical nature, 
and that is what the practical man wants. The scientist finds the 
nature of the trouble, but oftentimes the difficulty is in finding a 
remedy. In this case it is conclusively proven that blight is caused 
by bacteria, and, like original sin, they are always with us. One gen- 
tleman said there was great difficulty in cutting out the branches. 
Why not cut them out when blight makes its appearance? We 
should cut them out six or seven inches below the affected part and 
then disinfect the knife. I don’t know that I can add anything more 
to what has already been said. 

The Chairman: I see Mr. Moore wants to say something, and 
I am positively going to conclude this discussion with what Mr. 
Moore may have to say. (Laughter.) 

Mr. O. W. Moore: We have blight in several different forms. 
We have spur blight in the spring at blossoming time. We have 
bud and fire blight during the summer. This has been stated and 
practically proven by the class of men to which the gentleman 
belongs who spoke previous to me. That it is a bacterial disease 
there is no question in my mind. You will find the disease at the 
junction of the live and dead wood in any blighted tree. It is a 
sticky, mucilaginous substance just under the bark, at the junction 
with the bark, which exudes and is carried from tree to tree. If 
this is not true, how is it we get plum blight? That is carried over 
the winter in some form. It is stated that it is carried about by 
bees and insects that have access to it, and that is what causes plum 
blight, with which every orchardist has more or less difficulty in 
Minnesota—so it must winter over in some form. There is another 
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theory I have thought of, but I do not say that it is a true one, and - 
that is that it is carried everywhere by bees. They carry it into 
their hives, and then in the spring they distribute it in the blossoms 
which they visit. It seems reasonable to me. The twig blight is 
inoculated in the same way, in my opinion. The tips and the last 
leaves of a young growing tree are very delicate indeed, and they 
are susceptible to inoculation, in my opinion. Why do some trees 
blight worse than others, you may ask in that case. For the reason 
that some growths are very much more tender than others, and 
they are much more susceptible to disease in that form. I wrote 
an article on blight and had it printed in the local papers in our 
town, and that is the theory, the idea I tried to convey. The remedy 
I do not know. It was stated by the gentleman who spoke before me 
that it was bacteria, and it is also so stated by the authorities at 
Washington. Those men are employed by the government for the 
purpose of enlightening the people, and they would not be permitted 
to send out statements that are not true they have been proven by 
men who are employed for that purpose. 

The Chairman: We have about fifteen minutes more to devote 
to this subject if you wish. (Great laughter and applause.) 

Mr. C. W. Merritt: This seems to be a theory and not a 
remedy. I really do not believe there is any remedy, and the one 
that has been suggested is not a good one, that is, not to plant any 
trees that blight, because the Wealthy is one of the worst blighters 
we have, and we could not very well get along without that. If 
a limb blights this year it will not blight next year. It will run 
back just so far and then stop. After a while that will dry up and 
drop off. 

Mr. Pond: I would like to have Prof. Sandsten tell us just how 
to disinfect the knife after we cut off those blighted portions of a 
tree. 

Prof. Sandsten: I simply take carbolic acid, four or five per 
cent in water, and after each cut dip the knife or pruning shears 
into the solution. Just take one dip, that is sufficient to disinfect 
rie 

Mr. C. E. Older: Capt. Reed says trimming back will cure it, 
that is, cutting the limbs back when the blight appears. I used to 
do that, and I cut the tree away entirely. The professor says we 
must disinfect the knife; I used two knives. It did not seem to 
make any difference whether I cut with one knife or the other. 
One gentleman says he sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. I sprayed 
mine three times with Bordeaux mixture. 

The Chairman: And then you had blight? 

Mr. Older: Yes, it did not make any difference. They did not 
blight so badly as some others, but a good deal more than I liked 
to see. Underwood tells us to plant varieties that do not blight. 
I have got a row of Oakabena that blighted very badly, and they 
never blighted before. 

Mr. Wellington: I believe there are no conditions under which 
blight is not found. You find it where there is plenty of rainfall, 
and vou find it where it is excessively dry. You find it where they 
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have to irrigate, and you find it where they have fifteen inches of 
rainfall in a year. I remember one year, five or six years ago, when 
it did not rain in the winter, and the creeks were turned bottom 
side up in the summer, and everything was absolutely dry. I paid 
$2.50 an hour for a two inch flow of water and thereby saved my 
trees. That year we had as much blight as any other. I will say 
this, it is considered by the agricultural professors, and I think they 
will agree, that they have found no remedy for blight whatever. 
They keep it under control by cutting it off, by making sure of al- 
ways cutting off enough of the blighted portion to cut off a part of 
the healthy wood. They control it in that way. They have no remedy 
for it. As far as the hidebound condition of the bark is concerned, 
that’ occurs mostly in a wet season when, I think, the wood grows 
faster than the bark is able to expand. Splitting, which has been 
advocated here, I consider a good deal like the pruning question. 
Every man has his own theory of pruning trees, and every man 
believes that his way is the only proper way. So it is with this 
question of blight, every one has a theory, and I believe the best 
way is to adhere to one’s own theory. I believe cutting will cure it. 

Mr. Nils Anderson: What do you do with the limbs you cut 
off ? 

Mr. Wellington: I burn them. 

Prof. Huston: I heard a remark just as I came in on this 
question of treatment. I believe we all agree that the tips are 
tender and that blight attacks them. I have occasion to go over the 
horticultural publications as fast as they come out, and the whole 
scheme of orcharding in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys has 
changed in the last twenty or twenty-five years, and that change 
has been in the direction of producing soft wood in trees as against 
firm wood. You cultivate an orchard, which induces a nitrogen 
growth; you apply barnyard manure, whose distinctive constitutent 
is nitrogen; you plant legumes in the orchard, whose principal 
constituent is nitrogen—and it has a tendency to produce a soft 
growth of tissue, which is very susceptible to attack. If you wish 
to successfully attack blight you must take a broader view of the 
question. You must take the whole question of orchard manage- 
ment into consideration. The origin of blight is still a question, but 
what we shall ask ourselves is: Can we adopt a scheme of orchard 
management and tree breeding that will strengthen the trees and 
make them more resistant? I think there is nothing more instruc- 
tive in this study than the scheme of breeding wheat plants. It has 
been clearly shown that wheat plants may be so bred that it is pos- 
sible for them to resist rust. That has been shown for sixty con- 
tinuous years. You must take a broad view of it. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: I agree with Prof. Sandsten and endorse what 
he said. 

Mr. Underwood: You had better sit down then. 

The Chairman: I agree with you. I think it is a nice thing to 
get all these theories together. ‘ 

Now I am going to call on “Professor” Philips. We have not 
heard from him on this subject, and I am going to give him a 
chance. 
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Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.): I don’t see why you should want 
to call me professor. I don’t think I have anything to say. I think 
Prof. Hansen made the best speech on blight that has been made 
today. I think we have fooled away a half hour for nothing. 

Mr. Underwood: You had better sit down then. 

Mr. Philips: Yes, I thought the same thing when you were 
up. (Laughter.) I made a fellow mad once in a meeting of a 
horticultural society. He got up and said, “Mr. President, I have 
been studying this blight question thoroughly, and I have discover- 
ed how we can stop it on the limbs of the trees every time, but I 
have not found out how to stop it on the butt of the tree. I would 
like to have some man tell me how to stop it on the butt of the tree.” 
I said, “You are like the man trying to get religion. He said he 
could not get it, he had tried for a week, and the preacher told him 
he had religion since Saturday night and did not know it.” By 
the way, he carried around with him a Hyslop to show the 
blight. I said, “You have stopped the blight and don’t know it. 
There is no surer way of stopping blight than by cutting the tree 
off at the ground.” (Laughter.) He asked me if I thought he 
was a fool. I have talked with governors and with senators at 
Washington, and I don’t know any more what blight is or how to 
get rid of it than I did before. 

The Chairman: I don’t agree with Mr. Philips when he says 
we have not got anything out of this discussion this morning. I 
believe this has been a very profitable half hour we have spent in 
discussing this question of blight, and I believe we have got some- 
thing of value out of it. The remarks have been clear, scientific 
and practical, and when this matter is properly edited and presented 
in our report I think you will be really glad to have taken part in it. 


Don’t PRUNE!—Most amateurs worry themselves over what they con- 
sider the intricate problem of pruning. My advice is simply this: Don’t 
prune! Avoid the annual trimming that ruins so many of our gardens. There 
are many more shrubs ruined by the pruning mania than by any one cause, 
and the worst part of it all is that the damage is suffered by just those people 
who would most appreciate having a few good shrubs. After the thinning out 
of surplus specimens the only attention that the shrubbery needs is a thinning 
out of the old growth to make room for the new s-ason’s wood, and, of course, 
the removal of any dead or dying branches. Remember that shrubs do not 
need the attention of the pruner to make them grow; pruning is only a means 
to make the garden look neater. And remember this golden rule: ‘‘Prune 
after flowering.’? This means that a late flowering shrub like the hydrangea 
can be pruned in the spring because the flowers are produced on the growths 
that it will make in the summer, but it is just as satisfactory to prune it in the 
winter time. The early flowering shrubs that flower on the growths of the 
previous season may be pruned in the spring, but not until after they have 
done flowering. Therefore spireas, lilacs, deutzias, golden bells, and such 
like, must not be cut back if you want to have flowers the same season They 
will in all probability require some reduction of the top, but it must be done by 
reducing the number of the growths, rather than by sho:tening.—Leonard 
Barron in April Garden Magazine. 
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A DISCUSSION. 


Mr. A. K. Bush: For apples we have used the bushel 
basket with wide slat covers. They do not cost much, 
we buy them for about a shilling with the covers. Ap- 
ples ship very nicely in these baskets. We picked from 
a couple of Wealthy trees that have been out in the hog orchard 
a dozen or fifteen years twenty-two of those bushel baskets; we 
shipped them to the city, and they brought us about one dollar a 
basket. This was a good profit for a couple of trees. The baskets 
were emptied, the covers put on and sent back to us. We filled 
and shipped them three times, although we are 125 miles from the 
city. The baskets can always be used, and they are sold the farmers 
at low price; there is practically no cost for the container, 
and the fruit ships very nicely. I believe it is better than the box 
that comes to us from the coast or the barrel that they use in the 
east. Barrels are rather expensive, costing sometimes as high as 
sixty cents apiece. The barrel is too large a package anyway. If 
your fruit is not nicely packed it becomes badly bruised before it 
reaches its destination. I think the baskets are the practical con- 
tainer for the nearby market, and they suit the grower, dealer and 
consumer better than anything else we can use. That has been my 
experience. If any one has had an experience different from that or 
has a better method, we should like to hear it. I believe we can open 
up a profitable discussion along this line, get the experience of some 
of our shippers and growers and show that it is worth money to 
them and that their time is well spent in coming here. 

The Chairman: I like this style of package Mr. Bush has 
spoken of very much, and I know of a number of cases where it 
has been used to excellent advantage. 

Mr. Seth Kenney: I would like to inquire of Mr. Bush where 
those packages can be obtained in quantity. 

Mr. Bush: There are quite a number of dealers here in the city 
that are handling them. I got mine here in the city. 

Mr. Benjamin: Have you had any experience in the use of 
paper boxes in shipping strawberries, or are they just as good as 
wooden boxes? 

Mr. Bush: My experience is limited ; 1 have used wooden boxes 
altogether. Has any one had experience in shipping small fruits, 
such’ as strawberries, raspberries, etc., in paper boxes? I have 
never used them. 

Mr. Benjamin: There were a few of those paper boxes sold 
in our town last year, but I never bought any of them. I would 
like to know, however, how they work. 

Mr. Nils Anderson: I have used a few of the wax lined boxes 
for strawberries and don’t like them. 

The Chairman: What is the trouble? 

Mr. Anderson: They were not stiff enough, according to my 
notion, 
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THE MAPLE MONARCH. 
Witten for the “Horticulturist.” 


Tall, stately, with wide sweep of branch, 
Resisting well the winter’s avalanche 
Of snow and sleet. The fiercest gale 
Had small effect, but a moaning wail 


A handsome specimen of the Rock Maple, standing on farm of J.O. Weld, 
Mound (Lake Minnetonka), two feet in diameter at butt and sixteen feet 
from ground to first branch. 
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Came from the soul of the monarch great, 

As it stood like a regal king in state. 

It shielded oft from the norther’s blast, 

In summer a grateful shade it cast, 

And the birds swept thru its branches green, 

While ’neath its boughs were the children seen 

When schoolroom tasks and graver cares 

Had never a part in their affairs, 

With fifty years of strength and vim, 

Of stature great, intact of limb— 

The tornado o’er it light had sped— 

But alas, for the glory forever fled! 

They sacrificed the giant there 

When they opened up a thoroughfare. 
—Charles H. Hansen. 


CHOP TALK NO. 4, 
WYMAN ELLIOT, MINNEAPOLIS. 


In digging apple trees this fall, a very great difference was 
plainly seen in the size and appearance of trees in the same row. 
I questioned why there was so great a variation in the growth and 
productiveness of seedlings and trees of the same variety, under 
similar conditions, where the soil seemed to be of an even texture 
and fertility. What could cause the difference in thriftiness? Was 
it bud variation or some unseen affinity between the soil and roots 
of that particularly large tree? With grafted trees this is in a 
measure explained by lack of affinity between scion and root. Then 
again all trees of the same variety do not grow alike when grafted 
on seedling roots, even when grown from seed of fruit from the 
same tree, some being large and some small weaklings. 

In all orchards there is a wide variation in tree growth and 
productiveness. I know of no way to produce a uniform growth, 
in nursery or orchard row, unless more care is taken in selecting 
trees with the same ‘kind of root system and which thereby grow 
the same vigorous tops. 

We have one Pomona currant bush which produced, two years 
after planting, six boxes of fruit and the following year yielded 
eighteen boxes, the bunches being so large a man picked them in 
one hour; other bushes, in the same row, produced not one-half 
as many. Here is an instance of bud or some other variation from 
normal productiveness. I would advise any one interested in pro- 
ducing new or improving old varieties to choose these exceptionally 
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productive plants from which to take cuttings or scions for propaga- 
tion. The best tree, shrub or vine is none too good for planting, 
and the great proportion of our choicest fruits have come from 
these wise selections. 

The wonderful improvement of varieties made by Luther Bur- 
bank in the last few years has given a great impetus to seedling 
fruit raising, and many there are who have partaken of his en- 
thusiasm for seed planting. There is a certain fascination about 
seed planting that grows on one, till his zeal so increases that every 
seed is looked upon as an embryo plant containing great possibilities 
of fruit or flower. 

Plant seed! Plant seed! Watch and wait, wait and watch with 
patient care the opening of tiniest bud or flower. Each has a 
mission to perform, and there is no foretelling what splendid fruits 
may yet come from the seed you save and plant. 

There is great economy of time in hoeing and weeding bush 
and cane fruits in the fall, especially those not needing cover for 
winter protection. It is much easier killing weeds, grass or foreign 
growths, and helps advance the spring work. As much can be ac- 
complished in one day in the fall as in a day and a half in the 
spring, when the grass is firmly rooted. 

Currants, gooseberries and all hardy shrubs, which start an 
early growth in spring, may be safely transplanted in the fall. 
Raspberries (red and black), blackberries, grapes and all half hardy 
and tender shrubs are best planted in the spring, after the ground 
is warmed by sunshine and early showers. 

In the planting of all kinds of fruit and flowers the greatest 
care should be taken to keep the roots well protected from drying 
winds and sunshine. A very good way is to thoroughly wet some 
burlap sacking to wrap around the roots. If these timely precautions 
were more often taken, there would be fewer complaints from 
planters who patronize tree agents. Many farmers after receiving 
nursery stock care for it much as they would a piece of machinery, 
instead of treating it as a live tree whose sap cells soon dry up when 
exposed to the air. 

I was out in the country where they’ were delivering trees. I 
noticed farmers’ wagons with bundles of trees in them without any 
protection for the roots, and there was one man going up the 
street with a bundle of trees on his shoulder. There was no straw 
or anything of the sort in the wagons, and they dumped those trees 
into the tail end of the wagon and then drove home from four to 
fifteen miles in the country. Is it any wonder that trees die? 
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The patrons of the world’s markets are very exacting. The best 
always brings the highest price. No matter what you have for 
sale, whether it be town lots, nursery stock or the product of farm, 
orchard or garden, commercially it is graded as to quality and priced 
according to its apparent or real value as looked upon by the pur- 
chaser. If you grow scrub stock you must expect scrub prices; 
if you grow cider apples you get the price such stock is worth for 
cider ; if a little better grade is grown you may expect a better price ; 
if inviting, neatly boxed, fancy fruit attracts the purchaser, top 
prices will be obtained. There is always plenty of room at the top 
for the most ambitious and enterprising fruit grower. The best 
apples on our market are selling today for $2.25 per bushel. Why? 
Because the supply of that kind of fruit is short and the demand 
good. Which of the growers is making the most real profit from 
his crop, Mr. Go Easy or Mr. Up To Date? Honest, intelligent 
effort, when guided by true business principles, always receives its 
reward. 

Only in exceptional localities, where extra careful management 
was bestowed, did the plum crop of 1905 prove profitable. The 
successful growers made money from their plums. Why?  Be- 
cause they used intelligence in selecting varieties, preparing the 
ground, planting, cultivating, pruning and spraying. It is and 
always will be the painstaking grower of any crop who gets the 
best remuneration for his efforts and good prices in bad years, 
when the slack, shiftless, easy going growers are complaining about 
poor crops and unproductive trees. I heard Prof. Simpson say 
“Plums don’t pay for the land they occupy. It is not a profitable 
crop.” On the other hand Mr. Wm. Marshall, of Madison, Wis., 
says his plum orchard brings good returns. Why? Because he 
uses intelligent, up-to-date management in growing and market- 
ing. Insect pests, parasitic diseases and unpropitious weather con- 
ditions have prevailed the past season, and it is in such years that 
Mr. Slackness gets left and Mr. Up To Date, with his intelligent 
management, gets good crops and a full purse. 

The past season has been a very good test year to help decide 
which varieties of plums are most profitable. Our experience with 
over thirty kinds leads us to believe the Paul Wolf, Bender, Rogers 
No. 1, (Lano (Americana)—all the same variety of plum—is the 
most profitable to grow in our locality on clay soil. It has out-yielded 
any other variety and brought good prices. Being a freestone the 
housewife prefers it to most varieties for culinary purposes. It is 
very productive, medium early, easily propagated by grafting or 
from sucker sprouts or root cuttings, a plum I can unhesitatingly 
recommend for every farmer to grow who has timber land soil. 
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In selecting trees, grown from seed from the T. E. Perkins’ and 
other choice seedlings, for planting in our new seedling orchard 
last spring, only the best, showing vigorous, robust growth, were 
chosen. We found a wide variation in habit of growth, some at 
two years old being five and one-half feet in height while others 
were not more than three feet. We selected those having the best 
root systems and with the tops as free from thorns and spurs as 
possible. 

In digging the holes for planting, the surface soil was placed 
on one side and that from the bottom on the other. The holes were 
dug eighteen inches wide and deep; then the sides were sloped in 
to fill within six to ten inches of the top and the roots spread out 
evenly; then the soil taken from the surface was filled in to cover 
the roots, treading it down gently but firmly; after which the soil 
taken from the bottom of the hole was added, leaving the surface 
around the tree a little dished or lower than the general level. Hoe- 
ing and cultivating was kept up till August 2oth, when all cultiva- 
tion ceased. About November roth, the trees were carefully bent 
over to the ground and covered with soil, to protect them from 
rabbits and winter’s cold. Hereafter only wrapping or painting 
the bodies with mineral paints, scented with carbolic acid, will be 
used for winter protection. 

In doing all kinds of work there should be some definite plan 
or object. The horticulturist must, of necessity, be an experimenter ; 
therefore he should have some definite plan or a well grounded 
reason for doing everything undertaken. With not a few there are 
too many uncertain methods in their work. 

Never make up your mind you cannot do a thing that needs to be 
done, and never put off till tomorrow that which needs doing today 
—tomorrow may never come. The opportune time often comes but 
once in a life. We sometimes look back regretfully, thinking how 
much better we might do had we our lives to live over again; the 
right idea is to do faithfully the things of today, forgetting the 
failures of the past. 

The pursuit of horticulture in this climate is not a bed of roses 
nor an easy road to travel; each one entering its service must learn 
his lesson in the hard school of experience, and if he is extremely 
persistent may eventually succeed. 


Foop OF THE GANDEN MOLE. —A careful study of the stomach content of 
67 moles was made by L, L. Dyche, of Kansas. Live worms were found to 
constitute 72 percent of the entire food. The moles had eaten myriapods, 
grasshoppers, insect eggs, larvae and various kindsof other insects. About 
4 per cent of the food was of vegetable origin. this including the seeds of 
grass vegetables and other plants, as well as small quantiti s of corn 
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MY MODEL TREE. 


EDSON GAYLORD, NORA SPRINGS, IA, 


The writer of this article, a faint reproduction of whose form 
appears at the foot of the ladder in the accompanying illustrations,— 
exceedingly faint in one instance—has taken this way to forcibly 
illustrate a principle involved in the successful growing of apples 
in the Northwest. It is deduced from a personal experience of 
fifty years on fourth, fifth, and sixth rate orchard sites, on a scale 
of one to seven. His best site ranges no higher than four. Back 
in the fifties he set seven hundred trees grown on tender roots. 


Mr. Edson Gaylord and his ‘‘model tree’’—a late fall view. 
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Today there are two Duchess and one Transcendent living of all 
that number. At that time he cultivated the ground about them 
thoroughly. Since 1885 he has made a special point to secure 
trees growing mainly on their own roots, planting such varieties 
as Hibernal and Virginia crab, and has ceased cultivating except- 
ing a small space immediately about the base of the tree, which is 
kept clean to make it easy to detect insects and protect the trees 
against rodents preying on them during deep snows. When these 
trees have grown five to seven years he has top-grafted them with 
other known varieties, taking special care in setting the scions and 
training the new growth to have it, as far as possible, growing 
towards and not away from the sun. The trees are nearly all 


Mr. Edson Gaylord, son and family and his ‘‘model trec’’—an early fall view. 
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grown on the plan shown in the accompanying illustrations, which 
represents a “model tree” as seen from the northeast side. He sets 
all his apple trees inclined slightly toward the sun, training 
the heaviest side to grow in that direction, whereas ninety-nine out 
of a hundred orchard trees growing naturally show their heaviest 
growth on the northeast side, working out thereby their ultimate 
and certain destruction. 

The writer of this is here endeavoring to show the imperative 
necessity of growing apple trees in the Northwest towards the sun. 
In planting such trees do not follow the advice that says to set them 
slanting towards the three or three-thirty o’clock sun, but rather 
to the one o'clock sun or, at least, not later than the one-thirty 
sun. I would nearly as soon set a tree leaning northeast and be 
done with it as to set one leaning southwest. Thousands of trees 
have gone to a slow and lingering death by setting them slanting 
to the southwest, as so often instructed to do. 

All agree that an apple tree here in the Northwest, under our 
dry air and burning sun, sends most of its sap into the branches 
on the northeast side, and for this the writer has found a remedy, 
which is to clip off nearly all of the branches that grow on the 
northeast side, cutting them off close to the trunk and keeping them 
cut off until the tree is in bearing. This will also permit a con- 
venient opening to slip up a ladder to gather the fruit in the top 
of the tree. As soon as the tree begins to bear, it seems that the 
habit of growing in this way has become fixed, and from then on 
the tree will need no further care and will live to a good old age 
and continue to be self-protecting. 

Following this advice will enable the orchardist to do away 
with a thousand and one devices that have been and are still used. 
Think of one growing apples in among the various kinds of shrubs 
and bushes set on the sunny side of the apple tree for protection. 
Do your best, and sooner or later every device herein described for 
self-protection will prove an eyesore and a failure. Cutting off 
these northeast shoots forces the tree to feed the branches of the 
sunny side of the tree. In addition to this, I take special care by 
mulching of such roots as are exposed to the sun. 

The tree shown in the accompanying illustrations—and in 
each illustration the tree shown is the same and the point of view 
the same, the one having been taken with the leaves on and the other 
without—is a Fall Orange top-grafted onto a Virginia 
crab, and is about twenty-five years old. It bore last fall a crop 
of three barrels. 

The writer of this article planted his first apple trees in northern 
Iowa in the spring of 1854 and was eighty years old last October, 
but is still nimble enough to ascend the ladder and gather the fruit, 
as he is seen about to do in the accompanying illustrations. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR NATIVE PLUMS. 
PROF. E. P. SANDSTEN, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WIS. 


It is sometimes interesting and profitable to look backward 
upon the history and development of certain fruits, and to see 
where improvements have been made and where mistakes could 
have been avoided. This taking stock, as it were, is not only help- 
ful but important, as it gives us a better understanding how certain 
fruits have developed and along what line the development has 
been most rapid. It is true in plant improvement, as well as in other 
lines of work, that advancements are made not often along the 
lines of least resistance but along lines which have been started by 
some person or persons. We are by nature imitators, and if a start 
is made by some method, this method is invariably followed by 
others. 

In the improvement of our native plums this fact is very evi- 
dent. The first trees or seedlings were taken from the woods and 
placed under domestic conditions, and through the influence of 
culture considerable improvement resulted. Seeds again were taken 
from these wild trees, and by more or less careful selection new 
varieties were produced. Then, too, it was first thought that be- 
cause the plums in their native state are growing in clumps or in 
thickets that they would naturally do better under such conditions 
under cultivation, and hence we find that the early plantations were 
planted on this plan. 

Up to comparatively recent time little or no systematic breeding 
has been done; consequently we have a small number of crosses, 
or hybrids, as compared with the number of seedlings. 

At the Wisconsin Experiment Station work was started about 
fifteen years ago by the late Professor E. S. Goff, who had great 
faith in the development and future of the native plum. A great 
number of seedlings have been grown in the station orchards, up- 
wards of eighty thousand, during these intervening years. About 
eight hundred of these seedlings are still growing, though most of 
these are waiting for the hatchet. The parents of these seedlings 
were grown in the orchards with the hope that they might cross 
and that some trees from such crosses might show an increase in 
size and quality. . 

The result of the work today while not discouraging is never- 
theless not commensurate with the amount of labor bestowed upon 
it. Out of the total number of eighty thousand seedlings, we have 
four or five which would be considered satisfactory and superior 
to the existing named varieties. 


a) 
" 
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The method of growing these seedlings was briefly as follows: 
Seeds from varieties like the DeSoto, Wyant, Quaker, Forest Gar- 
den, Hammer, Hawkeye, Ocheeda, Suprise and others, were taken 
in the fall, stratified and buried during the winter. They were 
planted in the spring in rows four feet apart and one to three 
inches apart in the row. The seed was covered to a depth of one- 
fourth to one-half inch. To prevent drying or crusting the ground, 
boards were placed over the seed until the seedlings reached the 
top and were ready to unfold their leaves. The seedlings were 
permitted to grow in the nursery row for one to two years, de- 
pending upon the size attained, when they were planted out in the 
trial orchard in rows eight feet apart and four feet apart in the 
rows. In order to hasten the fruiting a large number were top- 
grafted on their own stock. 

Professor Goff had the idea that in this limited space the trees 
would develop sufficiently to show the character and quality of 
the fruit, and save room, as the number of seedlings occupied 
considerable area. They were allowed to fruit a number of times 
before the final selection was made. 

From this great number of seedlings it will be seen that the 
per cent of really good varieties is exceedingly small, not one in 
one thousand. Then, too, we have found that there is a great varia- 
tion in the size and quality of the fruit from year to year. A 
seedling one year will show a very superior fruit, while the follow- 
ing season it may produce a crop of small and much inferior fruit, 
so that one season’s test is not sufficient to judge the value of the 
seedlings. They should be fruited at least three or four years be- 
fore final judgment is pronounced. We have also found that a 
great mistake was made in planting the seedlings so close together. 
They were not given the show that trees have in a permanently 
planted orchard. They were also subject to disease, especially the 
brown rot, due in a large measure to the closeness of planting. 
Then, too, it was difficult to thoroughly cultivate the ground with 
the trees so close together. We are now growing the seedlings 
twelve feet apart each way, and we get much better results. This 
is in brief the method pursued at the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion in growing seedlings. 

In reviewing the work done by Professor Goff and what has 
been done within the last three years, I am of the opinion that there 
is little encouragement for the production of really superior varie- 
ties by this method. I have come to the conclusion, after much 
study and observation, that our native plums come practically true 
from seed. We can invariably by looking at the fruit and the tree 
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of a seedling, tell the parent or parents. The most pronounced 
in this respect is the Wyant. The fruit of this seedling is uniformly 
the Wyant type, not only in color and form but in quality. The 
same is true with the other varieties, though perhaps to a lesser 
extent. 


Prof. E. P. Sandsten, Horticulturist at the Wisconsin State Experiment Station. 


The old idea that plum trees should be planted in groups or 
thickets is certainly wrong. The copying of nature’s method in this 
respect is not desirable, besides in fruit growing we do not aim at 
imitating nature to attain our desire but rather to supplement and 
improve on nature’s way. It stands to reason that trees planted in 
groups, closely. together, do not have the advantage of trees far 
apart. The argument that all trees are better protected when grown 
in clumps is hardly valid, since trees so planted or grown are rather 
short lived as compared with others planted at proper distances 
apart. 

Our native plums are perfectly hardy and will stand alone 
better than when planted in groups. Not only this, but I have 
found invariably that farmers and fruit growers are prone to plant 
all their fruit trees too close. A plum tree in order to attain its 
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highest perfection should be planted from sixteen to eighteen feet 
apart, even twenty is desirable with some varieties. We cannot 
‘expect the best results when the roots of the trees are forced to 
occupy a small area and where the roots of the different trees are 
striving for possession of the ground and the plant food therein. 


It should always be the aim of the grower to eliminate as much 
as possible the natural struggle for existence that the trees have 
to contend with in nature, as this struggle results invariably in 
poorer fruit and lessened productivity. The fact that the wild 
plums and wild apples found in many sections of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota are grown in groups or in clumps is no argument for 
growing them in the same way in the orchard. The main reason 
why plums and apples in nature grow in clumps is due to lack of 
proper distribution. The fruit from wild trees naturally falls 
around the tree, and there the seeds start to grow and seedlings 
spring up. Hence it is that in nature the trees grow in groups and 
not at intervals as in the orchard. 

I do not desire at this time to enter into the discussion of 
varieties, but I wish to point out that the number of varieties of 
native plums is increasing with leaps and bounds. While this is a 
sign of great activity among the fruit growers, it also has consider- 
ably many advantages. The greater the number of varieties, 
the greater the number of perplexities that arise, and the more 
difficult it becomes for the ordinary fruit grower or farmer to select 
the really best varieties. It would be better for all if all the inferior 
varieties were wiped out and a dozen of the best ones left’ from 
which the grower could make his selection. Then, too, people in 
general have a mania for introducing new varieties of seedlings 
regardless of their value. 


This is a question that the horticulturist ought to take up and 
consider if it is a fact that not one in a hundred of the varieties 
introduced are really worthy of distribution. I realize that the in- 
troducer has a motive which is not altogether selfish in introducing 
a new seedling for a new variety. We are all ready to aid in the 
development of horticulture, and many well meaning persons think 
that the introduction of a new variety regardless of its real value is 
a service to horticulture. This is not always the case. We have 
today an almost endless number of varieties of the native plum, 
causing a considerable confusion not only to the nurserymen but 
to the planter. The same is true with apples and other fruits. It 
would be far better for all concerned if the lists of varieties should 
be cut down to a'relatively small number, and there should be 
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means provided whereby the introduction of new varieties could 
be controlled so that only worthy ones would be placed on the per- 
manent list. 

It is a fact that each section or region has developed its own 
list of varieties, for it is well known that varieties have local 
adaptations, and this should be borne in mind by prospective plant- 
ers. I presume you experience the same difficulty in Minnesota 
that we have in Wisconsin: namely, the invasion of nursery agents 
from outside states, selling trees wholly unfit for our conditions. 
This is especially true in regard to plums. The castern nursery- 
men are not. well enough acquainted with our local conditions and 
demands ; consequently in selling plum trees our experience at least 
indicates that the domestica and Japan plums are invariably recom- 
mended and sold to our growers for hardy plums. The conse- 
quences are very disastrous to the development of plum growing. 
Our farmers and growers have become discouraged and gotten the 
idea that all plums are tender and subject to winter-killing. The 
same conditions are true, though to a less extent, in regard to ap- 
ples. In spite of agitation and influence through our papers, a 
large number of these tender trees are sold annually in our state. 

You will naturally ask, along what line or lines lies the future 
development of our native plums? Surely not along the lines we 
have been working, for I firmly believe that we have nearly reached 
a limit. Most persons will agree with me that there is no greater 
difference in quality and fruitfulness among our improved 
varieties than among the native trees in the forest. This fact would 
indicate that the improvements made have been due almost en- 
tirely to the improved conditions under culture. The future de- 
velopments and improvements must come from definite crosses 
with the best types of either the domestica or Japan plums. Per- 
sonally I have great hopes of hybrids with the Japan varieties. 
What we need in the native plum is-not so much larger size as bet- 
ter handling and shipping qualities. Then, too, there is room for 
improvement in quality. A medium sized plum is better in many 
respects than a large size, especially for preserving and canning. 
So while large size is a desirable quality, it is less important than 
fruitfulness, good shipping qualities and flavor. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison (Neb.): Do seeds grow better if you plant 
them immediately after they ripen? 

Prof. Sandsten: I don’t know. I did it one year, and they did 
not give as good results as they did by stratifying them. We are 


mainly planting seeds of small seedlings. 
Mr. Elliot: What is your object, to increase the hardiness? 
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Prof Sandsten: We do not need to increase the hardiness of 
native plums. 

Mr. Elliot: The cross should be hardier. 

Prof. Sandsten: Of the domestica? 

Mr. Elliot: No, if we are crossing the Abundance and the Bur- 
bank, we would get something from one side and something from 
the other side. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): You have nothing better than the 
Surprise all things considered. 

Prof. Sandsten: I do not like to say that because we have 
trouble in getting them. I know Mr. Kellogg has been kicking 
because he could not get any. 

The Chairman: Don’t you think the Surprise is a good tree? 

Prof. Sandsten: It is the best all right. 

Mr. S. W. Davis: The Surprise is not good in the western 
part of the state; it does’not bear much fruit. 

Mr. McLeran: Did Prof. Sandsten say the seedlings are cut 
and then grafted back on their own stock? 

Prof. Sandsten: Yes, that is what I said. 

Mr. Elliot: Would you not stand a better chance of getting 
quicker fruitage by budding them on a fruiting tree? 

Prof. Sandsten: Yes, we have done that, but we want to see 
the fruiting tree. 

Mr. Elliot: Would it not produce fruit quicker? 

Prof. Sandsten: Yes, on an older tree. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor: Is the Surprise prolific with you? 

Prof. Sandsten: Yes, very. 

Mr. Kellogg: How did the Surprise compare this year with 
other plums? 

Prof. Sandsten: I don’t know; it is due entirely to the season. 

Mr. Benjamin: Are the Japanese better than the hardy plums? 

The: Chairman: Mr. Anderson has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful with them at Lake City. 

Prof. Sandsten: We have them at the Wisconsin station too. 

Mr. Benjamin: Grafted on the native kind? 

Prof. Sandsten: On several kinds; on the sand cherry and on 
the native kinds too. 

Mr. Elliot: Does it not increase the hardiness? 

Prof. Sandsten: Not very much. 

Mr. O. F. Brand: In growing new seedlings if we take the 
seed from a tree that is very productive and brings to perfection 
an immense crop of fruit, will that make any difference in the pro- 
ductiveness of the seedling? 

Prof. Sandsten: Seed from a productive tree is preferable to 
anything else. There is one thing that has not been emphasized 
here, that is the individuality of plants. Plant's are individuals 
just as much as you and I are individuals, and we should look 
upon plants in that way and select from individual trees that have 
the best qualities. In planting seed you should consider that 
point. 
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Mr. C. M. Loring: This is a matter I have been quite largely 
interested in from what I have seen done in California. As you 
know, I offered a premium a year ago, or I do not know but that 
it was two years ago. In looking over the premium list I find 
there is no premium offered for plums. I do not know why the 
secretary should have left it out, but in order that he shall not do 
it again I wish to make a deposit in the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Savings Bank to remain there until such a plum as comes up to 
the conditions established by the committee shall have been brought 
before the society. I know nothing about the quality or size of 
the plum myself, but it is all in the hands of the committee, and 
that committee knows what is required to bring it up to the stand- 
ard. I know very well there are hundreds and thousands of dol- 
lars that go to the Pacific Coast and to California for plums. It 
does not seem a great mariy years ago when it was not possible for 
us to raise enough apples. We have been satisfied with picking 
the native plums, and some are really delicious, and some lose all 
their astringency with the skin. I am going to leave here a check 
for $100 to be deposited with the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Sav- 
ings Bank, and I hope it will not be long before some one will have 
the right to claim it. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: This is a very delightful and inspiring talk 
Mr. Loring has given us, and we appreciate the spirit in which it 
was given, and I believe it will have a great deal to do with bring- 
ing about the happy day when we shall have a great improvement 
in hardy plums. 

Prof. Sandsten: We have a good example at Madison on the 
farm of Mr. Marshall. He has a large orchard of native plums, 
and he has netted as much as three hundred dollars to the acre 
on native plums. They are sold in the Madison market at forty 
cents a basket, five to the bushel, when ordinary plums or 

. Michigan plums, which are inferior to the native plums for pre- 
serving and canning purposes, have sold for twenty-five cents. 
We have established a market at Madison, and you could establish 
a market in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Prof. Hansen: Just one thing in regard to the Surprise plum. 
If there is anything in heredity, here is an example. Plant the 
Surprise plum among other plums; never plant it alone in a block. 
It is something like the Miner plum so far as that is concerned, 
it has that trouble of self-sterility and does not bear alone. The 
further south you plant the Miner plum, the less it will bear unless 
you mix it up well. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor: What would you advise planting? 

Prof. Hansen: Any kind that blooms at the same time. 

Mr. O. W. Moore: I think the best method of propagating 
the native plum is to take a few trees of the very best native 
plums we have. Select for size, color, quality, thinness of skin 
and as many freestones as possible, and then plant from eight, ten 
to a dozen of those trees. Isolate them just as much as you pos- 
sibly can from any other plum groves, get them out’ alone some- 
where, plant them so they can fertilize one another; plant them 
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twelve to sixteen feet apart, or something along that order, and 
let those plums fertilize each other, which they will do when they 
come into bearing. You take the whole crop of those plum trees, 
not a few pits but save the whole crop of pits, and then plant 
those pits in a suitable way in suitable ground and give them proper 
care and culture and raise those pits into bearing, and the chances 
are that you will have many superior plums. This is the best way 
that I know, that my experience tells me, to get a good, superior 
native plum. You bring those seedlings into bearing—and, of 
course, there will be culls in the best pure bred breed of stock, and 
that is so with all classes of plants and animals that I have had any 
experience with—they will often produce culls, and you must expect 
culls—but there will no doubt be many plums that will be worthy 
of propagation. If there are not I do not know of any other 
method by which you can obtain them in the state of Minnesota. 

I have tried the Japanese for the last four years, I have worked 
carefully and given them the best care and culture and the very 
best attention, and thus far all the plums I have raised during that 
time have been six plums on one tree, and that is the plum I gave 
Mr. Gardner,-and he calls it the Japanese No, 2. It is a superior 
plum. It is a perfect freestone, the skin is just as thin as any blue 
plum I ever saw; the only thing against it is that it is a little under- 
sized. That is all I have obtained in the way of Japanese plums, 
I have tried to satisfy myself along those lines and have given 
the matter the best of attention my experience was capable of giving 
it. So, gentlemen, I think some of us old fellows ought to get a 
move on ourselves and capture that hundred dollar check. (Ap- 
plause.) 


To Grass A TERRACE.—For each square rod to be planted take % pound 
of lawn grass seed and mix it thoroughly with 6 cu, ft. of earth and loam. 
This should be placed in a tub, and liquid manure, diluted with about two- 
thirds of water, added and well stirred in, so as to bring the whole to a con- 
sistency of mortar. The slope must be cleaned and made perfectly smooth, 
and then well watered, after which the paste containing the grass seed should 
be applied with a trowel and made as even and thin as possible. Should it 
crack from exposure to the air it must be again watered and smoothed up day 
by day until the grass makes its appearance, which will be in eight to fourteen 
days; the whole slope will soon be covered with a velvety coat of green. 
O. J. Farmer. 


May Day TREE.—The May Day Tree (Prunus Maackii) seems to have 
been overlooked by our planters. At this writing, May 4th, it is the most 
beautiful thing I have seen this year, and is now in full flower. The foliage 
is a bright, light green, and the tree is of rather compact habit. The flowers are 
borne in grape-like clusters, something like those of the choke cherry, but are 
larger and much more conspicuous and are produced abundantly. The flowers 
hold on well, even in hard rains, The tree is open to attacks of black knot, 
the same as the choke cherry, but this is easily kept in check if cut off soon 
after it appears, This tree may be grown from seed or by budding on the 
plum and probably on the choke cherry, It is perfectly hardy,—Prof, Samuel 
B, Green, 
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The regular summer meeting of the society will be held, as now for long 
atime, in Armory Hall, State Experiment Station, St. Anthony Park, Minn., 
on Tuesday, the 26th of June. This date has been selected for the purpose 
of holding the meeting at the time of the height of the strawberry season in 
the vicivity of the Twin Cities, which will still give opportunity for the exhibit 
of late ripening varieties from points south of here and early ripening 
varieties from points north, from both of which localities, as well as the 
immediate vicinity of the Twin Cities, we hope for very many contributions 
to the strawberry exhibit. The usual large premiums for the exhibit of this 
fruit are again offered. } 

Exhibits of green currants and gooseberries are also asked for, and 
premiums offered for them. Every variety exhibited should be carefully 
labeled so that proper comparisons may be made. A large exhibit of roses and 
peonies is also desired, and it is hoped the exhibit may not be confined to one 
or two of the larger growers of these timely flowers. Let each member 
attending who has flowers, even if of not more than one variety of roses or 
peonies, etc., bring that one kind to the meeting and thus participate in a 
practical way in the interest of the exhibit, which will be much augmented by 
becoming personally connected with it. Please note the change from past 
years in the method of offering premiums for exhibits of perennial flowers. 
Each variety may be shown by itself, and separate prizes will be paid there- 
for. It is expected that this change will increase the interest in this class 
of exhibits. 

There is more of interest than ever at the experiment station to attract 
the attention of our members and especially along horticultural lines. The 
new movement in the way of experimentation in plant breeding should be 
particularly noted. As far as possible the members should plan to be on the 
grounds early in the day and spend the forenoon in looking over what is being 
done by the officials who have charge of the work there, a number of whom 
will be on hand to escort parties about the place.” 

A basket lunch will be spread in Armory Hall at 12:30 o’clock, which it 
must be understood is for the members of the society and adult members of 
their families or accompanying friends, and all who take part in this function 
are expected to contribute towards it, as this is the only way in which the 
spread can be prepared. Strawberries will be furnished for the table from 
those presented for exhibition after the judging is completed. All those 
taking seats at the tables must be provided with tickets, which can. be 
obtained by members for themselves and accompanying friends from a com- 
mittee in the hall who will be known by their wearing the society badge. 
Any present who are not members of the society may become such for the 
current year by the payment of $1.00 annual fee to Secretary Latham, or of 
$10.00 for a life membership. 
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The afternoon session will begin at 2 o’clock and end at 3:30. It will be 
in large measure an impromtu program and to some degree at least connected 
in the nature of object lessons with the fruits and flowers exhibited at the 
meeting. A number of the officials connected with the station will talk of the 
work of their departments, whatever they may have on hand of special 
interest to horticulture, and most of the departments include something of 
this nature. Every member and friend is urged to attend this meeting 
A lively and helpful time may be expected, nothing dry or somber 
about the occasion. A question box will be provided for any who would like 
to take advantage of this method of securing information. 

Come early and see it through. The experience of so many years giving 
us invariably a pleasant day makes us almost ready to insure ideal summer 
weather for this occasion. 


HOW TO REACH THE GROUNDS. 


Take the Como-Interurban electric car in either St. Paul or Minneapolis, 
and get off at Commonwealth Ave., where carriages will be found waiting to 
carry the visitors to the grounds, one-half mile distant, from 9:30 a. m. to 


Es2G) p;. Wt. 
Do NOT take the Interurban car, but TAKE the ‘‘Como-Harriet’’ car. 
A. W. LATHAM, Secretary, CLARENCE WEDGE, President, 
207 Kasota Block, Minneapolis. Albert Lea. 


PREMIUM LIST, 


All exhibits must be entered with the secretary and in place by 11:30 a.m. 
to be entitled to compete for premiums. No entries can be accepted after 
this hour. 

Exhibitors competing must be members of this society and the growers of 
the articles exhibited, which must have been grown in Minnesota and be 
correctly labeled. 

Fruits and flowers shown become the property of the association and will 
be used at the mid-day lunch. 

N. B.—At the afternoon session exhibitors, in all classes, may be called 
upon to talk about the articles exhibited, describing them, giving methods 
of cultivation, etc., using the articles themselves as object lessons. 


ENTRIES. 


All probable exhibitors are urged to send to the secretary at once their 
lists of entries that labels may be prepared beforehand. The large nnmber 
of entries made at the summer meeting makes it almost impossible to get the 
clerical work done in time for the judging when the making of entries is put 
off until the exhibits are brought to the meeting. Please make these entries 
promptly with the secretary NOW, and if by any unforeseen cause your 
exhibits should not be shown, no harm is done. 


FLOWERS. 


Bring out the Flowers. 
Ist prem. 2nd prem. 3d prem. 
Each named yariety of out-door roses, six blooms. .$ .50 § .25 
Each named variety of peonies, five blocims...... .50 125 
Each variety of perennial flowers.......:.........-. .50 125 
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STRAWBERRIES, 


One quart of each variety shown. 


Ist prem. 2nd prem. 3d prem. 4th prem. 


Collection of strawberries........... ~... $5.00 $4.00 $3.00 $2.00 
Each named variety of strawberries.... .75 +50 225 
Seedling strawberry never having re- 
ceived a premium from this society 3.00 2.00 1.00 
APPLES. 


(Not kept in.cold storage.) 


Ist prem. 2nd prem, 

Best plate of any named variety of apples (of average size 
ALG. 18 POG COMMIT M tis.) dps ele aa area kh b Letra $1.00 $ .50 
Plaveiofiseediin gap plasmas ceri certo cet ciece 2.00 1.00 


CURRANTS AND GOOSBERRIES. 


One quart of each variety shown and branch of same with fruit and leaves. 


Ist prem, 2nd prem. 


Hach namedtvariety of, Cuxtants say 4.5 :mien icin ate ele $ .50 $ .25 
Hach named variety of gooseberriesaes.s oe oc) len ene 50 25 
Seeding ieurram beste ING,< Fis/ solace eee ple ohn Sepa cco ee Pe cee 1.00 .50 
Seedlingngooseberty eee ae asi het Re eane Cee eee ees T.00 .50 


CALIFORNIA PoppiEs.—California poppies bloom all summer, ‘They are 
as easy to grow as weeds. All that is necessary is to sow the seed in ordinary 
garden soil as early in spring as the ground can be dug, to keep weeded and 
to thin the plants so they are about ten inches asunder. The plants grow 
about a foot tall, and have grayish foliage and produce plenty of yellow, 
orange and white flowers, single and double. For best effects, distinct colors 
should be planted separately. Seed gathered in late summer and sown where 
the plants are to remain will give better results than spring sown seeds 
A mulch of straw is advisable covering for winter. 


KEEPING FARM APPLES.—A damp, cold, humid air is one of the essentials 
in keeping apples. Ventilation, provided it does not interfere with these con- 
ditions, is desirable, but continuous ventilation with a bare cement floor would 
necessitate a good wetting of floor and walls every twenty-four hours unless 
the floor was covered with some absorbent material. We cannot manufacture 
cold, but we can ventilate when we have this condition freely, and when it is 
warm close all vents. Cement floors are bad for keeping apples because 
capillarity is cut off. In its absence water should be supplied by artificial 
means, such as sprinkling or hose, and if the storage room has a few inches of 
sawdust on the floor to conserve the moisture, all the better. I have thought 
if Vermorel nozzles could be stationed at convenient points in the room and 
water under pressure turned on and kept going it would supply humidity very 
well. Extremes in temperature should be avoided. 


—. 
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COMPETITION FOR THE NEW PRIZE SEEDLING OFFERS.—A good many 
applications for apple seed in connection with this seedling contest have come 
in since the last issue of our monthly. A full report of what has been done in 
this direction will be made at the summer meeting, as well as what is being 
done in connection in the work of growing apple and plum seedlings at 
the experiment station to secure improved varieties here, 


WINTER-KILLING OF RASPBERRIES.—Mr, Frank Yahnke, Winona, re- 
ports the loss by winter-killing of some of his raspberries, As to the probable 
cause, he says ‘‘I think that the injury to the raspberries in this section was 
caused by the scant snow we had the first part of the winter when the ground 
froze dry. Some growers who covered their berries say that those covered were 
more injured than those uncovered. This makes me think that the ground 
was so dry when it froze that it injured the plants. Probably'the late season 
had a great deal to do with it.’’ 


SociETyY FOLDERS.—A new edition of five thousand of the society 
folders, the little pink circular which sets forth the methods and advantages 
of the society, has just been printed, and there is a good supply now on hand 
to meet all probable demands. Nurserymen and others who have use for 
these folders are requested to make application to the secretary for them, and 
they will be furnished, as usual,.free of cost, prepaid. Containing, as they do, 
the fruit list and the tree and shrub list, they are of much practical value to 
any interested in Minnesota horticulture and should be widely distributed by 
the members of the society. 


THE LOUDON NOT A GOOD SHIPPING BERRY.—The leaving out by the 
printer of a little word of three letters, ‘‘not,’’ in an article contributed by 
Henry Haggard, on the ‘‘Commercial Raspberry Field,’’ to be found in April, 
1906, issue, made him say therein something directly contrary to his purpose. 
“The Loudon raspberry has not justified the claim made for it as a shipper by 
the members of this society a few years ago. It is a heavy yielder of good 
sized fruit, of good flavor and fine for home use, and if it would separate from 
the stem as soon as the berries color would ship finely, but it will not come 
off until the berry is overripe and is too soft to ship long distances.’’ This is 
what Mr, Haggard said about the Loudon. 


SUGGESTIONS TO FRUIT EXHIBITORS AT THE STATE Farr.—The attention 
of probable exhibitors of fruit at the state fair is called to an article to be 
found on page 308 of the report of this society for 1905, ‘‘Suggestions to Fruit 
Exhibitors at the Minnesota State Fair,’’ prepared by Sec’y Latham, the 
result of many years’ experience in this department, first as an exhibitor and 
later as its superintendent. If you are a new exhibitor, by all means study 
this article with care and make it as far as possible a guide in getting up a 
fruit exhibit, and even if an old exhibitor some hints may be secured by 
studying it which may be helpful. 
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PREMIUMS FOR CANNED PLuMsS.—The society desires a number of 
choice receipts for canning our native Minnesota plums, and to secure them 
offers the following attractive premiums: : 

Receipt for canning plums (not “‘preserves’’), with sample pint canned by 
such receipt, both to become the property of the society, to be exhibited at 
the next annual meeting of the society, December 4-7, 1906. Give name of 
variety canned. 

Five premiums—$10,00, $8.00, $6.00, $4.00, $2.00, 


SUMMER MEETING AT THE EXPERIMENT STATION.—Don’t forget the 
regular mid-summer meeting of the society, to be held at the State Experi- 
ment Station, St. Anthony Park, Minn., as usual when strawberries are ripe. 
There may be expected strawberry exhibits from many points within at least 
one hundred miles of the place of meeting, and as the premium list includes 
every named variety there ought to be sufficient financial inducement in this 
to insure a large display. Bring out your fruits and flowers even if you have 
only a single variety to show and help out the display. Members attending 
should note that tickets are required for themselves and friends participating 
in the picnic dinner, for which each member present is expected to contribute 
liberally in the usual way. 


STATE FAIR PREMIUM List.—The premium list for the Minnesota State 
Fair the coming fall is ready for distribution, and if the reader has been an 
exhibitor at the state fair or would like to be or is in amy way interested in 
in what is being done in the way of getting up a display there, he should 
write at once to Sec’y E. W. Randall, Hamline, Minn., and ask him for a 
copy. On page 83 of this premium list will be found the list of premiums 
offered in the horticultural department, which includes fruits and flowers. 
Not many changes have been made in this list since a year ago, but it will be 
worth while to look it over carefully to know exactly what is offered, so that 
the exhibitor may make entries for everything he can show. There will be 
found a few changes in the list of varieties of apples in both the amateur and 
professional departments, ‘and the $75. to be divided pro rata amongst the 
exhibitors of collections of apples,in both the professional and amateur 
classes, which was accidently omitted from the premium list last year, will be 
found in its proper place again. This amount with an additional first prem- 
ium of $10, and a second premium of $5. makes $90. to be divided among the 
exhibitors of collections in each of these classes, which ought to draw out 
many fine displays. The pro rata premium for collections of seedling apples 
has been increased from $30. to $50., which fact should be noted by those who 
can exhibit in this class. A few changes have also been made in the floral 
department, the principal one of which is in providing that amateur cut 
flowers shall be exhiblted on Monday, also lot 202 of the professional cut 
flowers, while the remainder of the professional flower exhibit, designs, 
baskets, tables, etc., will be put in place on Thursday. Tables occupied by 
the cut flower exhibit on Monday will thus be renewed and filled with fresh 
flowers on Thursday, in this way maintaining a fresh display throughout. 
Exhibitors in this department are requested to correspond with Sec’y 
latham, who has charge of it again this year as usual. 
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ROSE PROPAGATION IN THE MINNESOTA NURSERY. 
JOHN NORDINE, LAKE CITY. 


In all its details, this is one of the largest problems with which 
we have to deal and is consequently a large subject to treat fully 
within the limits of a short paper. That the rose is the “queen of 
flowers” is an opinion so widely held that it is not necessary to en- 
large upon its -qualities or value, and that it is one of the most 
difficult features in the propagation list of a northern nursery is 
likewise a fact to which I think all our fellow nurserymen in this 
state will agree. The different kinds of treatment required by the 
different classes of this great group of flowering plants makes their 
successful propagation a complete study in itself. 

Hence, in order to treat! my topic in as brief a manner as pos- 
sible, I will merely describe the several processes by which rose 
plants are grown commercially without considering their applica- 
tion to individual species or varieties. To do this would be alto- 
gether beyond the limits of an afternoon discussion. 

One of the most common methods of growing roses, and the 
one longest in use, is the one known as layering. In order to mul- 
tiply from layers, it is necessary to have a strong plant with which 
to operate. These stool plants, as they are commonly called, should 
be grown in rows ten feet apart, with the plants two and one-half 
feet apart in the row. In the spring these plants should be pruned 
back so as to leave only the strongest shoots, and the shoots should 
be cut back to four or five buds. After this is done, the soil should 
have a liberal dressing of well rotted manure. A thorough cul- 
tivation should then be kept up until the first of July. This will 
allow the wood to ripen somewhat before the layering is done, which 
should be about the middle of July. 


LAYERING. 


Propagation by layering is one of the simplest processes, as 
the stool plant furnishes nourishment to the young plant until it © 
establishes its own root system. It is a ready means of mul- 
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tiplying all hard wooded plants which do not start well from cut- 
tings. Layering is done by first removing about ten inches of the 
leaves on the stem, beginning at a point about one foot from the 
end. Next, with a sharp knife make a slit one and one-half inches 
long, beginning immediately back of the bud, on the under side of 
the stem. Then, while the operator still holds the stem in the left 
hand he should open up a long furrow about two inches deep with 
a steel trowel. Next, carefully bring the stem into this furrow, 


BUDDING ROSES 


Plate 1—Showing the bark on the stock cut and loosened up, and the bud held in the 
hand ready to slip into place under the bark. 


bending the end upward as sharply as possible without breaking 
the wood. Then cover up with the soil and firm it down thorough- 
ly, leaving the top of the stem which bears the leaves in as up- 
right a position as possible. Root development will soon com- 
mence and by fall this layer should become a well rooted plant. It 
should then receive a mulching to protect the roots, which will nat- 
urally be near the surface of the soil. In the spring this new plant 
should be cut loose from the parent stem and planted out in rows 
three and a half feet apart, and the plants twelve inches apart in 
the row. They should be thoroughly cultivated and sprayed sev- 
eral times during the summer to keep them free from the various 
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fungous diseases and insect pests which attack the young rose. 
In the fall these plants should be of a marketable size. 


CUTTINGS. 


With this method either a greenhouse or propagation frame is 
necessary, as success depends upon a complete command over mois- 
ture and temperature. A frame for this purpose is usually made 
from boards twelve to fifteen inches wide. It should be construct- 


BUDDING ROSES. 


Plate 2—The bud held in position, just ready to be slipped down into place. 


ed six feet wide and as long as desired, a crossbar being placed 
every three feet as support to the sash. The best location for the 
frame is a place well protected from the hot afternoon sun. First, 
dig out the soil to a depth of twelve to fourteen.inches and wide 
enough to fit the frame. Fill this trench with fresh horse manure 
that still contains some heat. Do not tramp it in but pack it as 
firmly as you can with the fork. On top of this construct the floor 
from any cheap inch boards, having it rest on pieces of two by six, 
which is done to raise it away from the bed of manure. In nail- 
ing on the boards leave a little space between them for drainage. 
Then place the frame on this floor, and you are ready to fill in the 
sand. This should be coarse and clean and taken from some place 
where it is sure to be free from vegetable matter. 
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For rose cuttings it is best to have the sand three or four inches 
deep. Pack the sand down firmly with a brick or smoothing board. 
Then water the whole bed thoroughly, and it is ready to receive 
the cuttings. 

In making rose cuttings, the first thing to consider is the tex- 
ture of the age of the wood. A soft, or succulent, cutting does not 
take root readily, and if it does succeed in doing this it is liable to 


BUDDING ROSES 


Plate 3—The bud slipped down into place ready for tying. 


“damp off” and produce a weak plant. Wood that is too old is 
slow to root, and the operator must be able to select a happy me- 
dium between these two extremes. The cutting should always be 
taken from flowering shoots and at the time when the rose bud 
on this shoot is about half open. Cuttings of all varieties which 
root freely, like General Jacq. or Victor Verdier, can be made with 
one eye only; that is by making the cut between each bud. With 
varieties of a slower tendency, two or three eyes must be left to 
insure a start. Asa rule, part of the leaf should be removed be- 
fore the cutting is planted. This is not essential, but it lessens the 
tendency to wilt. 

The cuttings are set in rows—using a short board sharpened to 
an edge to make the row—and about two or three inches apart. 
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They should then be thoroughly watered in. From this time they 
must be very carefully watched. Special attention is paid to ven- 
tilation, shade and watering until the roots have well started, which 
usually takes from fifteen to eighteen days. After this, the plants 
are placed in two inch pots and put into another frame without 
bottom heat. 

In the commercial nurseries of the East and South, most of the 
rose propagation is done in the months of January, February and 
March. The wood is grown close together in a high temperature, 
so as to produce slender shoots. The cuttings are taken very short 
and rooted in tightly closed frames which are placed over the 
benches in the greenhouse. In this manner the roots strike much 
more quickly, and the process is consequently much cheaper. In 
our experience, however, this method does not produce as strong 
and vigorous plants as the one previously described above. 


GRAFTING. 


There seems to be a difference of opinion as to the compara- 
tive value of grafting as a method of rose propagation, and each 
grower must settle the question for himself. We have found the 
best stock for grafting to be the rosa canina, or Manetti stock. 
These should be potted in the fall, in three-inch pots, and then place 
in a cold frame or cellar, where they will take root in the soil. 
When well established in the pot, they are ready for the grafting, 
which is usually done in the month of March. Any of the com- 
mon methods of grafting may be used. The scions should never 
be of a greater diameter than the stock, otherwise they will not 
make a good union. As fast as the grafts are inserted, they should 
be securely tied with raffia. As soon as the grafting is done, it is 
necessary that the plants should be placed and kept in an even and 
suitable temperature, such as can be obtained in a greenhouse or 
hotbed. A brisk bottom heat will quicken the action of the roots 
and assist in a more perfect union of the graft. After three or four 
weeks of this treatment, the plants should be shifted to a four-inch 
pot, and by the 25th of May they should be ready to plant in the 
field. By this time they ought to be from twelve to sixteen inches 
high, and the planting should be done so as to place the union 
about two inches below the surface of the ground. This will in- 
duce the plant to throw out roots on the scion itself, and at the same 
time it places the stock so far down into the ground that the 
chances for it to sprout are reduced. By fall these plants will be 
three to four feet high. 
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BUDDING. 


This is the same method as employed by many nurseries in the 
growing of apple trees, cherry trees, etc., and is really the simplest 
of all the processes. In this country there is but one style of 
budding in general use. This is known as “shield bud system,” the 
name coming from the shield-like shape of the portion of the bark 
which is removed with the bud. The bud is cut from a young 


BUDDING ROSES. 


Plate 4—The tie going on, being completed below the bud and now being wound on 
above it. 
shoot of the present season’s growth, then inserted under the bark 
of the root-staik and tied with raffia. 

The Manetti stock is also the best for budding. This is usually 
imported, but it can be grown with good results in the cold frame 
from long root cuttings. Before planting, the stock should have 
all the buds cut out except one or two at the top. This is done to 
prevent too many sprouts. The stock should be planted in the ear- 
ly spring and well cultivated. By the 20th of July they should be 
about the size of an ordinary lead pencil. The best time for bud- 
ding is between the 20th of July and the 1st of August, as at this 
period the bark of nearly all varieties peels with greater facility, 
making it easier to insert the bud properly. The raffia should be 
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left on two or three weeks before cutting. In nearly all varieties 
the bud remains dormant during winter. 

In early spring the stock should be cut off immediately over the 
bud, so that when the growth begins the whole flow of sap will be 
thrown into the bud and force its growth as rapidly as possible. 
As soon as it is about three inches long, this growth should be 
pinched off, which will induce it to throw out lateral branches. It 
is necessary to support the plants with stakes, as without this the 
young growth will very soon blow to pieces, Thorough cultivation 
should be maintained. Do not forget the spray, especially in the 
late summer and early fall, or the so-called black spot will cause 
all the foliage to drop before the plant is well matured for winter. 

The Chairman: I would like to ask Mr. Nordine whether he 
has had any experience in the way of budding roses in the spring 
and cutting them back as soon as the buds are grown fast? 

Mr. Nordine: No, I have not. I understand in the east they 
are using that system of propagation for peaches, but we have never 
tried it with roses at our place. 

The Chairman: I have seen roses imported from England that 
I am positive were budded in the spring with the terminal bud. It 
made a beautiful stock during the brief season they had to put them 
in. 

Mr. Kellogg: Does the Madame Plantier readily layer? 

Mr. Nordine: Yes, it does; we grow it entirely in layers. 


Goats AS MOWING MACHINES—A flock of Angora goats was put on a 
rocky hillside that it was desired to have cleared and gotten into grass, says a 
writer in Country Life in America. It wassuch a tangle of brush and briers 
that it was with difficulty one could make a way through it. The goats actu- 
ally ate their way in until it was penetrated with paths inalldirections. After 
the leaves within reach were eaten they would stand on their hind feet, with 
their fore-feet in the branches, and so eat the leaves higher up, or, if the 
brush was not too large, would throw their weight against and bend it to the 
ground where others of the flock would help strip it of its foliage. The leaves 
would come out again only to be eaten off, then sprouts would come from the 
roots to share the same fate, until at the end of the second summer everything 
in the shape of a bush not over six feet tall, except the pines and laurel, was 
completely killed, and white clover was beginning to appear. These goats, 
with their long, curly, white fleeces, attracted more attention, probably, than 
anything else on the place; but, as can be imagined, they had to be well 
fenced in, for they would run over a stone wall like dogs. 
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THE FRUIT GROWER’S COLD STORAGE PLANT. 
MADISON COOPER, WATERTOWN, N, Y. 


The best results in cold storing fruit are obtained when the fruit 
is stored as soon as it is removed from the tree. Elaborate exper- 
iments by the United States Department of Agriculture have dem- 
onstrated this beyond a doubt. Very little fruit is stored on the 
farm where produced except in common or cellar storage, because 
no facilities are at hand for the proper storing of the product. 
Many individual fruit-growers, gardeners and dairymen are great- 
ly in need of cold storage facilities and could make a handsome 
profit above cost of operating such storage. Where the magnitude 
of the crop does not warrant any single fruit grower to put up his 
own plant, a co-operative plant could be built which would give 
all of the benefits of home cold storage and would require a com- 
paratively small investment for each grower. 

In connection with a co-operative plant it would be practicable 
to work up a trade direct with the retailers of near-by cities or 
towns, and by suitable organization and fairly close proximity to 
customers goods might be sold direct to the consumer. This, of 
course, is another story and is, no doubt, touched on by other pa- 
pers which will be read before this society. 

Under favorable conditions it has been demonstrated that fruit 
may be stored in the country at a cost of Io cents to 15 cents per 
barrel for the season. This will give the very best cold storage 
care and will turn out a much finer quality of fruit than will result 
from storage in frost proof fruit houses or cellars. The common 
city charge for storage is 40 cents to 50 cents per barrel, and fair 
profit can therefore be made on storage cost by storing at home. 

A cold storage room is not simply a room with ice in it. In the 
past this has been the common idea of cold storage, but at pres- 
ent something else besides a moderately low temperature must be 
furnished if satisfactory results are to be had. A cold storage room 
must make the control of temperature, humidity and purity of air 
possible. To do this the room must be cooled by some means 
which are under the control of the operator. Cooling a room di- 
rectly by ice will only produce a temperature of 38°F. to 45°F. 
under average warm weather conditions. The humidity, or mois- 
ture, in the air is excessive, and the lower the temperature the great- 
er the humidity. A temperature of 38°F. and upwards will not 
give satisfactory results for long period storage. The best storage 
houses now maintain a temperature of 30°F. for the storage of 
apples, and at the same time the air must be reasonably dry. This 
is sufficient reason why any of the old style direct ice cooling sys- 
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tems have not given satisfaction and in a great majority of cases 
have been abandoned. 

A refrigerating machine will produce good results if it is care- 
fulty handled and operated under favorable conditions and run 
continuously, or nearly so, during the twenty-four hours of the day. 
A refrigerating machine operated on the ammonia system (which 
is the conimon machine system in use) is expensive to install, com- 
plicated 10 operate and, in the smaller machines especially, very 
liable to break down or get out of order. The ammonia system re- 
quires considerable skillful attention and a large amount of power 
to operate it. There are very few, if any, successful small ma- 
chines on the market, although their makers claim them to be prac- 
tically automatic in their operation and to require very little at- 
tention. It may be stated in a general way that a refrigerating ma- 
chine is practically out of the question for the storage of fruit in 
country locations, owing to high first cost and difficulty and ex- 
pense of operation. 

The poor results obtainable with direct ice cooling and the dif- 
ficulty and expense of operating an ammonia machine led to the 
invention of the “Gravity Brine System.” This is a system of iron 
piping through which circulates chloride of calcium brine. There 
are two sets of pipe coils connected together by suitable supply and 
return mains. One set of coils is located in a tank and surrounded 
by ice and salt. The second set is located at a lower level in the 
room or space to be cooled. As the brine in the coils in the tank 
is cooled by contact with the ice and salt it becomes heavier and cir- 
culates down into the coils in the storage room, where it displaces 
the comparatively warm brine, which rises into the tank coils and is 
cooled in turn. This circulation will, of course, continue as long 
as the supply of ice and salt is maintained in the tank. Any tem- 
perature down to 10° above zero may be produced and maintained 
with this system, but 30°F. is as*low as fruit-growers are interested 
in. Owing to the steadiness or balance which the brine circulation 
gives, much more uniform temperatures may be had with the 
“Gravity Brine System” than with a refrigerating machine. 

The advantages of the “Gravity Brine System” over direct ice 
‘cooling are a control of temperature and comparatively dry air in 
the storage room, its advantages over a refrigerating machine is a 
better control of temperature at a much lower cost and an absolute 
surety against break-down. 

It has been stated in some of the horticultural papers that a 
cold storage plant could be built at a cost of one dollar per barrel 
of capacity. A first class house cannot be built at any such cost, 
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especially in a comparatively small plant. The cost will be from 
two dollars to four dollars per barrel, depending on type of build- 
ing, capacity, etc. It is of course possible to build a cheap, poorly 
insulated structure cooled by direct ice at a cost of one dollar per 
barrel of capacity, but in the construction of a cold storage plant 
it is not advisable to look too much at first cost. The results to be 
obtained is the most important point to be considered. After this 
may be considered expense of operation, and after that the first cost 
of plant. 

The writer of this paper has designed upwards of fifty differ- 
ent cold storage installations, and he desires to state emphatically 
that first class results cannot be obtained in a cheaply constructed 
house. Unless fruit-growers are willing to make a considerable in- 
vestment in a first class plant it is far better that they ship their 
goods to the large city storage houses, which at present is the gen- 
eral way of handling. In doing this, however, the grower loses con- 
trol of his fruit and sacrifices a portion of the profit which legiti- 
mately belongs to him. 

There are in the city of Minneapolis seven different plants 
equipped with the “Gravity Brine System.” Your secretary is fa- 
miliar with the results to be obtained with same, as he has stored 
fruit in them for a number of years, and I presume some of the 
members here present have also had occasion to test the results. A 
small plant will produce as good results as a large one, and under 
the careful personal attention of the owner have often produced 
better results. My advice to all fruit growers is to put in a plant if 
they have a sufficient crop and can afford the necessary investment, 
or to combine with others to put up a co-operative or neighbor- 
hood plant. Build first class or not at all, or you will probably re- 
gret it. 


SHADE TREES AND THEIR CARE.—There seems to be a tendency to 
replace cottonwood, box elder and willow with more valuable and desirable 
sorts. The elm, ash, basswood, oak, maple, evergreen and nut trees are 
worthy of more extensive use. Soft maple and elm grow equally as fast and 
both make the finest of shade or roadside trees. The soft maple, if pruned 
occasionally while young, will not break down any quicker than other 
varieties. Both maple and basewood should be protected from sunscald for a 
few years after being planted, by wrapping the trunks with burlap or hay 
rope. Street trees should be planted 40 or 50 feet apart. The idea that shade 
trees need no care whatever is entirely erroneous. Just as the garden requires 
weeding and periodical hoeing, the shade tree needs pruning and other 
attention. Give your trees as much care as you would if they were yielding 
$100 each annually, and you will be surprised at the result. 
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BREEDING HARDY STRAWBERRIES AND 
RASPBERRIES. 


PROF, N. E. HANSEN, BROOKINGS, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


(Refer back to article on page 193.) 


I believe I will begin with Mr. Underwood’s statement and try 
to reconcile the points of difference between Mr. Underwood and 
Mr. Cook. But the fact is there is no difference between the two. 
Look at the matter from a historical basis. Whence came our 
strawberries? From South America. If you will look back over 
the history of the subject you will find that American strawber- 
ries date back about to the year 1834, when Hovey Seedling ap- 
peared. Mr. Hovey had a strawberry from South America, very 
large, apt to be hollow, rather flavorless, of a high color, better to 
look at than to eat, and he also had the real wild berry of Massa- 
chusetts, and he got a number of seedlings with wild blood in them. 


_ _ Prof. N. E. Hansen and staff of assistants in plant breeding work, May, 1906. ‘‘You see 
it takes myself and good helpers to handle seedlings by the hundred thousand.” 


The modern strawberry came originally from South America, and 
there now is little trace of native eastern blood apparent in them, 
and also little of the western type. Now that we know its origin, 
we have been barking on the wrong track. We have no hardiness 
to begin with; it is mainly South American blood. 

Now the question arises, what is hardiness? That is a question 
that has not yet been solved. It is something inherent in the nature 
of the plant and has been there thousands of years. Some of the 
discussion on fruit seedlings is something like a kitten chasing its 
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tail. We are at cross purposes. We do not get at the real physio- 
logical basis of heredity. As to hardiness, it is the same in any 
plant now that it was ten thousand years back—I do not know how 
much further back than that, but that far anyway. I find root-kill- 
ing of fruit trees and small fruits. Every mile you go northwest you 
find it. Where we have a drouth in the fall, we have those cases 


Part of three acres of strawberry seedlings at South 
Dakota Exp. Station. Prof. N. 8. Hansen in foreground. 


Mr. Underwood speaks of. It is a lack of hardiness in the plant 
itself and also a lack of moisture in the fall. Lack of moisture in 
the fall does not hurt our wild berries. Get that idea out of your 
head promptly. You get no root-killing of the wild strawberry, 
and it simply means we have to go back to the wild species; and 
instead of being contented with the work done seventy years ago 
in Massachusetts, we need to do the work ourselves. Hardiness is 
something inherent in the nature of the plant. It cannot be put 
there by selection alone, understand that. Why? Because it is the 
nature of the thing. The Zulu would freeze to death where the 
Eskimo would not. What is the difference? They are both human. 
What inherent hardiness is, no one knows. The fuchsia will not 
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stand the same amount of cold that the gooseberry will. The apple 
trees that come to us from the mild climate of France will not grow 
as far north as will the Russian apples. The apple of Russia came 
from a climate that gives us a much colder temperature than that 
of southern France. 

I believe that is enough on that point. It is the same way with 
the raspberry. Where did we get our tame raspberry? The first 
settlers from Europe brought both raspberry and strawberry. The 
pilgrim fathers and others brought over choice raspberries from 
England, France, Germany, all milder sections than ours; they 
thought they were good enough. These failed to endure our cli- 


Raspberry breeding at South Dakota Exp. Station. The field before selections were made. 


mate. The same thing happened to the grape; so they looked in 
the woods and found the wild ones. These were crossed with the 
European grapes, and they soon found that, the less tender foreign 
blood there was in these fruits the better it was for them. The 
native pure blood, eastern raspberries form the basis of our present 
cultivated raspberries in the west. We are a lazy lot of fellows not 
to raise more seedlings all these years. We did not get deep 
enough into the problem. This breeding work is now progressing 
rapidly. The native types of these fruits are hardy enough here, but 
neither the European nor New England type is adapted to our condi- 
tions. I came back from a visit to Luther Burbank this fall and 
stopped at Winnipeg. I saw some wild plums there and bought a 
big pailful from the Indians. That is all there is to it. We have to 
get at the fundamental physiological basis of it all and bear in mind 
that hardiness is somethinz we cannot put into the plant by selec- 
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tion. If you had taken the raspberry of southern France, which 
is of a very fine quality, and started to adapt it to Minnesota ten 
thousand years ago, you might have accomplished something in the 
way of securing hardiness, but I don’t believe this society is will- 
ing to undertake that thing now. (Laughter.) 
Now a word as to what has been done in strawberries. I have 
been working along that line for years and raised 8,000 seedlings. I 
gathered strawberries together from North and South Dakota, Man- 
itoba and Assinaboia, and after testing a large number of the stand- 
ard sorts I found they were all badly weakened after a hard winter, 
but those pure wild ones were perfectly hardy. They were great 


Raspberry breeding at South Dakota Exp. Station. The field after selections were made. 


plant makers; if anything, were too full of vitality and made too 
many plants. After gathering this material together from wild 
ones, I imported some everbearing strawberries from France. Tests 
were made with those eight thousand seedlings and all were plowed 
under except about 225. That is “infant mortality” for you. But 
those that remained increased and have stood several winters with- 
out protection. I will not protect any plant; I draw the line at 
giving any protection to outdoor plants. I find as a result that I 
fear that I can count the ideal ones out of the eight thousand on 
the fingers of one hand; I had over three acres of these forty or 
fifty fair to good sorts. I sent out two sorts last year, and 
now wish that I had sent out only one. For a farmer’s berry pis- 
tillates are not what we want. That knocks out over half of the 
good seedlings, and I have only a few perfect flowered varieties. 
Some are promising as commercial berries. There are good pistil- 
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late varieties, but for the farmer we need one where he can plant 
without considering the needs of pollination. That is the ideal for 
the farmer’s berry, and I think we have such a plant in the South 
Dakota No. 1. We need also a variety reasonably free from rust. 
Among the thousands of seedlings I found some that did not get 
_ the rust, or at least not enough to injure them. Perhaps rust will 
not come or a berry if it is perfectly hardy. A weakened animal 
is more liable to be attacked by disease than a healthy one. If our 
plants were perfectly hardy, we would have less trouble with rust. 

I don’t believe in “the squirt gun.” Of course spraying is es- 
sential and must be done, but we should have varieties which will 
not need continual spraying. We have been too slow in raising seed- 
lings of all sorts. We have been content with what nature has given 
us by accident. This is like depending on a lottery. All these years 
we should have been raising seedlings by the million instead of by 
the dozen. I do not recommend any one to raise seedlings unless 
they know pretty well what they are doing and are prepared for 
disappointments. It is like the picture of the long bunch of hay 
tied in front of the horse in harness. I do not want to give people 
the idea that they are to expect financial returns from raising seed- 
lings. We should do as President Wedge said, make it a labor of 
love. 


, After trying many of the standard raspberries, I discarded them 
all, because they killed out if not covered. I do not like to see any- 
thing injured, but I will not lay down a raspberry. If the plants 
cannot stand the first winter and the succeeding winters without 
being laid down they must be plowed under. The only way to get 
anything of value out of the eastern sorts, and those from France, 
England and Germany, is to cross them with the pure native stock. 
In order to get a good strain of pure bred wild seedlings we must 
take them for the first two, three, four or five generations under 
cultivation, and from such select the best specimens, and keep on 
with them the same as we do with seed corn until we get our plants 
large enough in fruit. You cannot get them in any other way. 
This is as sure as the fact that the sun rises and sets each day. Our 
‘ wild sorts need considerable modification to be acceptable. This 
year I traveled over two thousand miles in Assinaboia and North 
and South Dakota to get stock. I have some from Manitoba and 
some from the Red River Valley, and I think they are hardier than 
those of the Black Hills type. There is one raspberry I have I ex- 
pect to name “Sunbeam.” It is a hybrid of Shaffer’s Colossal 
with a wild raspberry from Cavalier county in North Dakota. It 
is of good color and flavor. It is the only survivor of several 
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thousand seedlings. I have not yet sent it out but may offer a few 
for spring planting. Some of my other seedlings of the thousands 
coming on may be better. It is good enough to eat as it is, and it 
has proven hardy without any protection. After you reduce a 
plantation from thousands down to one plant you will know some- 
thing of the effort needed. 

Mr. Elliot: I want to confirm what Prof. Hansen has said. I 
visited Brookings this fall and spent a day with him in looking over 
his experimental work. He pointed to this row of raspberries, the 
Sunbeam, to which he referred, and he made this statement: 
“This is a row of raspberries I am undecided what to do with, 
whether to send them out or carry them along for further exper- 
‘ iment.” I have not seen in our cultivated varieties any finer show 
of canes than I did there. They were magnificent. I think Prof. 
Hansen is working along the right lines and doing more in this 
way than any other man I know of in the United States with the 
possible exception of Luther Burbank. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Underwood: I think probably Mr. Elliot would have stat- 
ed the case better if he had said that he is doing more than any man 
for Minnnesota and the Northwest. 

Mr. Elliot: I will accept that suggestion. 

Mr. Underwood: Mr. Burbank is not working for Minne- 
sota, he is doing very little for our benefit, he does not understand 
our conditions, but Prof. Hansen does, and he is a man to whom 
we may look for help. He has not told us’ what winter-killing is, 
and he has not told us what being hardy is, and that was the ques- 
tion under discussion. He says we must have something that is 
hardy. What is hardiness? What is winter-killing? When you 
tell me what that is and define it, and tell me what the principles 
are of winter-killing, then I will tell you how to go to work to over- 
come it. Prof. Hansen is going to breed hardiness in the plant. 
I<do not object to that, and I hope the time will come when he will 
breed apples and strawberries and raspberries that will be so hardy 
that there will be no winter-killing, so they will be adapted to the 
conditions they are in. That is hardiness. A plant is adapted to 
South America because it is adapted to the conditions of South 
America, but it might not be hardy in Minnesota or Dakota, because 
itis not adapted tothe conditions there. What are the condi- 
tions, and how can we meet them? So far as I am able to under- 
stand it, after following up the matter for forty years very thor- 
oughly, I cannot see anything yet that you gentlemen have done or 
said that convinces me or can convince me—although I am open 
to conviction—that it is not caused by a lack of moisture. If you 
have got anything else bring it out. I want to know what it is. All 
that you ever say of a plant is that it is hardy or it is not hardy, 
and if it is not hardy you say the plant is injured or destroyed by 
winter-killing, but you do not tell what it is; you do not say what 
hardiness is or what made the plant tender. If it is not hardy it 
must be tender. How is it tender? What is the cause underlying 
the condition of being tender? If it is not lack of moisture of the 
root or top or both, then what is it? I think when you get down 
to the bottom of the thing you will find it is a lack of moisture, and 
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when you have bred a raspberry or a strawberry that is hardy like 
our wild ones, you will find that it is simply drouth-resisting; it 
can live on a dry soil and under drouthy conditions where another 
could not. Prof. Hansen’ says rust will not form ona 
healthy and strong plant. If it is in a weakened condition, it is 
susceptible to rust. That is exactly what has been brought out here. 
The plants were weakened by the roots being hurt on account of 
lack of moisture. A drouth came on in the fall, there was a dry 
condition of the soil, the strawberry plants were calling for a good 
deal of moisture; they had heavy foliage, large tops and large 
leaves, and they were exhausting the moisture in the soil*right in 
the row where the were. They cannot reach way out several feet 
to obtain moisture like a tree. I do not know how far the roots of 
a strawberry plant can reach out, but they do not go as far as the 
roots of a tree. They’are in a matted row, practically in a hill, and 
they absorb all the moisture in that immediate vicinity. The ground 
freezes up in that condition, the freezing weather continues to ex- 
pel the moisture from the ground until that plant is left there with- 
out anything to drink. It is simply choked to death. That is the 
way the matter appears to me. It is simply a lack of moisture, and 
if it is not that get up and tell me what it is. Do not say it is lack 
of hardiness, do not say it is winter-killing; that does not mean 
anything to me_ I want to know what it is. I want to learn wheth- 
er it is this, that or something else. 

In regard to improving our raspberries, that is all right for you 
to go ahead and breed raspberries that will not need laying down. 
If you succeed in developing such a raspberry, I will honor you for 
it. But, at the same time, until you get raspberries that will not need 
laying down we had better keep on laying them down, those of us 
who are growing raspberries. One man said he laid down four 
hundred acres last year with one team. He lays them down as fast 
as his team can walk, and if you can have it done as easily as that 
you had better keep on. Until Prof. Hansen gets a raspberry that 
does not need laying down, you had better keep on doing as you are 
doing now, laying them down and giving them protection in the 
winter. 

Prof. Hansen: I heartily agree with Mr. Underwood that we 
should lay down our raspberries and irrigate our strawberries when 
necessary. I believe winter-killing is largely lack of moisture, but it 
is not altogether that. No matter how much moisture you give the 
fuchsia or the geranium, you could not carry it through the winter 
as you do the strawberry, because it is not hardy enough. ‘The 
water will not do it all. Mr. Hess, the man I spoke of, irrigates his 
strawberries with excellent results, and that shows that water is 
very necessary. It is the same concerning our apples, étc. No one 
can tell what hardiness is. We only know that with the same tem- 
perature and moisture some plants will stand the winter and some 
will not. It is in the condition of the plant itself. In the same way 
hardiness may mean resistance to heat. You take the Siberian crab, 
and it is a failure in the south because it is not adapted to the con- 
ditions it finds there. 
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Mr. Elliot: That is the condition of the Americana pium in 
Texas. 

Prof. Hansen: That is a good illustration. At the American 
Pomological Society meeting last September, Prof. Munson of Den- 
ison, Texas, said the Americana plums winter-kill in Texas. Hard- 
iness means the adaptation of a plant to the conditions where it is 
attempted to grow it, and it has reference not only :to cold but to 
heat also. In regard to the hardiness of an apple, the Iowa hor- 
ticultural society and the experiment station spent a considerable 
sum of money in trying to find out what hardiness was in an apple. 
First, a series of chemical analyses of apple tree twigs was made. 
Then the wood was examined under a high power microscope to 
determine the difference in cell structure between tender and hardy 
varieties. Then they thought it might be a difference in the thick- 
ness and palisade structure of the leaves. But nothing tangible was 
determined in the way of deciding what constitutes hardiness. 
I do not believe it is in the structure. There may be a correlation 
between the plant and the leaf, but whether or not hardiness is 
something apparent in the structure of the plant I do not believe 
has ever been determined. 

Mr. Thos. E. Cashman: There have been some very valuable 
points brought out in this discussion. Professor Hansen is doing a 
great and noble work in bringing out these new varieties, and I hope 
some day he may meet the goal of his ambition and find a straw- 
berry plant that does not rust and will not need covering, and will 
pull through the winter under any condition. But until he and the 
other gentlemen who are working along this line accomplish their 
purpose, we shall have to meet the conditions as we find them. We 
have got to do the best we can with what we have at hand. In or- 
der to do this we must plant vigorous stock, and when our plants 
are planted we must take care of them. We must give them 
thorough cultivation, and thorough cultivation will assist in retain- 
ing the moisture. And with thorough cultivation must go spray- 
ing. We have to spray the varieties we are propagating. If we do 
not our plants will become weakened before winter sets in, and 
they are more likely to winter-kill than if they go into winter quart- 
ers in first class condition. If we have not sufficient moisture we 
must supply that moisture. I believe, as Mr. Underwood says, we 
must have moisture ; it is very essential to the proper growing of all 
varieties of plants, and one of the ways of furnishing and retaining 
moisture in the soil is by cultivation, thorough cultivation, and if 
that does not suffice we must irrigate. Then we must protect 
that moisture in another way, and that is by mulching. We 
may have plenty of moisture when winter sets in, but if we have a 
freezing and thawing winter it may kill the strawberry plants all 
the same if they are not protected. If conditions are right, if we 
have plenty of moisture, good vigorous plants, covered properly, 
handled and properly sprayed, ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
we will get a good crop of strawberries; but we must be vigilant, 
and we must keep in mind and look after all the various details, 
and if we do that we shall get along nicely with what we have at 
hand. 
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CENTRAL TRIAL STATION, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 
SAMUEL B. GREEN, SUPT. 


While the past winter, as regards temperature, was rather mild, 
yet there was more damage from winter injury to herbaceous plants 
than for a number of years and less injury to many woody kinds. 
For instance, an ornamental shrub which we know as Rhamnus 
Alpinum, which has usually killed to the snow line and often to 
the ground, this spring started from its terminal bud. On the 
other hand, strawberry plants were considerably injured, even 
when protected by heavy mulch. I[ think this injury to herba- 
ceous plants largely due to the forming of a crust of ice on the 
surface of the ground, which remained for some time. 

Our apple trees are in good condition, and the Duchess and 
a few other kinds promise heavy crops, though the crops on most 
of the varieties will be light. Some varieties of plums will produce 
heavy crops, while the Surprise seems to be somewhat injured, and 
its crop is very light. 

I have received two samples of the growth of the Surprise 
plum which are swollen up and distorted. I think this is plainly 
due to the effects of the fungus that commonly causes plum pock- 
ets (Exoascus deformans), but in this case it has attacked the new 
growth as in the peach, where it forms similar swellings, that are 
known as peach leaf curl. 

Our strawberry beds afford a good illustration of the relative 
hardiness of varieties. The following table showing the condition 
of strawberries at the Central Experiment Station in spring of 
1906 gives some idea of these results: . 


Station Seedlings. 
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INTE Ti aid: cre cathe evcka tate esse atcde loi at anutetdala aren excellent. 
INTON SRS a a. seshovovorah ret atcha s¥ekopePencnIeh omeh clhpeverecs din aes poor. 
INORG) pea iv ceeuer on a tiahaccBamatts ett naar nt ache acalahe soaks excellent. 
BS (C05 Ba NAR eit Por one PRC RC COR REAP Rca en AREER excellent. 
INO iS AME ie soa ates scauatramee ts raiey cara bob im ee rep Aeotene ce el Susie fe) an zood. 


INOS cident et ete ner ceetani tated iaekiersibce rel att tna atte st ate excellent. 
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BINGO BUS rey tao sl sien 4 are thee tagahe aes Ceara IE eis excellent. 
INGA ates eh oak. setae ee coe Eee Dee excellent. 
INOS RalS Bee hays ates asco yarotarnel orale ah aioss eecnne ae good. i ; 
Named Varieties. 

SVECAPEUITT USS uiias tape pals capers revatonavene eteteray ata Seals alate .. good. 

ET WCU PY: oases euatatiotecroce Ce nee an + poor. 

HTN CLOL) Ravdes oreo hee ae ee Bk oe excellent. 
WESSC craic alana aieys lope sayceacathcte toe teas tae ee ee excellent. 
VANTL O'S 1s Rieys rt oki Sa eucce miele nceness (etal eh eae ere excellent. 
THOMPSON Oly cwie sence el ates a eee el eee oe good. 
C@resGen't Teste ctede ike Oa ae cee Lao ee fair, 
IME Vi een rn eats tedt, tevenstese tate cee Galician Gantels rere killed. 
ROM PSO 1503. bokiis. os sc oe eah eee eee e .. good. 
FRHOMPSON 5 OO Maes acct eters cisterrem anes weak. 

WE VETO TIN aes antes oe ete here ct tee da eee weak. 
MH ONIPSONy 20 dete, 5 ny oratern whoa othe roe tae .. weak. 
Benn Shes hy he oe se pack ad oh setae Oe ee good. 
WHOMOSOM AOU, tera torpor sata ure eesatone eee good. 

EGR CSISTO Rey acters 6 Batters eae oh Ree ae ee weak, 
GUD SUIT = Sie c.4 Giese cae Skee weak. 
ING Wit MOTI uncat nt ae Soe eae ction ateienale ge Geen excellent. 
MOjsamy ele to ee Se Rie cee eee. aes cee good. 
PaO Take Seapets, pee ere seakadne Sh et cteteseret conte eee excellent. 
iPridetor Cumberlande. 223 Saas sonar oe good. 
GOT IVa eee dre ics tes sere Nayak tea eae chorea killed. 
INTEOVE INO. Gis tS aie, Scere tha Aa rca eek AB ares S good. 
ERVIN SSEONE pion cto he oe pe eaters loacte a re eee good. 
Saimplel es 08 6d. ee teens areata baa tasaitecotnem weak, 
Gramwlley Anaans ore ere Sine Merurticae te oie oink Rie good. 

ON BU ey ty eA Ae OS itt, ote Paes ures Son weak. 
TOhmson Ss VM aw livs ore cuore armen tec tkeioe caterers . weak. 
NEP PAGE Fics aecke cient view Ae ecctree Oat eae killed. 
Gaudye Belt Par wwe tea. sete co eae aoe Ee killed. 
GME WOOGS: Thif5 Awl atte lols ofa hiatal alee e wietore rere partly winter killed. 
Shepherdle.t.4. ace Selatara itd) arate sus ister stoner te evere good. 
POCOMIOKEe "ith.4 ote se ew ccia ae ee rot teane good. 
BELGE S IPN archon dani Hoon ae eee killed. 
SPTSMGae si he Pea Ree hi onde Rea RCS good. 
TRADED Ys, FAS wratonate eee aters eerenctee se aie mua nerete ns Rime alee kee good, 

SAT OMIA 3 Or scpte Grete dards Reeth o gatas Cie ta stoma ae killed. 
WSTUMETTC am eer tersher el avoressuesatere iciaie ie veceeoias fevetaherg killed. 
PUNT Cs Sh cients si seme a Rane ae good. 
Aes hias 0c 1585 ya hare eure atavettel Matec spe min ake abana acct enete excellent. 
THOMpPSOnS: “MACMESk: fire Meek Por sekers aietehetre excellent. 
St. Anthony Pandu) Seedling so ceawe ook excellent. 


The -soil with us was very much baked and in poor shape to 
work this spring, owing probably to the heavy and continuous 
rainfall which we have had. 


PLANT BREEDING. 


We have made special effort this spring to take up work along 
the line of plant breeding. This has consisted in part of a consider- 
able amount of crossing work between the American and Japanese 
varieties of plums, which has been done at the home of Mr. Nils 
Anderson, near Lake City, where both the Japanese and American 
sorts are doing well. 

Four hundred Hibernal apple trees have been set out, to be 
used in top-working seedlings, and between these we have planted 
5,000 plum seedlings, selected from the best hardy varieties. 

The seed from seventeen barrels of Malinda apples—purchased 
by the state horticultural society—grown in the tops of Duchess 
trees, and which are supposed to be crosses between those two var- 
ieties, were sown in frames at the experiment station and came up 
very evenly and were making a rapid growth, but during the cold, 
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wet weather quite a percentage was lost by damping off. However, 
there will probably be 4,000 or 5,000 seedlings as the result of 
this work. 

Several hundred crosses have been made between the Senator 
Dunlap strawberry and our wild sorts, and a variety that we obtain- 
ed last from Alaska which has wonderfully healthy foliage and 
great hardiness. Among the hundreds of seedling strawberries 


Russian olive at Minnesota Experiment Station 
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which we have grown we have not found any of special value, but 
our seedlings numbers thirteen and fourteen have proven so ex- 
ceptionally hardy, and withal of such good quality, that we have 
decided to distribute one or both of them for trial as soon as we 
can get a sufficient stock of plants to do so. 

Several hundred crosses have been made between the An- 
cient Briton blackberry and the dewberry-blackberry hybrids, sent 
out by Mr. N. K. Fluke a number of years ago. Our blackberries 
came through the past winter in good condition and are now white 
with bloom. 

Six hundred potato seedlings have been raised from seed of 
the best kinds, and about fifty varieties of potatoes have been plant- 
ed out. Our aim is to obtain potatoes of greater resistance to 
disease than any now grown. We find that potato pollen is often 
deficient in vitality, and we wish to make a study this summer of 
the best way of procuring potato seed. 

The land for many years used for the small fruits of the horticul- 
tural division will now be turned over to the agricultural division, 
and in lieu thereof the horticultural division will have about ten 
acres of land that has recently been purchased by the University. 

At present there is not sufficient room at University Farm for 
the plant breeding work we should like to undertake. It is hoped 
that the next legislature can be induced to make a suitable appro- 
priation for this purpose. 


EXCELSIOR TRIAL STATION. 
A. B. LYMAN: SUPT. 


The fruit crop on young trees will be a short one this season, 
while the trees in the older orchards that did not bear last year 
are well loaded with fruit. Trees came through the winter in good 
condition, there being no root injury and but little damage to 
tops; some. N. W. Greening and Anisim that overbore last season 
look rather sick but may come out all right yet with favorable 
conditions. 

There was a loss among young nursery trees that we had not 
met with before, one and two year olds, especially one year olds, 
cracked at the crown, and the bark was loose. The tops above the in- 
jury were alive, and many of them have sent up mew _ shoots 
above the graft and will make good trees. This injury was at 
the crown, the roots and trunk below the surface are alive. We 
had a few hundred trees in parallel rows of the same varieties that 
were grown from buds set in the fall of 1904 on baccata stocks 
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that did not show any of this injury. I did not notice any of this 
loss among the Duchess and Patten’s Greening, etc., yet a great many 
of the Okabena and Wealthy were injured. I do not know that this 
shows any lack of hardiness, as there were other surprises among 
plants supposed to be ironclad, among which I could mention the 
native red cedar as killing here and there. Young evergreens in 
nursery came through perfectly, as they were covered with snow, 
yet many fine plantation of evergreen trees set out all through this 
section number dead trees among the living. We noticed arbor 
vitae hedges that had been set for years at Shakopee, also white 
pine six to ten feet high, that were all dead. We think that the 
unusually warm weather in the latter part of Feb., in connection with 
the ice formation later, had something to do with this winter-killing. 

The strawberry crop will be a light one, as the plants are more 
or less root-killed, even though we have the most favorable weather. 
But few realize the extent of injury among their strawberries, 
They are badly injured nearly every winter, and if the weather is 
unfavorable at ripening time the crop is suddenly cut off. This 
loss is not’ confined to neglected plantations by any means, as fields 
that were well covered are often badly injured. 

I set out a few hundred plants that we purchased from Prof. 
Hansen, of South Dakota, known as the South Dakota No. 1, 
a cross between the tame and wild strawberry, hoping to get 
something that is better adapted to our conditions. It seems to us 
that this work that they are doing at Brookings in creating plants 
and fruit that will stand northern conditions by adding hardiness 
ought to receive every encouragement. 


GLENCOE TRIAL STATION. 
A. H. REED, SUPT. 


The prospect for an abundant fruit crop in McLeod and adjoin- 
ing countries is not flattering for the season of 1906, as in 1905. 

Apple trees produced but few blossoms compared with last 
season, and at this writing, June 16th, I can find apples upon but 
few varieties, notably the Hibernal and Patten’s Greening. No 
sign of blight as yet on apple trees this season, while last year they 
commenced blighting early in June. 

Plums blossomed freely, but only natives are well stocked 
with fruit. The Wolf and Surprise are producing but little fruit. 
The Abundance and German prune, that I planted in the spring 
of 1905, nearly every one winter-killed. I have struck them off 


my list as unworthy of further trial. 
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Cherries. Our ten Early Richmond and ten English Morellos, 
three years old when set last season, nearly every one lived and 
survived the winter without extra care. My Compass Cherry I 
am much pleased with. Trees always bear second year after trans- 
planting and bear profusely every year. Trees set last spring, but 
three feet high, blossomed full and are loaded with fruit. They 
are splendid for canning. 

Strawberries bid fair to yield abundantly, although not ripe for 
market, while foreign berries have been shipped in and sold for 
seven cents per quart. 

Pears. Twenty five pear trees, of the Bartlett and Seckel 
varieties, set in the spring of 1905, have shown much thrift and 
wintered finely without’ extra care. Three quince trees set at the 
same time have lived but made slow growth. 

Grapes. Five hundred Concord grapes:and fifty Agawam, 
transplanted last season, nearly every one made good growth and 
are doing well. 

Extreme cold and wet April and May makes garden products 
very backward. 


JEFFERS TRIAL STATION. 
DEWAIN COOK, SUPT. 


June 11th, 1906, Fruit trees came through the past winter with 
but very little injury from the cold. The apple blight has not as 
yet in any form put in an appearance, while the apple foliage is heal- 
thier and more free from apple scab than for several seasons. 

The apple crop will be light, as the bloom was scant. No 
variety can be said to be bearing heavily, although individual trees 
of the Wealthy, Duchess and some others are bearing a good crop. 

The plum crop will also be light. Cold and wet weather pre- 
vailed when the trees were in bloom. Several varieties of Japanese 
hybrids are bearing full. We are well pleased so far with this 
class of plums. We notice an occasional small hole in the leaves 
of our native plums, which indicates that the shot hole fungus is 
still with us. 

Red raspberries where sheltered wintered fairly well (we do 
not cover), and we expect a good crop of this fruit. Where planted 
in a fully exposed locality, we have no variety that shows up as 
well as the Turner. 

Strawberries in this neighborhood where properly covered will 
bear a good crop, but unfortunately we covered with nothing but 
brush, depending upon the snow to do the rest, and as we had an 
open winter the plants mostly winter-killed. But experimentally this 
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brush covering was a success, for in one patch so covered witi: 
brush which contained the following varieties, Sen Dunlap, Cres- 
cent, Splendid, Bederwood and Warfield, only the Bederwood makes 
a fair showing now, and it is evidently the hardiest strawberry 
grown by me. 

This last spring we set scions of many new and promising 
varieties, plums and apples, also sowed a package of apple seeds 
sent by Mr. Broom, of Mankato. 

The season has been a little too wet up to this time for general 
farming, but thé rains came mostly at’ night, therefore we have had 
our usual amount of sunshine. 

A few of the early strawberries have began to turn red, and 
picking for market will begin in about one week. 


MONTEVIDEO TRIAL STATION. 
LYCURGUS R. MOYER, SUPT. 


Last winter, while not very severe, was a trying one to nearly all 
kinds of vegetation. A thaw in early March left the ground cover- 
ed with water and slush, to be succeeded by continued cold weather. 
It was during this cold spell that the greatest damage was done, 
and the damage was especially noticeable on flat, level land. In 
such locations, such plants as “Shasta daisy,” “Golden Glow,” Gail- 
lardia aristata, Dianthus plumarius and Vinca minor were killed 
outright, while Dicentra spectabilis, Polygonum Sieboldii, German 
iris, and even paeonies, suffered severe injury. Roses came through 
in bad condition, while the Physocarpus opulifolius and Spiraea 
van Houttii were both much injured. Tamarix amurensis was not 
entirely killed on bluff sides and will recover. 

The prospects at’ present indicate only a moderate crop of apples 
and a rather small crop of plums. There will be a fair crop of 
gooseberries and currants, but raspberries were badly killed where 
not laid down and covered. Surprise plum killed back almost to 
the ground. The Gideon apple tree gave up the contest, and 
Peerless was much injured. The Peerless apple trees will not bear 
this year, but Oldenburg and Blushed Calville promise large crops. 
One tree of Hibernal appears to have been root-killed. Virginia 
crab promises a fair crop, but Pride of Minneapolis is not bearing 
this year. About all of the cherry trees have disappeared. 

The twelve apples trees, sent out by Prof. Green, budded on 
Pyrus baccata, have not been uniformly successful. Four out of 
the twelve died during the first summer, and three of these were 
trees set unusually deep. It is possible that we will come to believe 
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with the late Mr. Harris that crab roots will not answer for our 
apple trees. They seem to be deficient in vigor, and the trees 
grafted on them appear to fail in much the same way as did our 
American plums when budded on Prunus pumila. 


Pinus Montana at Montevideo Trial Station. 


The wild rose bushes have long been infested with rose leaf 
rust (Phragmidium subcorticium). This disease is especially de- 
structive to the prairie wild rose (Rosa Arkansana) where attempts 
have. been made to cultivate it. Last summer this rust attacked 
Rosa rugosa very severely, greatly injuring the bushes. Prof. Free- 
man recommends burning the diseased part of the plant and spray- 
ing with Bordeaux or ammoniacal copper carbonate. 

Among the new plants set out at the station this spring, are: 
Viburnum tomentosum, Viburnum Pekinensis, Crataegus rotundi- 
folia, Euonymus Maackii, and Ceonothus Virginiana—from Prof. 
Green; and Aconitum autumnale, Adonis vernalis, Alyssum sax- 
atile compactum, Anemone nemorosa, Aquilegia Siberica, Campan- 
ula punctata, Centaurea Carolinana, Delhinium — grandiflorum, 
Digitalis purpurea, Gaillardia aristata, Hibiscus, Mostheutos, Iris 
christata, Iris flavescens, Iris Siberica, Lilium Canadense, Lilium 
tigrium splendens, Lupinus perennis, Lychnis diocia rosea, Papa- 
ver nudicaule, Papaver orientale, Saponaria ocymoides—from H. S. 
Horsford. 

The thanks of the station are due to Hon. A. J. Volstead and 
to the National Botanical Garden for a large supply of rare seeds. 
Many of these seedlings are doing finely. 
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OWATONNA TRIAL STATION. 
THOS. E. CASHMAN, SUPT, 


June 15th, 1906. The past winter, while not severe, came 
near being an old time root-killing winter. Had the Febru- 
ary thaw continued a week longer, trees that were not well mulched 
or banked with snow would have been severely injured or killed 
outright; as it is, I find many of the shallow planted trees injured, 
and some of them dead. At the Owatonna Experiment Station, 
but very little damage was done. A few of the shallow planted 
trees were slightly injured, and some of them dead. It might 
be well to state that the majority of trees at the experiment station 
were never transplanted but are growing from the original seed- 
lings, which accounts somewhat for the shallowness of the plant- 
ing. 

The following is the report from the twelve trees budded on 
Pyrus baccata roots, received from the Minnesota horticultural so- 
ciety last season and planted’ at the Owatonna Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


Tree No. 1. Charlamof planted deep; has grown twelve inch- 
es this year and is in good condition at the present time. 

Tree No. 2. Charlamof planted shallow; has grown six inches 
and is in a fair codition. 

Tree No. 3, Patten’s Greening, planted deep; has grown eight 
inches, in fair condition. 

‘Tree No. 4, Patten’s Greening, planted shallow; root-killed 
last winter and replaced with Peter budded on Hibernal. 

Tree No. 5, Patten’s Greening, planted shallow; grown eight 
inches this year and is in fair condition. 

Tree No. 6, Duchess, planted deep; grown fourteen inches; 
in good condition. 

Tree No. 7, Duchess, planted shallow; grown ten inches, in 
fair condition. 

Tree No. 8, Hibernal, planted deep; grown fourteen inches, 
in fair condition. 

Tree No. 9, Hibernal, planted shallow; grown twelve inches. 

Tree No. 10, Hibernal, planted shallow and blighted to death 
last year. Replaced this year with Peter budded on Hibernal. 

Tree No. 11, Wealthy, planted deep; grown ten inches, fair 
condition. 

Tree No. 12, Wealthy, planted shallow ; grown fourteen inches, 
in good- condition. 

Will say that the ones we term “deep planted trees’ were 
set twenty inches deep, and those termed “shallow planted” were 
set fourteen inches deep. All the deep planted trees have made the 
best progress so far, with the exception of the Wealthy. 
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Last winter has taught us that we must either plant our trees 
very deep or mulch them each winter with some coarse litter. My 
experience has been that it is not the hard freezing that hurts 
our apple roots but rather the deep thawing of the ground around 
the roots and hard freezing weather afterwards. I have never 
yet seen apple roots injured when a little mulch was placed around 
them or where the ground staid frozen around the tree all winter. 

We did considerable top-grafting this season, having worked 
ever nearly all the Duchess, Hibernal, Virginia crab and Dartt’s 
Hybrid growing at the station with the best seedlings originated 
there, such as Phoenix No. 50, Wealthy No. 6, Seed M., etc. :also 
with the Black Ben Davis, Salome, Grimes’ Golden, Jonathan, North- 
ern Spy and Winesap. Our object in top-grafting the last named 
onto oyr hardy trees is to determine what can be done with those 
tender varieties, that bear delicious fruit, when grafted onto a 
hardy stock. Up to date, the top-grafting has been a success, as 
nearly all scions are growing nicely. 

In the ground that we tile-drained and prepared last season, 
we planted a number of varieties originated at the station, such as 
Phoenix No. 50 and Banana apple budded on Pyrus baccata and a 
large number of Wealthy seedlings. 

This will be an off year for apples in this section, and the 
majority of trees will not yield over one-quarter of a crop. We have 
sprayed all the trees at the experiment station twice this season. The 
first time with Bordeaux mixture, before the trees leaved out, 
and the second time with Bordeaux and Paris green, after the blos- 
soms had fallen. off. We will spray again in about six weeks. 
This makes the station free from all insect pests, and what fruit 
we do grow will not be ill-shaped or worm eaten. 


PLEASANT MOUNDS TRIAL STATION. 
J. 5- PARKS. SUPT. 

June 9, 1906. This is strawberry time and this kind of fruit 
should receive first place, as apples hold first place all the rest of the 
year. The strawberry crop promises to be from fair to good all 
through this section. Some claim the outlook to be more promising 
than ever before. The plants wintered in fine condition. The 
spring was favorable, about the proper amount of rain came in due 
time, and all went well until the frost of May 7th, that nipped a 
few localities and will shorten the crop a very little. 

The first berries to ripen, as far as heard from in this vicinity, 
were had June 2nd and at this writing, June oth, ripe berries are 
becoming quite general. 
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The show for raspberries, grapes, currants, gooseberries, and 
blackberries—although the latter are just now in blossom—bids fair 
to be above the average. The apple crop is not a bountiful one— 
in about half the orchards the crop of blossoms was very light 
while others had a liberal amount, and all blossoms set fruit 
much better than usual. At this station some varieties, like the 
Walbridge, Transcendent, Snow, etc., will have very little fruit, 
while Duchess, Wolf River, Whitney, most of the crabs and 100 
other varieties will be loaded down with fruit—with no indications 
of any scab or insect pests. Plums will be about half a crop from 
present indications. Some plum pocket and blight, the first seen in 
several years. 


WEST CONCORD TRIAL STATION. 
FRED COWLES, SUPT. 


June 14, 1906. During the past winter we _ had 
but a light snowfall, but the fall rains made the soil 
in good condition, so that trees and shrubs generally wintered 
well, although some things suffered. In raspberries Shaffer’s Co- 
lossal although covered killed. Columbian that were not covered 
killed back quite badly. Older stood. well with no protection. | 
The Yankee apple tree killed back some. These were trees set 
one year, and most of last season’s growth killed. Other varieties 
stood well. 

We sow oats around the young apple trees. This insures 
the roots, and unless snow comes before the ground freezes the 
mice do no damage. Rabbits did no damage the past winter. 

Young arbor vitae killed back badly. This is something we 
have never seen before in this vicinity. Our hedge set six years 
came out well, with not any blight or killing back, while some set 
one and three years ago blighted quite badly. But as a rule every- 
thing came out in good condition, and the wet spring has been 
favorable for all newly set plants, which started well and are 
making a fine growth. 

Apples did not blossom generally. A few old orchards are 
full, but there will be few apples in this vicinity. Plums blossomed 
full but did not set much fruit. 

Strawberries are set full of fruit and promise a fine crop but 
will, be late again this year. Raspberries and blackberries are also 
full of bloom. 

Gooseberries and currants are loaded with fine fruit. The 
worms came early but a dust spray of Paris green killed them 
before any damage was done. All flowering shrubs are doing well. 
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All early flowering kinds were full of bloom, spirea, honeysuckle, 
snowball, flowering plum, etc. 

The iris is full of bloom. Pansies are just coming out, and 
roses are beginning to blossom. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1906, WESTERN HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, WINNIPEG, MAN., FEB. 15, 1906. 


PROF. WM. ROBERTSON, CROOKSTON, DELEGATE. 


I have heard it jestingly said that a person lying across the 
line with his feet in Manitoba and his head in Minnesota would have 
a very cool head and very warm feet, if the thermometer be al- 
lowed to tell the temperature on the Minnesota side and the Cana- 
dian land agent for the Manitoba side. My visit to the Western 
Horticultural Society meeting in February explained the matter to 
me. It is the warmth of the Canadian heart that keeps up the 
temperature of Winnipeg. They use coal in winter, but the thing 
that captures the Minnesotan when he crosses the boundary line 
on the north is the warmth of his welcome. 

Can fruit be grown in Manitoba? I answer that it will take 
more than a few degrees of temperature, more or less, to outdo 
the boundless enthusiasm and confidence of the members of the 
Western Horticultural Society. Can fruit be grown in northern 
Minnesota? For answer look at the accompanying illustration 
of an actual apple-harvest scene at the home of A. P. Stevenson, 
six miles north of Winnipeg; then ask yourself if there is any room 
for the pessimist in Minnesota, or even on the face of the earth. 
I keep this picture on my desk here at Crookston, and when anybody 
comes into my office and tells me that we are too far north to grow 
apples I do not argue with him, I just hand him the picture. Facts 
are stronger than argument. 

I am afraid, Mr. Secretary, that I became so imbued with the 
one idea of enthusiasm at the meeting of the Winnipeg Society 
that it knocked everything else out of my head, and I forgot to take 
note of details. In fact, I was so captured that I have sold my 
farm, strawberries and all, in the southern part of Minnesota, 
four miles from the Iowa line, and have bought another in Roseat 
Co., just far enough from the north boundary so I can catch the 
inspiration of the Manitoban as it blows across the line. Have also 
put out at the State Farm here at Crookston this spring, for trial, 
a few each of thirteen varieties of apples, and have started a 
new strawberry bed, five rows, 100 plants each, of Splendid, Beder- 
wood, Warfield, Senator Dunlap and Lovett. They are looking 
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well, although the Northern Pacific Ry. did give them a ride of eight 
days to get them here. 

The program of the Western Horticultural Society meeting in- 
cluded many short papers on practical subjects, with intermediate 


Seek ch ue 


Apple harvest, fall 1905, at home of A. P. Stevenson, six miles north of Winnipeg, Man. 


lively discussion, a feature that has for many years been a charac- 
teristic one in the Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 

The necessity for using northern-grown stock was strongly em- 
phasized. 

Among the fruits recommended for planting which may be of 
interest to northern Minnesota people, are: 

Strawberries: Bederwood, Senator Dunlap, Wm. Belt, Clyde, 
Lovett, Enhance. 


Apples: Hibernal, Duchess, Patten’s Greening, Charlemof, 
Ainsette, Blushed Calville. 

Plums: Cheney, Aitkin, Surprise. 

Crabs: Transcendent, Hyslop, Whitney No. 20, Virginia, Ear- 
ly Strawberry. 


_ Summer eeting, 


1906, 
MINNESOTA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
A. W. LATHAM, SEC’Y. 


The unbroken record of a pleasant day for the summer meeting 
of our society now maintained so many years was nearly fractured 


on Wednesday, June 26th, when the regular summer gathering was. 


held in Armory Hall, at the State Experiment Station. Showers 
the night before and a steady rainfall in the morning gave promise 
of an unpleasant day, but as the hours advanced the clouds thinned 
out, and by noon we were enjoying the usual beautiful weather for 
this gathering. The threatening morning had some effect, undoubt- 
edly, on the attendance, but by actual count there were fully three 
hundred who sat down to the lunch tables, and many undoubtedly 
were there who did not participate in that function. At the after- 
noon session, when the topics of the day were discussed, the gather- 
ing was an unusually large one, of which probably more than one- 
half were ladies, making a very pleasant occasion of it. 

With one exception, Judge Moyer, of Montevideo, all the mem- 
‘bers of the executive board were present, President Wedge being 
able to be with us and presiding at the meeting. The faculty at 
the experiment station, especially Prof. Green, who had direct charge 
of the entertainment, and his first assistant, Mr. LeRoy Cady, took 
all pains to make the gathering a pleasant one. Tables for the ex- 
hibit of flowers were arranged across the east end of Armory Hall 
and half way down either side, and tables set for the accomodation 
of two hundred fifty guests occupied the rest of the hall. The fruit 
exhibit was placed in an adjoining room provided with a sufficiently 
large number of tables for the purpose. It being an unfortunate 
season for strawberries, the exhibit was a comparatively light one, 
as was anticipated, but there was enough of this fruit so that after 
having been judged it was distributed about the tables, and each 
guest was supplied with an abundance. There was also a large dis- 
play of currants and gooseberries. A few varieties of apples were 
shown, including a number not entered from the Perkins’ seedling 
orchard, at Red Wing, exhibited by Wyman Elliot. One of the 
most interesting exhibits there was a collection of branches and 
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sprays from the private experiment station of Mr. J. R. Cummins, 
of Eden Prairie, including many unusual things, like chestnut, beech, 
English walnut, Japanese maple, calycanthus, etc., many of which 
are not considered hardy for growing in this region. There was a 
very fine display of peonies by John Hawkins, of Minneapolis, and 
a large number of others added more or less to the exhibit of 
flowers, which was pronounced by one of the speakers the best 
ever made at our summer meeting. Considering the lateness of 
the date of holding the meeting, which had been put off to accomo- 
date the strawberry growers—and incidentally resulted in cutting 
out some of the usual large exhibitors—thedisplay was certainly 
an extraordinary one. The premium list which follows tells more 

in detail the story of the various exhibits, most of the articles shown 
receiving some kind of an award. 

A display of six of the newer sorts of strawberries was made by 
Geo. J. Kellogg, of Lake Mills, Wis., and attracted attention from 
those interested in this fruit. They were not shown in competition. 

The climax of the gathering is the dinner hour, and the tables 
loaded with wholesome and appetizing food, contributed by the 
members of the society, and beautifully decorated with flowers, with 
the eager faces about them, made a most beautiful picture. 

The regular session of this society was called at’ about two- 
thirty o’clock. No formal program had been prepared, but a num- 
ber were called upon to speak on timely topics, something in this 
order: 

Prof. S. B. Green déscribed in a general way the work now 
being done at the experiment station in the effort to breed new 
fruits of greater value to Minnesota than those now in general use. 
Long keeping apples of high quality are needed, grapes of good qual- 
ity that will live over winter without burying, small fruits that will 
winter without protection,—and there is a reasonable hope that the 
crossing work and seedling growing being done will give us ul- 
timately the results we are needing. Much of what Prof. Green 
referred to in his talk will be found somewhat in detail in his re- 
port of the Central Trial Station published in this number. 

J. M. Underwood, of Lake City, being invited, talked of the 
new auxiliary, “The Plant Breeders’ Auxiliary,” advising and urg- 
ing the members to take hold and get to work practically along the 
lines of seedling growing. He spoke of the purpose of the organ- 
ization to assist in intelligent and united work along this line and 
the opportunities the organization would give for keeping records 
and establishing pedigrees as the work of breeding new fruits de- 
velops. He also spoke of the large display of flowers and suggest- 
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ed that the members should more largely grow flowers for exhibit 
at the meeting until Armory Hall was filled with them and we might 
find it necessary to occupy the new coliseum at the state fair 
grounds, 

Prof. F. L. Washburn talked a short time about “Scales and 
other things,” mostly about other things. What he had to say abour 
scales was not especially discouraging, as he told us that the lady 
bug was getting busy amongst them and was apparently able to 
take care of them without the assistance of the usual spray. Ii 
found necessary to spray for these scales a good strong s dapsuds 
emulsion would probably do the business. He exhibited a very 
handsome chart of birds which it was a pleasure to have an oppor- 
tunity to see. 

Mr. W. A. Peterson, an assistant in Prof. Green’s office at the 
station, was called out to talk of the work in crossing plums which 
he has been doing for the station in the plum orchard of Nils An- 
derson, at Lake City, Minn. He has made there, this spring, a 
large number of crosses between the Americana plum and the Jap- 
anese and domestic plums. It is expected that practically the whoie 
crop of plums at Mr. Anderson’s place will be saved, both those that 
have grown from these hand crosses and also the balance, amongst 
which there should be many natural crosses, and from this seed seed- 
ling trees will be grown. The station has hopes of securinz some 
valuable new and hardy sorts from this work. Mr. Peterson 
spoke also of crossing the wild Alaskan strawberries with various 
natives—work he has done at the station—in hopes of securing some 
hardy strawberries of good quality which would winter without 
covering. 

Prof. A. Boss spoke briefly of “Plant breeding for hardiness.” 
With the large experience Prof. Boss has had at the station in 
breeding new varieties of grain plants, in which hardiness is equal 
ly as essential as with fruits, he is very competent to speak on this 
subject. He referred in his talk to a number of ways of breeding 
hardiness in plants. Ist. The natural way of selecting sorts that do 
not winter-kill and are prolific bearers, and planting the seed from 
them. 2nd. Gathering specimens of fruit that differ from the nor- 
mal, saving and planting the seed from them. 3d. Securing var- 
ieties from other sections or countries and testing their hardiness, 
using them later for crossing purposes or to grow seedlings from. 

As there was no shorthand reporter at our meeting, the lan- 
guage of Prof. Boss and other speakers referred to above cannot be 
exactly quoted. In Prof. Boss’ case we expect to secure a paper 
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from him on this subject for the next annual meeting, which will 
more fully set forth his thought in the matter. 

Mr. Cummin exhibited many of the articles spoken of in re- 
ferring to his exhibit and answered questions about them. Then 
the “question box” yielded up its contents and the session was over 

The meeting adjourned at four-thirty o’clock, the flowers on 
display having been distributed amongst the ladies in the audience. 
Each one carried away a large bouquet of roses, peonies or some 
of the infinite varieties of perennials that went to make up the ex- 
hibit. . 

The summer gathering is indeed a gala day, and all the mem- 
bers who find it practicable to do so should make a point of attend- 
ing this meeting. There is much to be learned in contact with the 
growers of fruits and flowers, and the joy of the occasion, meet- 
ing with congenial spirits under such pleasant circumstances, is 
something long to be remembered. 

The beautiful appearance of the grounds at the experinieni 
station ought to be spoken of, and the annual opportunity to go over 
them and see the changes and improvements in the growth of the 
shrubbery, the development of plants and changes in the garden, or- 
chard and field, and the infinite variety in the work being done there, 
adds greatly to the interest of the occasion. 
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ROSES, 
Maiden. Blush. ......5...-- S. R. Spates, Wayzata ---.second .... $0.25 
Yellow Harrison ....... <* neo Os tye ee -50 
Mdme Plantier .......... M. C. Runnell, Newport. Sepsis es bn pone -50 
Mdme Gabriel Luizet ... Rose Hill Nursery, Minneapolis..... FEISS ERG stereos) s 6 -50 
Pag INC VEOD << sia,sicie o's \n,5 0:5; sf ew sHAP Se sates tes .50 
Mdme Plantier .......... e pine METS Lie aea cise s .50 
Baroness Rothschild ... te wees MITSE) ters ves ons 50 
Glory of Mosses ....... ba tI SE. orcs eee .50 
Magna Charta ......<... ae ..--second ..... -25 
Prairie Queen .........- = SPE Sopa) i tn) RB RAB -50 
ROSA, RUZ OSA «cic wis «0c eie1e 0 io ...-First .50 
Crested: MOSS. ~~. 0....-.-20<. 2 Be aa cae alee aU 
Anna De Diesbach ..... se B issats .50 
Multiflora ...........20.. J. P. Brown, Eureka. --..-second ..... 25 
Mdme Cecil Bruner ..... 3 wie e MATL, poiniela o\s.c5 -50 
JOhM. KeCyNeS = <.ccsccsse - s Joe EES te eoect here -50 
Mdme Caroline Testout.. + = Se RECOM Sosa ns 25 
Victor Verdier .........- es toh fed US crerele sles -50 
Duke of Edenburg ...... se wee LDS min e sitnie a -50 
Crested Moss .........-. oh a a OeCONG 26 cy cs 72D 
Maena-Chartay, jos. +... os s° oe SECONG Teo: -25 
Baroness Rothschild .... - -.--wecond, ..:.. 25 
Margaret Dickson ....... ide --.-First ........ -50 
Marshall P, Wilder .... ee siege ARS Beeisye Brereleie -50 
White Rambler ........ Sirrere AES Eyeicle wish a 6's -50 
Rosa Rugosa Pink ..... ‘ a --.-second ..... .26 
Chapeau d’ Napoleon ... ss Spey tes) Sele Oe .50 
Alfred Colomp er. asc css. s eta AEE apie are -50 
BATON IE eCVGlts capes eas " ----pecond ..... 25 
Clemance Reaux ....... ne Sinelik 52) Seer -50 
Earl of Dufferin ....... = Paw NEES Ge sacs 6 oe -50 


irieh: Bruner. sccna<e.s “. we He DCCONGs § eG.e5 « Bras 
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Seven Sisters. f...c2 <8 - ae, i 
Crimson “Globe * + é<'...\<.5- BS + Ee mee ti 
Perpetual Red Moss . oa ss. cE 5 one 
Riglot tus sick Siandeae seen “s First ...... ‘ 
Baby Rambler ......... e First eee 
Princess Adelaide ...... . R. Spates, Wayzata. First crane CaN 
Maiden Blush ....... son Thos. Redpath, Wayzata. “ae > ee wists octet é 
Gen. Jacqueminot ....... Mine Ww. C. Ruff, Bald-Haglie ....::HIrst--.yase see 
Baron de Bonstetin ..... : =f First . 
Pauls NWeynon! =o... stienen 6 Ai oF Second... : 
E. NAGEL, prea eS 
udge 
PEO..1ES. = 
TAO Va AICS terseneto miner are es S. R.-S ates, Wayzata. Fi Saya 
Pink (Sweet Scented) ‘i eh Pa. : 
Rubra Triumphans ..... . Akin, Farmington, ..-second oes 


L’Esperance ....... ....2. Rose Hill Nursery, Minneapolis 


RIE CIIS Goda 3 eiete ere ms Spee 
Crysanthemefiora ....... 
WIiGtOn CE VICOlON co eiciele eyo i5 
Mdme Vilmoren ........ 
Rosea Superbissima ..... 
Rosea Hlegans ........--. 
Muc. Ce Cazes» sate sees es 
Duchess d’Orleans ...... 
BIVOXANGTIAN sai dorlajsiale ss 8 
Modeste Guerin ...... ret 
Antoine Porteau ........ 
Queen Perfection .......-. 
ACHINCS ca catslsle-ciiseeureisls ee 
Reines des Roses .....-- 
PP SIOL costae ie: cunts wes wince <e 
Princess Mathilda 
Washington ........-.-+-- 
Festiva Maxima ........ 
Mdme Carpentier 
Rubra Triumphans ...... 
Auguste Mieller ........ 
Duke of Wellington 

Tricolor Grandiflora 

Plenissima Rosea Superba 
Eblayisante ......--+e.se- 
Monsieur Durufle ......- 
Antomerensis ......- cance 
DE CaIBE: Nasu. 65 Sarde ere pie Sila 
Purpurea Superba ......-. 
Beaute Francaise .......- 
Victor: Paquet ............ 
Perfection Tricolor ..... 
WelaGhi ojos « catnwicee.s.,c1es 
i Nea Fiero OOo Gon Odi 
Cytherea 
Wictoria: ©. sc. cns ae srereteloce 
Weasximias aio. «5s sisi ile’ - 
Rosea Magna ......-eee- 
WOTMOSA Lo ose kivlctowie stv sale 
Festiva Alba ......cceee. 
BUaUiStie . ceca pare wietayereyeretelecerere 
Louis Van Houtii ...... 
POUEUSTE «oe we. siete how vieisnaioleis 
Edulis Superba .......... 
Queen Victoria .........- 
BICOLOR! -a econ ips rs sia vsnlnle 
Grandifiora Rubra ...... 
Anemon Flora ......-..-- 
Taady Alice ...cecc.sceree 
Anemon Flora ...... eestare 
Louis Van Houtii ..... 
Grandifiora Rubra ...... 
Grandiflora Alba ....... - 
Festiva Maxima ........ 


“ee 
“e 


“ 
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“ 
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S. R. Spates, 
Thos. Redpath, Wayzata. 


_ "Albert Lea. 
Hoyt, Hamline. 


. W. C. Ruff, Bald Eagle.... 


J. M. UNDERWOOD, Lake City. 


Wayzata. 


steer 


teens 


P. ANDREWS, Faribault. 


Judges. . 
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PERENNIALS. 

SULeCFCUDS) satiate s ents e's S. R. Spates, Wayzata See Sb Oe teres -50 
Angels Breath tic cu. e556 = Stee DUUISIEL OY Sev it -50 

Summer Heliotrope, or : 
Wer RET ictllien cite clei ova"ore aivce'w D. F. Akin, Farmington. pee SG 20 eletarec -50 

Sweet “William: ©. <.).0 <2. Mrs. D. W. C. Ruff, Bald Eagle 
Lake ARID ESET ctotanc rere -50 
DIS UGASt< yes ens tcncrs eo “ SSL SR aie -50 
Canterbury Bells ....... ce Siete EULESS oherateis sieve -50 
Heuchera —...--..-000- a % erie EUS L " nters claie's -50 
JED pm etilah gt 60 ena a eRe aA “8 Asteig Atty wes sits ay -50 
DSTA A ee Siar le a cele rele. 3s cy Seta EES Gece se hairs -50 
MPISTE Sas tinier ease viacwrelete See elie petra te tawaten th a ahePetis WITSt op sceiele -50 
Clopibhnajethel= mesg eee IS sh Role ooh inearoecere -50 
TESA MASPOPDY: Wis nsp0e.6'= «1079 he Seo PE IESG aera senor ota -50 
Valerian Serine a ots Siete wes a ARs Dib GS} ie ag a es -50 
Diy GSGEISt hak as oe cis 25.6 : Ne Se EOS es eee .50 
IPHORS Shae ectotaeion es concn oe iW: EY Smith. Warmington ©2.5..8irst- ds eis. -50 
Achillea, The Pearl ....... sf Bice) HELIS Ciao eas -50 
IK Ses ae eke Meteian eee es asie ye ee PILShi st . Soca .50 
Blesans Mg Vedic tas aoe arattimrs . Rose Hill Nursery, Minneapolis. .... IESG). perererdio ters -50 
TESA AE Earn ciatoietaretetoisis ee cere : a Serecugel a1) CS | Eves iaus ieee -50 
Bent SUVGLLET TID ete cteverccehs, ose J. P. Brown, Eureka. Mase SCOMGn, ee os 25 
PART UEC INS, oh cree Sie ere whale jessie © a Siete CCOMMI GS orcs -25 
Lily Tigerium Flora Plena BS SOARES ose es .50 
ACIS DUE te cath cfoleiare'ers'n\c'0 B. T. Hoyt, Hamline. Se IPStrs eee -50 
HIS? hers cok Kote Sie ne eee . The Wilcox Co., White Bear Lk. ....Second -25 
Forget-me-not......... Mrs. F. H. Gibbs, SSPE ali) 6 iad So oe Second .25 
Achillea, The Pearl ..... es See HIESe SOD 
BINS SI DAIS Y= faccio arte sein 6 * MAHER OS Sake caters 59 
PVEGUITUIN gv to oe ste lle ewes = ersrss LGN Meravetese see 59 
A. BRACKETT, Excelsior. 
Judge. 
STRAWBERRIES 

PSTAULOTE <p be Bhaterate Sic ie tere sare J. P. Brown, Eureka. Sie ChE Rass eye oiess By (3) 
MONDO LS lke terejore ieee ute hes Wid ane be eke RIPSBs, See asa e .75 
Louis Hobach uG Be sey! Sikes ieee ey o75 
Parson’s Beauty .. sek Se dois SLERSE. oe etic sD 
Prof. Fisher “i ed SLES Cet e henare se shimano 
Seedling No. 6. ce ecieed Waa to Meas ee 1.00 
GHANENSO Macca es a viele so S. R. Spates, Wayzata. Slaters HOLES Us (oala teen bus . 75 
IBEO ET WOGG is vate aie eieicvone J. P. Brown, Eureka. Byeiie ion LEAL Teaches ate pars .26 
“Minuteman .. Se se RAR Os oo ee et ees 15 
Pride of Cumberland Sreene * - Siero APS Ges ae aeen .75 
TESCO Esk he ree threw iore-aiers * Jae se CCONG, stan ave .50 
POCOMOKES Bistccis sas soe setae ~ ie 8 AES bie Oe eheness .75 
Splendidee==). seca ec'c 2 A. O. Hawkins, Excelsior. Spr ci i ait hilo Ie Re 25 
Sample = cs Scran ike 3 0c\9 oye re PS Pl bo RR ye .75 
EDI CEP maa. ate-crttreiere ste ersiave A CUI ae ers wearece 15 
CASES eyo ieieisiele: > =a alo ole The Oe he Co., White Bear Lk.....Second ie EO 
SONS eID.) seisiere)s <a <v ai - Ty. Hoyt, Hamline. BE ch ls ea ae eee 225 
SSPUIIPIEG Ua ok crcteiaierosverulsie auerereya r P. Johanson, Excelsior, (OeCONGA aoe .50 
Ce a Be oat sate ee terclavaele .... First MOA eet 
RAO GLICO > Fo eleiassstate © sic ee ote ; ~ Se HAES tus ectre ay A) 
Downing’s Pride ....... ve 2 ea TSS etree aE. 
PGE Sey EPSTIT) Chie saci, stares ches M4 eres Se hf | eee rue 75 
Tene” “Prolifics... <6 sore a ARETE TNS eR Pe een: 
CML. UUM ICDS Crete toit,e pies siaie A. Brackett, Excelsior. Ste IC COME egrets .50 
ROU ACW ee cc arerarassteters oe areketets ss SREEIVOLY. Seer .25 
[SHhaadhol Gy aonesewa asec Oe H. W. Shuman, Excelsior. ... Pts i: peepee B «25 
Sere UD eirwitts. <yotaiato’s« oe Hers eIUSt, Verse areas Gs 
Collection Thos. Redpath, Wayzata. Pete RES fees wes 5.00 
Bederwood $s oa SHALES ed 316 alofatele .75 
Seedling 2 = ECON (Me, theses 2.00 
Seedling mg Asis ee ae 3.00 
Kitty Rice S. R. Spates, Wayzata. seis POLES Gi inte aetna ot . 75 
Uncle Jim os ; Seconds vas. .50 
Splendid * WELLES vests .cvee 15 
Corsican ef ors) vhs] ee ae See iy 
BEGET WOOD sein cers tis einatae Geo. W. Strand, Taylor’s Falls..... Second ..... -50 
SEV GE Freie ares c oie craic oreiein.o Sos wie gs eee OC CONGU. Seis ce .50 
ERAVETIANG 2 amiiie oorere : sf Mar IENE. prowcivaynoe OLD 
(Citnete Vee eee OS cc eicatcmes a a eT trsele etree APC UE 
August Luther Soke atari ss ele UE SU retcteis oll ce tO 
IVE SUP TO aie fy aia cciaieatoraosial «lates 0) ae Dy LJtapeL ALS Gist are wiett) are 75 
PATONG Hosea etereyers ome leceieiaie vis 2 Roe MICILAE OH wecttveye ciie okO 
VTC LG ree sain.plovarc's sleletete! oles +. Pen uh as ee Ran aotr evCO. 
Splendidisesc ccc Srersieteis ates ad SE IMCCONG.y siete cee pe DO 
WIGSECTER. cocrm ree teiste.ca ss wore MITSE eee cues etD 
BranGy walle’ ssccciccide davies . Pee ck he) ie Esc dA) 


WBIStMAT CK os coctacicts petinress ; * Sebo ES tc. oracle teil 75 
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here) ey abled & Seqaaanpostaos ie Hirst. Ses 15 
Kansas ot cece ee ecence ie WiTsta 2. Veo eee 50 
Tenn. Prolific 5 os Ag. se eOCONG sa eee .50 
Bxcelsion.. ) sien mane we J. P. Brown, Eureka. are REST bec etes Ay) 
a HAM CC at oye. ecaie ea slccerenels - ....second oe -50 
Glen May w wiescvelslaletalove ans > pene LEST we crentetae 15 
FRANK YAHNKE, Winona, 
J. BP. ANDREWS, Faribault, 
Judges. 
APPLES 
VEN hh as CPS werGoatinotEc oe CO Thos, Redpath, Wayzata. 2 oe BUCS Aw amen 1.00 
Seedling. catsetebice eases Mrs. M. A. Knowles, Beran age SHALESE: 32.6 2.00 
Seedling jac alee cist D. F. Akin, Farmington. ~Second since 1.00 
WYMAN ELLIOT, Minneapolis. 
Judge. 
CURRANTS. 
WA CEOLIA le a ilelefersts ote iesolorers Thos. Redpath, Wayzata. Second. © zien 325 
WOMODA. Foe crswtels elarelewiare 23 4 ms nasae pELESE oo We Aenea -50 
PREG BO@TOSSa sastecicte iarers wey S. R. Spates, Wayzata. As dR Sis, Shi erate -50 
London Market ........ “s Sto ICS Ot ee ee 50 
Stewart Seedling ...... a ies, DECOMG:.. sari 25 
TRARY one's Payss's = eka isis ie ehersis) = nl aA SE = othe -50 
Hnpress AWAstinet Ra omar $8 oa as LSE ne oem -50 
Hmperor Red .........«. ne ots eB AL SU we oxen -50 
Ivory  WHite) ice cic. «ate e ec RALSt. ease .50 
Primee, AUD ert ye bint. ete ote Alfred ©.’ Hawkins, Excelsior....:Pirst—-.-.... 4 -50 
POULON AY ease eiciitla eis mceidicwie od ....second . 25 
ILee’s ~Prolifie: 1. 3... aie = As, B ishees RSE yrs tors caraion .50 
Black Champion ........ “ Seon ATS Liss etre -50 
London Market ........- sf Secs CCONGS: erate ~25 
1eaeh0 laa Gi 5 )=(- mee AO ODIO Ke sti SCCONGE Season .20 
SWVAL CLICHE oi Gichavarsretsteisteledsiaie' ciate ES sis DO CONG arcs ws 225 
INCA AW SHEER ow Lor ChotaG OIE aS *.20Second: ssn 25 
WT CHOMIAN Sh ateiclelcinicistalclelnislaete aS 5 niee RT SE net eiatetone ie .50 
Long Bunch Holland ... “se owes BAP St wollte -50 
Rede DuUcCheos ck ct sles wtaists £6 RCA Os bef=4 aad yen i, -50 
Stewart’s Seedling ...... a PPeA Oe hd) Seseancacecie.f -50 
VieTSAULES sf cvete late, assis n 0% < -e MINSt ie ace =50 
Hays Prolifics se. vie-'/-s S vege DECONG excerse 2D 
WWilGer a> % sletss's pratele ctv >! = leisie S. R. Spates, Wayzata. ores e MUTSt Soe -50 
ede DuUteh? ‘ete cae wiewiercts Thos. Redpath, Wayzata. Second? = ans 525 
White Dutch ........s. Oy 0% eWOCONGSsss cee -26 
Fay’s Prolific ..........-. He eo REESE -50 
White 2 Dutenie <0). isecliclers A gO: Hawkins, Excelsior. ot Ese -50 
White Grape ......ceeees ...Second 25 
White Grape .5 2.3.5. Mrs. WwW. C. Ruff, Bald Eagle 
hee SLITS bie tne, auerersiots -50 
Perfection cecsaceuie cr 5 B. T. Hoyt, Hamline. eaves Gee seeteretoieee Pee 33!) 
GEO. W. STRAND, Taylors Falls. 
Judge. 
GOOSEBERRIES 
@arnie nce ee ete oe eee Thos. Redpath, Excelsior. ease MAPStset tee -50 
Minnesota Thornless .... s Tea AESES oe he ees .50 
PCA A el cece tiara nate © aca S. R. Spates, Wayzata. Second |e “2p 
Rede iackete 5: te on cieteiaiet bd Mpreaen id ae i ore -50 
(Olsen CGI ering oppuocaoT Alfred O. Hawkins, Excelsior..... FNrSt meee -50 
Mountain Cluster ....... pn $s BAESE t,he .50 
Pearle Ae en oo cote ct eige ce weer LL SU te cient .50 
MOSSCLVIISN ee arccerete rere ele ioreke ACG Hawkins, Mscelsior.> 3. Rirst ee .50 
VOU Stoners ciate sistas 6 sie Gey T ES Ene: lecaiefetae 50 
(Ghigo Ge ea emaoarioosods pSbac: S. R. Spates. Wayzata. So SE CONG.0 trees 25 
DOWN ae 6 wre cstav steno eleiols Mrs. D. W. C. Ruff, Bald Eagle s 
Lake. vee CHITSUO eaters Ay) 
Hous hton ies. er imeleie toils B. T. Hoyt, Hamline. secs IC CONG ete cisterns -25 


GEO. W. STRAND, Taylors Falls. 


ecretary’s orner. 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE CLOSED.—From about July 10th to August Ist this 
office will be closed, on account of the absence of the secretary. 


DUCHESS AS A STOCK,—‘‘Edwin R. Heisze reports that he grafted an old 
Duchess with Ben Davis some years ago and these grafts have been bearing 
for some years, extra fine apples,’’ so says Edson Gaylord, of Nora Springs, Ia. 


STRAWBERRIES THAT DON’? WINTER-KILL.—‘‘My crossed strawberries 
are O. K. with no mulching. I hear from several of your Excelsior growers 
of damage tg their strawberries.’’ So writes Prof. N. E. Hansen, under date 
of May 19th. Has he found the strawberry of good quality that will stand the 
winter without protection? 


THE WEALTHY IN BRITISH CoLUMBIA.—A communication from the secre- 
tary of the British Columbia Fruit Growers’ Association, says ‘‘You will be 
interested to know that a Minnesota apple, the Wealthy, is one of the most 
profitable apples we grow. We havea very widely diversified climate as well 
as soil, but the Wealthy grows everywhere.”’ 


Fruit In [owa.—The June-summary of the Iowa fruit growers shows 
apples 71 per cent, American plums 67 per cent, and the general average of all 
kinds of fruit 68 per cent As near as we can judge, from the reports coming 
into this office, this estimate is not very far from the crop in Minnesota, with 
perhaps a little decrease in the estimate for apples. 


SUMMER MEETING OF THE WISCONSIN HorTICULTURAL SGCIETY.—The 
secretary of the Wisconsin society is announcing the regular summer meeting 
of that association at Baraboo, on Aug. 29th, for a single day’s session, the 
general subject of the meeting pertaining to ornamental horticulture. Liberal 
preminms for native and cultivated flowers in bloom will be offered. 


SOMETHING NURSERYMEN Must Not Do.—The writer has recently re- 
ceived a letter from a Minnesota nurseryman, on whose letterhead is the fol- 
lowing: 

“CERTIFICATE OF INSPECTION. 


This is to certify that the stock at the nursery and premises of 


G1 a ae a , Minnesota, has been carefully examined in compliance with law, 
and that it is free from injurious insects and diseases. 
Year 1906. 
° (Signed) F. L. WASHBURN.”’ 


A nurseryman who has changed the wording of the inspection certificate 
and uses it thus changed on his letterhead is, unknowingly probably, break- 
ing the law, for he has the inspector’s name signed to something which he 
never said, No certificate has been issued which is good for the year 1906. 
The certificate referred to expires on July 24th, 1906, unless revoked, I am 
quite sure that the nurseryman in question did not knowingly desire to mis- 
represent or to render himself liable. At the same time, it is well for nursery- 
men to bear in mind that the certificate of inspection should be copied exactly 
as given, and not to changed in any way,—F. L. Washburn. 
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1,EAF CURL, OR PLUM POCKETS.—The trouble with a plum branch receiv- 
ed from southern Minnesota, that has its leaves badly distorted or swollen into 
a sort of pockets, is that it is affected with a disease commonly known as leaf 
curl, or plum pockets (exoascus pruni). This commonly causes on the plum 
the swellings known as plum pockets, on in the peach a very destructive 
disease known as leaf curl. The most successful known method of preventing 
this disease is to spray the whole top of the tree with strong Bordeaux mixture 
made from the formula, 5 Ibs. of lime, 5 lbs. sulphate of copper and 25 gallons 
water; or a solution made up of one pound of sulphate of copper to 25 gallons 
of water. Whichever formula you decide to use it should be sprayed on the 
trees about two weeks before the buds open in the spring, This as been 
found a very satisfactory remedy for this trouble.—Samuel B. Green. 


THE “SPLENDID’’ APPLE.—Mr. R. J, Cummins brought into this office 
early in Aprila very large, fine apple of excellent quality, which he called the 
‘‘Splendid’’, Atdifferent times during the winter Mr, Cummins has brought 
this same apple into the office, and in September last I saw this fruit upon a 
number of trees in his orchard at Eden Prairie, in this county, and the trees 
appeared to be hardy and were carrying a good crop. Upon correspondence 
with S. D. Richardson, from whom Mr. Cummins secured this tree, we learn 
that it is one of the Oligher seedlings. Mr. Richardson, replying to my letter 
in regard to it, speaks of it as ‘ta better keeper than the Wealthy, fully as 
hardy, a large, light colored apple of good quality and and a better nursery 
tree than the Wealthy, being a seedling of the Duchess and thoroughly tested 
in his locality.” 

A later communication from Mr. Richardson says that the original tree 
bore a crop of twenty-eight bushels last year. It is over thirty years old and 
still in good condition aside from being broken down some from its load of 
fruit the past season. Did not blight any last year. He further says that he 
never saw a tree of this variety, either young or old, injured by the winter. 
All things considered, this is evidently a Minnesota seedling of some value. — 


STORING FRUIT FOR THE STATE FAIR —The usual arrangements have 
been made with the cold storage house of A. Booth & Co. 208 North 5th St., 
Minneapolis, to take care of fruit stored with them for use of exhibitors at the 
coming state fair, and those who are planning to exhibit there are urged to 
take advantage of these facilities for s‘oring all early ripening varieties of ap- 
plesand plums. Apples going into cold storage should be allowed to 1emain 
on the trees until attaining full size and color, but not until they begin to 
soften. When gathered, each specimen should be carefully wrapped in one, 
or, better still, two pieces of soft paper, packed securely in a box so they can- 
not rattle around and sent by express, charges prepaid, to cold storage without 
even a day’s delay. The principal difficulty about keeping fruit in cold 
storage is that it is not stored immediately upon being gathered. Even two 
or three days will interfere seriously with its keeping. Handle with great care 
to prevent bruising, and of course for this purpose none but the very nicest and 
most perfect specimens will be gathered. Tags to be used in shipping this 
fruit to cold storage have been prepared and will be furnished upon applica- 
tion. Address for this purpose, or on any other subject connected with the 
fruit exhibit at the coming state fair, A. W. Latham, 207 Kasota Block, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Store at the same place fruit for exhibition at the winter meeting of the 
society, but always in seperate packages, properly marked on the tag. 
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THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF SHADE TREES. 
CHAS, _M. LORING, MINNEAPOLIS, 

“Trees are indeed the glory, the beauty and the delight of nature.”’— 
Christopher North. 

“The great want of cities is trees.”— Walter Crane. 

“The best poem I ever produced was the trees I planted on the hillside.” 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. ; 

In 1640 the town of Hingham, Mass., passed a vote that 
“From the date hereof thenceforth, there shall be no tree or 
trees cut on the highway upon the pain of twenty shillings, be- 
cause all good trees are to be preserved for the shading of cattle.” 

More than 250 years have passed since this humane order 
was adopted, and we are supposed to have advanced in civiliza- 
tion, and yet there are many farms in this state on which there 
is not a tree growing to afford shade to the cattle from the fierce 
rays of the summer sun. Notwithstanding the Pilgrims were 
obliged to clear the forest in order to make their farms, they 
seemed to have a higher appreciation of the economic value of 
trees than do the majority of the farmers of today. One of the 
significant incidents indicating the public’s appreciation of the 
value of trees was the unveiling of a monument to the memory 
of the late J. Sterling Morton, who did so much to stimulate tree 
planting in every section of the country, and yet “Arbor Day” 
will be his most enduring monument. 

Street and ornamental trees form the most valuable assets 
of many New England cities, especially those visited as pleasure 
resorts during the summer months, and several cities spend large 
sums of money each year for their care and preservation The 
city of Springfield, Mass., appropriates each year from eight to 
ten thousand dollars for the care of its street trees, and many 
cities have an officer or a commissioner who has exclusive care 
of them. 

One of the problems which it has been hard for the courts to 
solve is that relating to compensation for injury or destruction 
of shade trees. As a rule, the damages awarded have been 
ridiculously inadequate. In Minneapolis, one officer has made 
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nearly three hundred arrests for hitching horses to trees. The 
courts have fined these offenders from one to five dollars, many 
of whom caused almost irreparable injury to trees which could 
not be replaced for from twenty-five to one hundred dollars. 
Some recent decisions, however, indicate that judges and jurors 
begin to realize that the value of a fine shade tree does not con- 
sist in its market value for firewood, and the vandals who have 
been butchering whole rows of fine trees in order to make 
stringing of telephone and telegraph wires more easy will find 
that the owners of trees have more right to consideration than 
has heretofore been conceded. 

In the circuit court at Kansas City, a lady was awarded 
judgment for $200 against the Kansas City Home Telephone 


Moving large shade trees. 


Company, whose employes had cut the top out of a shade tree 
six inches in diameter which interfered with the wires. 

Another interesting decision is that recently rendered by the 
supreme court of North Carolina. The Ashville Electric Light- 
ing Company, even after it had provided itself with the per- 
mission of the superintendent of streets, afterward approved by 
the board of aldermen, ignored the protest of the owner and cut 
a tree standing on the outer edge of his sidewalk. The owner 
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sued the company for damages and the jury awarded him a 
verdict for $499.00. The case was appealed, and the supreme 
court sustained the decision. 

There have been some re- 
markable instances of the value 
set upon trees in the amount 
paid for moving and protecting 
them. In an eastern city a tree 
was moved at a cost of more 
than one thousand dollars, and 
it is not unusual to hear of their 
being transplanted at a cost of 
from one to three hundred dol- 
lars. The owner of some very 
old trees in Connecticut which 
were suffering from the decay 
of the heart wood had the decay- 
ed wood thoroughly taken out, 
the surface treated with creosote, 
then painted with heavy lead 
paint. The cavity in one of 
these trees required more than 
fifteen tons of cement concrete 
to fill it. The facing was cover- 
ed with lamp-black to match the 
bark and was corrugated in such 
a way that at a little distance |” = 
the filling could not be distingu- | 
shed from the bark. The cost | 
of treating this one tree was |, 
nearly $400, and the owner was g 
delighted with the prospect of Cleaning a cavity in a white oak on the 
adding many more years to the wards'flled with 15) tons of cement in 1955. 
155 which the tree had already lived. 

The economic value of trees in cities cannot be estimated, 
but it is well known that they are great aids in preventing con- 
flagrations, that they add greatly to the health and comfort of 
communities whose streets are well shaded—and that they 
purify and cool the air scientists have given us abundant proof. 
Purification, as they tell us, is performed as follows: The car- 
bonic acid gas, which is given off by man and animals, at every 
breath, also from every coal of fire, whether in stove or furnace, 
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_is an essential factor in the food of plants. For obtaining this 
gas the under side of leaves is provided with valves of delicate 
mechanism, and so numerous that by actual count 25,000 on an 
average are found on each square inch of surface. This would 
give 100,000 or more of these valves to every ordinary leaf. With 
out estimating the number of leaves on a tree, these figures will 
give an idea of the extent of their purifying power. For cool- 
ing the hot summer air they are no less valuable. The moisture 
absorbed by the roots is transferred to the leaves, and a portion 
of it exhaled through the small valves. This exhaling power 
of leaves has been carefully investigated, and the best authorities 
report that it is sufficient to have a perceptible influence in af- 
fecting the humidity of the atmosphere and cooling the air. We 
all know how refreshing is the air in the woods after a walk 
or drive in the open country, and the comfort of shade in a 
city street on a hot summer day. , 

Several of the states, recognizing the value of roadside trees, 
offer bounties to encourage planting them. 

One of the great needs of Minnesota is better roads, and 
it is to be hoped that in the near future the state will follow 
the example of the eastern states and macadamize the most impor- 
tant thoroughfares and line them with trees. 

In the last report of the highway commissioner I find the 
following: “Trees break the wind and also assist in keeping 
the road in good condition. Especially are trees planted on long 
stretches of macadam roads where they occupy an exposed 
position. The trees afford shade and thus allow the moisture 
to remain in the road without any artificial assistance in the way 
of sprinkling. This in time will remove the necessity of sprink- 
ling the roads, as it has been found that macadam roads protect- 
ed by trees retain their shape longer and do not show wear or 
break up as quickly as do roads not so protected.” 

“.T have dealt with this subject from the practical standpoint, 
but I cannot close without referring to its aesthetic side. 

There are but few people in the world who do not admire 
noble trees on streets or country roads, and wherever they are 
found, such thoroughfares are the favorite drives. 

The man who plants trees is not only a public benefactor, 
he, besides, ministers to his own well being, physical, mental 
and spiritual. He deserves credit for altruistic work, and he dis- 
plays good judgment in securing contentment for himself, there- 
by affording a double motive for his endeavors. Honor and hap- 
piness will be his reward. 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE HOME MARKET BY 
FRUIT GROWERS. 


R. A. WRIGHT, EXCELSIOR. 


That the home market is abused by the average fruit grower 
is a recognized fact. They load the market with inferior fruit, 
put up in all kinds of packages, with but little thought for the con- 
sumer, but expecting them to pay the price for the best fruit 
carefully packed. 

The majority of the growers seem to think if they get the 
fruit into the hands of the merchant or commission man that is 
all that is required of them; the condition of the fruit does not 
seem to enter into their calculations. Take the small fruit for 
instance. How much of it is put on the market over-ripe, soit 
and in half filled boxes, with the poorest always in the bottom! 
This habit of packing fruit, filling the box with inferior quality, 
having a thin layer of good fruit on the top, has become so general 
that the purchaser no longer feels secure in buying fruit because 
it looks good on top. To satisfy himself he must examine the 
whole package by taking the top layer off, tipping out the fruit, 
pawing it over and tumbling it about. Of course this process in- 
jures the fruit greatly, whether it be berries or apples,and this in 
time reduces the price of the package, and the grower is the loser. 

A great many people wonder why the commission man sells 
some cases for twenty-five or fifty cents less than he does others 
from the same shipment, and the reason in most cases is that 
some of the fruit in these cases has been handled and pawed. over 
so much that it has deterioriated in looks and quality ; consequently 
the value has decreased. 

Then again so many people gather their fruit and send it to 
market without knowing when or in what shape it reaches their 
customers. I will cite a few instances that have come under my 
observation during the past two seasons. One party said to me 
“T am not one bit satisfied with my returns from the commission 
man.” By a little questioning I found they had shipped 400 cases 
of berries without ever going to the market to observe the conditions 
of market or fruit. They had shipped on a train that did not 
deliver the fruit to the market till 9:30 A. M. Yet they laid the 
whole blame to the commission man. 

Another party brings in a fine case of gooseberries and remarks, 
“You ought to get a good price for that,” and we do. The next 
day a kick is registered by the purchaser—four quarts of moldy 
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currants in the bottom of the case and fifty cents deducted from the 
sale price. 

Another party marketed 600 bushels of Wealthy apples put 
up in barrels—they looked fine on top. The commission man 
had a good customer who was willing to pay for a good article. 
He purchased five barrels, the commission man delivering them to 
his store. The next day the five barrels were returned. I hap- 
pened to be present at the time and saw them. There was scarcely 
a half bushel of good apples to the barrel and about one and one- 
half bushels in each barrel that should have been kept at home and 
fed to the stock. I asked the commission man what he would 
do with them now. He replied, “Sell them on their merits, and 
take the first offer that comes along.” 

Now there is a great deal of this kind of marketing fruit. 
It hurts the market, it hurts the consumer very much, and in the 
final round-up it hurts the grower. 

There are fruit growers who put up their fruit honestly, and 
when you see the top you know the whole package is the same. It 


takes only a little time to establish a reputation in fruit packing, 


and purchasers will buy without going to the bottom of every 
package. I know fruit growers who follow the honest plan of 
packing their fruit, and they always have ready sale, and quite 
often their fruit is engaged in advance. I have a neighbor who 
delivers his apples to the commission man on a guarantee; his apples 
are never handled over to see what is in the middle or bottom of 
the barrel, neither do they have to stand around in the store until 
they spoil before being sold. They sell quickly and at the top price. 
So we see that there is satisfaction and profit in fruit marketing 
when it is carefully done. 

Before leaving this subject another abuse of the home market 
should be recognized that an effort may be made to correct it. In 
the early fall when fruit is scarce and prices are good, the growers 
all find it out about the same time. They immediately flood the 
market with fruit of poor keeping qualities, and in a very short 
time prices are away down and returns most unsatisfactory and 
disappointing to the grower. Could not this disastrous result be 
avoided? So few growers keep in touch with the market, in 
fact, they never go near the market to see what the supply and de- 
mand are or to note the condition of their fruit after its delivery. 
This custom is all wrong; the grower should take the time once or 
twice a week to visit the market, confer with the commission men, 
and if the market is being overstocked hold their shipments for a 
few days until the market is cleared up. The fruit can be kept in 
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much better condition at home than it can be where piled up in 
the market. Continuing to keep in close touch with the market, 
results will be more satisfactory; better prices are sure to follow 
this extra effort on the part of the grower, and, besides this, 
pleasanter associations will be established between the commission 
merchant and the fruit grower, which will finally include the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. Levi Longfellow :—I want to say a word in regard to that 
paper. Inasmuch as Mr. Wright is a grower and not a buyer, I 
consider that a remarkably able paper, and I am sure I voice the 
sentiment of every merchant in the cit'y when I endorse every word 
he has said, and I trust our members will take the paper to heart 
when they read it after it is published and profit by it. We 
should all be benefited by it to heed the advice given, and it would 
be to the interest of the grower from a monetary point of view, 
and of more value than we can now estimate. (Applause.) 


GATHERING AND MARKETING FRUITS—FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF A COMMISSION MERCHANT. 


GEO. E. BRYANT, MINNEAPOLIS. 


It is evident that opinions differ very widely concerning this 
subject when you consult the grower, the packer, the shipper and 
the salesman or commission merchant, although their interests are 
really in common from start to finish—in fact, a mutual benefit 
proposition. 

This is an era of combinations, consolidations, co-operative 
associations, etc., all for the purpose of getting into closer and 
more helpful relationship. It has long since been demonstrated 
that the fruit business is no exception, its needs and requirements 
are no less, and I will venture to say that it is the most hazardous 
and soul trying business, and yet, when properly conducted, may 
prove the most interesting and profitable. Time has long since 
passed when hap-hazard, go-as-you-please and when-you-please 
ideas will work out successfully. Up-to-date ideas, on purely 
scientific lines, are absolutely necessary to success these days, and 
when you find a successful fruit grower or shipper today you will 
find a man who is wide awake to modern ideas, a man who reads 
and thinks about his business and who appreciates the necessity of 
following his fruit to market often enough to find out from his 
personal observation what is required in the matter of grading, 
degree of ripeness, style of packing, kind of packages, etc. I speak 
from eighteen years’ experience as a commission merchant when 
I say many fruit shippers do not appreciate this, which is of the 
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greatest importance on their part, and therefore they: fail to under- 
stand why their shipments did not turn out better. 

I am frank to say that we receive many shipments of plums, 
crabs and native apples in grain bags and promiscuous sized boxes 
and old barrels with cloth tops, and a letter accompanying from the 
shipper saying this is a sample lot of their finest fruit, very carefully 
picked and packed personally, and that prompt returns at the highest 
market prices are expected. When shipped in this condition the 
fruit is invariably bruised in transit, and if ripe or the weather hot 
decay will occur quickly. The commission merchant must neces- 
sarily sort and repack the fruit in new standard packages, incurring 
some extra expense. Too often shipments made under these con- 
ditions arrive practically worthless and sell for a trifle over trans- 
portation charges. If the shipper is here and sees with his own 
eyes the result of poor packing, he appreciates the services of the 
commission man and takes knowledge home with him which is 
everlasting, for seeing is believing. 

If, as has been demonstrated, our Minnesota berries and small 
fruits have sufficient carrying qualities to be shipped hundreds of 
miles under proper conditions, surely local shipments within a 
hundred mile limit should arrive in prime condition, and when ship- 
pers acquaint themselves fully with the necessary conditions under 
which their fruit must be picked and packed, then, and not until 
then, will the bad order feature be eliminated. 

Fruit of whatever kind should be packed in new, uniform 
sized packages, and the fruit sorted and graded as to size, color and 
ripeness so far as possible, and full measure given—short weight 
and measure work to the detriment of the shipper every time and 
place the commission merchant in a thankless position and unable 
to sell goods for what they really represent. The trade want 
a square deal now-a-days, and when they buy a quart of berries, 
or a bushel or barrel of apples, they have a right to expect the 
amount which that term implies. In seasons past fruit coming 
from certain localities was discriminated against by the trade be- 
cause of the short measure packages used, but I am happy to say 
the short measure package is almost a rarity now compared with a 
few years ago. 

Minnesota has a great future in fruit raising—which has been 
largely experimental—we are now becoming more practical 
fruit growers; our acreage is increasing rapidly, our fruit meeting 
practical demands, and of necessity we must soon seek more distant 
markets in which to dispose of our products to best advantage. 
We have only to look at our friends—and competitors, possibly— 
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in the middle and eastern states, likewise the southern berry and 
truck grower, and not the least, by any means, the citrus and decid- 
uous fruit ranchers of the Pacific slope—and where the most won- 
derful strides of progress have been made the past decade—and we 
realize how possible it is for Minnesota to attain to the same envi- 
able position in the fruit world which she claims with reference to 
bread and butter products. 

Realizing this, large growers and associations should keep in 
close touch with the commission merchant or jobber, who is 
thoroughly acquainted with supply and demand, and work in har- 
mony throughout the year. Selling the goods to best advantage 
depends very largely upon the art of picking and packing and 
shipping at the right time. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.) :—I wish to ask a question in 
regard to berries. You give me a 10 ct. quotation on strawberries 
this morning, and we immediately pick and ship them in twenty- 
four hours, but when they reach you they are down to eight cents. 
How do you account for that? 

Mr. Bryant :—There are a great many conditions which cause 
a strong advance or decline in the market, which the grower who 
is at or near the market understands, but the grower who is at a 
distance does not fully realize those conditions. Supply and de- 
mand, of course, are the chief reasons of the strong changes in the 
market. Very often a large arrival of poor fruit’ causes a strong 
decline; in fact it is pushed on the market to sell for what it will 
bring. There is one thing true in reference to strong declines 
or advances, a decline seldom comes from an over-supply of fancy 
fruit. A decline generally comes from an over-supply of poor 
fruit. which must’ be sold immediately upon arrival on the market. 

Mr. Sahler:—I would like to have a little bit of light on the 
kind of package preferred by the commission men as between the 
bushel basket and barrel for apples. Fruit growers near the large 
cities that have large platform wagons and move their fruit to 
the market in baskets, get it there in good condition, but we who 
live at a distance have to ship our fruit by express or freight, and 
when it comes to the market’ it is somewhat damaged and bruised. 
What is the best package in which to ship our fruit 
so that it will arrive on the market in good shape? 

Mr. Bryant:—For apples I would recommend the standard 
_three bushel barrel. It has been stated by Mr. Wright and by 
Mr. Smith that the three bushel barrel helps the commission man 
to make a sale of three bushels at a time, while the smaller package 
limits him to a bushel or a bushel and a half. That is the strongest 
recommendation. And then another is that the fruit will carry better 
than if shipped in crates or baskets. The barrel is the universal 
package for apples except on the coast, and it will no doubt’ be 
adopted there. : 

Mr. Sahler :—I would like to ask the commission men whether 
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it would be advisible to have a law passed here in Minnesota so 
our fruit would be graded No. 1, 2 and 3 and put this fruit in 
barrels. I see by a recent report I read that they passed such a 
law in Canada last fall. I thought I would bring this matter before 
the society at this meeting to see what the members thought of the 
proposition. 

Mr. Bryant :—There is so much involved in that question that 
I do not feel like making an attempt to answer it. It is a question 
that is well worth discussing, but I think the gentleman would 
get a good deal more satisfaction by writing to the National Apple 
Shippers’ Association. 


CO-OPERATION IN SELLING FRUIT. 
H. B. HOTCHKISS, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


Let us look at the past and the present conditions of the fruit 
grower and then consider his great possibilities in the future under 
systematic control of marketing his fruits. 

‘When the grower starts in the work of production in a newly 
settled district, or in a district where there has heretofore been no 
fruit grown, he has practically a monopoly of the trade and gets a 
good price for his fruit. Why? Simply from the fact that the 
commission houses have looked up these good markets away from 
the growing districts and having no competition put up the price 
and hold it there. Wait a few years until every farmer in this new 
district puts out an orchard and a berry field and puts the fruits on 
the market, and see the condition of this pioneer fruit grower 
change. Soon the home market is glutted, and the supply cannot 
be used, and prices, once profitable, drop below the cost of produc- 
tion. 

Some sharp, shrewd dealer finds that there is a shortage in fruits 
in nearby towns, buys up this surplus crop, often at ridiculously low 
prices, ships to these short crop or non-producing districts at the 
old fancy prices he used to get and reaps a profit which under a 
systematic control of marketing by the producer would have kept 
his business on a profitable basis. 

Does not this lesson teach us that we growers have been at the 
mercy of the dealer with no mercy shown? 

Let us follow up the condition of the producers by reviewing 
ollr own experiences, 

After finding the condition our affairs have arrived at, a few of 
us growers get together and organize a fruit growers’ association 
with the object of bettering our condition. We secure the ad- 
dress of a few commission houses in some of the larger cities not too 
far distant and ship our fruits to them. They in turn sell to their 
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city trade all it will handle; the surplus they send to out of town 
customers where there is no fruit raised or an insufficient supply 
and get the old prices, those good old prices some of us used to get 
when we first started to grow fruit. At first we used to get good 
returns from these commission houses, but have not the prices 
dropped and dropped until there is no more any profit in raising 
small fruits? The commission man sends us a nice quotation on 
the price for fruit, but how often has he paid the price quoted? 1 
have been connected with shipping fruit to commission men _ for 
ten or twelve years, but never have I known one to make returns for 
the price they said the fruit was selling for—not once in the ten 
or twelve years. Pretty hard statement to make, but it is a fact 
nevertheless. 


What has been the result of dealing as an association under the 
old plan of consigning to the commission house? I understand 
from members of other associations, as well as knowing, that our 
own association is in what you might call a dying condition if not 
dead already. There are some of the members in all of the asso- 
ciations who will live in a new or reorganized society, one that will 
be built upon a solid base demanding an honest return for our 
labors, one in which the producer will be the salesman or else have 
such control of the salesman that he can sell only at a_ profitable 
price. 

By co-operation on the part of us producers of fruits, vegetables 
and all farm products, even as the bankers, meat packers, transpor- 
tation companies, manufacturers, mining companies, etc., co-operate, 
and even all of these co-operating, is it not in our power to reap 
even greater profits than these corporations, for are they not one 
and all dependent upon the producers for their raw materials for 
manufacturing, to transport, etc., etc? Oh, let us, as producers 
unite ourselves into the strongest, most powerful unit of business 
this world has yet known or ever can konw! 

Will it not be cheaper for us to hire men to sell our products, 
giving them a stipulated salary, demanding a profitable price, than 
to turn over our produce to these same men to sell at any price and 
return to us any portion they feel inclined to or, as in some in- 
stances, nothing at all? 

I know of one dealer who bought berries in 1904 at 75 cents per 
16 quart case and sold at $1.50 per case. This last - season he 
bought them at 75 cents and 80 cents, and the St. Paul wholesale 
quotation was $1.86. A nice profit, was it not? _Why could not 
the producers have hired a. good business agent, at a good salary, to 
have done this for them and divide this enormous profit of one man 
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between the producer and consumer? There is no reason why they 
cannot if they go at it. It is in their power. 

Last winter at Madison, Wis., two papers were read at the an- 
nual meeting of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society relat- 
ing to this subject of co-operation in the marketing of fruit, result- 
ing in the society taking the matter in hand and appointing a com- 
mittee of three, consisting of Wm. Hanchett, President of Sparta 
Fruit Growers’ Association; D. E. Bingham, of Sturgeon Bay 
Association; and H. B. Hotchkiss, of Eau Claire, Wis. The duties 
of this committee are to formulate a plan under which all fruit grow- 
ers can co-operate in marketing fruit. The duties of this committee 
is no child’s play but rather a task for men in which time and money 
are necessary. It will take the assistance of every fruit grower both 
in time and money to put in operation and carry out a plan when 
once formulated. What if it does? Have we not already put in the 
hands of the middlemen enough money to build great warehouses, 
cold storages, pay handsome salaries and handsome profits to build 
beautiful even palatial homes? Won't we continue this just as long 
as we continue to dump our products in their hands to sell at their 
price and return as much or little as they see fit? Do you not see 
that it is just as important to sell at a profitable price as it is to raise 
the luscious fruit and the golden grain? 

Mr. Hanchett has been called by the Iowa people to present this 
subject at their annual meeting. Now won't you here in Minnesota 
take a hold with your sister state and help control vour own busi- 
ness and place it where it belongs, at the head of all the professions 
and occupations koth in respect and finance. 

I met Frederic Cranefield, secretary of the Wisconsin State Hor- 
ticultural Society, several times after the annual meeting before 
leaving Madison, and he said to me each time “I did not think much 
of your subject when making out the program, but it keeps impress- 
ing itself upon me more and more. The more [ think of it the 
more I see that it is one of the most important questions we have 
to deal with. What is the use of producing the fruit unless we 
can sell at a profitable price?” 


PRIZE PANSIES —1. Buy the best seed procurable—such as Masterpiece or 
Bugnot’s Selected. 2. Sow in August for spring flowering or in June for fall 
flowering, 3. Prepare the bed specially by taking out the ordinary soil to the 
d+pth of one foot and replacing it with a thoroughly mixed and pulverized 
combination of leaf mould and well-rotted cow manure in equal proportions— 
also mix in a little bone-meal and wood-ashes. 4. Keep the plants moist. 
Give some shade during July and August and protect with leaves in winter. 


i. 
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A SEASON’S EXPERIENCE IN CROSS-POLLINATION. 
WM. A. PETERSON, MINN. SCHOOL OF AGRI., ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


The crossing of plants having different habits.and characteristics 
with the possibility of originating some variety superior to any 
of its kind now growing is to me an _ intensely interesting 
and fascinating line of work. It can be carried on by the amateur as 
well as by the professional, though the more knowledge one has of 
the history, past environments and characteristics of the plants he 
is working with the greater is the possibility of success. 


a. Carmen No. 3, a popular variety of potato but very subject to blight. 
6. Solanum commersoni, a wild form of the potato native to South America. 


This season’s work in cross-pollination has been limited to the 
potato and grape, and marks but a beginning of a series of cross- 
pollinations looking towards the improvement of these plants. 

Minnesota annually produces 20,000,000 bushels of potatoes, 
but the increasing loss due to blight and rot during the past three 
or four years has discouraged many potato growers and created a 
demand for disease resistant varieties. It is difficult to determine 
whether this increasing prevalence of potato blight and rot is due 
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to a greater virulence of the disease or to a decreasing vitality of 
the potato plant. It seems as though the latter were the case. That 
there is a great difference in varieties in their disease-resistant 
power has been conclusively proved at the Minnesota Experiment 
Station, where about fifty varieties are annually tested. During 
the past summer the percentage of rot varied with the different 
varieties from one to forty per cent at the time of digging. This 
tendency towards disease on the part of our cultivated varieties 
has led the horticultural department of the experiment station to 
try to originate new varieties having greater disease resisting 
powers. As a basis for this improvement the Solanum commer- 
soni, a species of potato from the upland plateaus of South America, 
was crossed with the Minnesota No. 26 seedling. While this 
seedling is not as good as our average cultivated variety, yet it was 
the only one out of fifty varieties grown that produced fertile 
pollen. In fact, one of the greatest obstacles in crossing the potato 
is to get varieties that produce fertile pollen, for as soon as the 
potato is brought under cultivation it has a tendency to throw its 
reserve strength into tuber formation instead of developing seed. 
Although the seed-ball of the potato normally produces a large 
number of seeds, yet it has been found that the fertilization of one 
ovule, or seed, was a sufficient stimulus to cause the seed-ball to 
develop. A few seeds were obtained from this crossing. 

The object in view in cross-pollinating the grape is to originate 
a grape of good quality which will still be hardy enough to with- 
stand our severe winter climate without protection. The principal 
reason why we cannot profitably grow grapes in this state is be- 
cause of the cost incidental to winter protection, which our com- 
petitors in the eastern states do not have. 

The Beta grape was used as the mother plant in this crossing 
and was pollinated by some of our cultivated varieties, principally 
the Janesville. The Beta grape is an exceedingly hardy and pro- 
ductive variety, but the fruit is small, somewhat acid and inferior 
for eating out of the hand. By crossing it with some of the standard 
cultivated varieties we hope to produce a grape that will have a 
hardy vine, like the Beta, and a better quality of fruit. The Beta 
was used as a mother plant and crossed with the other varieties 
because it has been found that the mother plant has a tendency to 
impart the vine characteristics to the progeny while the pollen parent 
is more likely to influence the quality of the fruit. 

Cross-pollination of the grape is a simple process. When the 
mother plant is in blossom the clusters to be pollinated are selected. 
The open flowers and late buds are nipped off. The caps are lifted 
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off of the remaining buds and the anthers removed. The pollen 
from the other variety is then applied to the pistils, either by using 
a camel’s hair brush or by removing the pollinated cluster when in 
blossom and uniting it with the cluster to be pollinated. Accidental 
cross-pollination was prevented by enclosing the pollinated clusters 
in paper bags. Several hundred seeds were obtained from these 
crosses. ; 


MODELS OF GRAPE FLOWERS. 


a. Perfect flower, partially opened, with cap (4) adhering, self-fertile. 
c. Self-sterile flower (reflexed stamens). 
d. Staminate flower. 


A number of interesting facts were brought out in connection 
with the cross-pollination of the grape. One of the most im- 
portant of these is that there are three kinds of grape flowers, self- 
fertile, self-sterile and staminate. The staminate flowers produce no 
fruit and are only found on vines growing wild. Self-fertile flow- 
ers produce fertile pollen, and vines having such flowers will bear 
fruit even though planted by themselves. Self-sterile varieties pro- 
duce sterile pollen and will not bear fruit unless planted near some 
self-fertile variety. When the vine is in flower one can easily deter- 
mine what class it belongs to by examining the flower and pollen 
grains. Self-fertile varieties have upright stamens and oblong 


pollen grains. A high power microscope is necessary for deter- 
mining this latter characteristic. Self-sterile varieties have re- 
flexed stamens and angular pollen grains. This difference in varie- 
ties is not generally known by nurserymen and is seldom taken into 
consideration when selling the different varieties of grapes. Thus 
it may happen that the farmer will buy a variety which, like a pistil- 
late variety of strawberry, will blossom profusely but produce no 
fruit unless planted near some self-fertile variety. 
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HORTICULTURE FOR THE SCHOOLS. 
MRS. W. T. MCMURRAN, ST. PAUL. 


I am going to make a plea for practical horticulture for practi- 
cal purposes. If I am not’ mistaken as to: “the 
work of this horticultural society, it is of an eminently practical 
nature, and perhaps what I shall say will not compare with the 
discussion that has preceded it on the subjects of forestry, fruit 
culture and gardéning. It is one branch of this work I would 
like to speak about this afternoon, and that is concerning flower 
culture in our state. An outsider like myself, ignorant of the 
science of horticulture, cannot fail to be impressed with the re- 
sults already attained. Everywhere the work of horticulture is 
being expounded, and the work should be explained by such simpie 
methods that everybody may gain a knowledge of it, so simple 


that a child can understand it—and that brings me to the point 


I wish to speak about, of getting the children interested in horti- 
culture. 

Now then, how can we go about it to bring this information 
to the largest number of people in the most effective and prac- 
tical way? I think there is no part of our public so easy to 
reach as the children, and there is no better way of reaching this 
class than through our public and parochial schools. We have to 
go carefully when we get here, because we have to understand 
whether there is a real personal interest in horticulture or wheth- 
er it is a part of a widely expressed movement of schools for 
larger results in educational fields—ana that brings me to the first 
three points I wish to speak about briefly. 

The first point is, are we to introduce the subject in the 
public schools, and are we in touch with the best that modern 
thought has to give; second, of what benefit would such an edu- 
cation be to the child; and, third, would it be wise to provide 
a place in the curriculum as it now stands for this subject. 

First, then, can we through this work get the children in 
touch with the best thought of modern times? I think the high- 
est claim made for modern education is to develop character. not 
merely to develop moral principles, but to develop responsible, 
intelligent and self reliant citizens. High as has been _ the 
aim of our educational system, its methods do not seem to have 
been altogether satisfactory. That character, say critics, is ex- 
actly what it fails to develop. Business men say that many of 
the young people that come from our public schools are ignorant 
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and unfitted to work, and that opinion is confined to a small 
number by no means, but it is quite widespread, and you are all 
perhaps familiar with the complaints. made against this system. 
i believe a step in advance was certainly made when our most 
thoughtful educators came to the conclusion that any system of 
education which is: not supplemented actively by manual train- 
ing is not conducive to character training, and I believe in the 
light of later experience they might have supplemented the state- 
ment by saying that no training was conducive to character 
building that was not actively supplemented by the practical 
things in life. You will notice this complaint is not made against 
such as come out of the Mechanics Art High School in St. Paul 
or out of the State Agricultural College, but, on the contrary, 
one man said to Prof. Weitbrecht, “You do not turn out com- 
mon, plain workmen, you turn out mechanics.” I think the 
graduates of our agricultural school tell their own story. Why 
this difference, this marked contrast and difference? I believe 
the vital fault lies in the lack of this element of practical train- 
ing. I believe you will find you are training simply to the end 
that they receive the principles of ordinary education, but you 
will find that you must train for the actual activities which the 
boys and girls will meet and have to carry on after they leave 
school, and I believe that is the essential element. That is 
rather a radical statement, but I believe experience has borne 
that out. : 

You can teach the children to know the difference 
between the real and the sham, and I believe if you wish to 
produce efficient, earnest men and women you must bring the 
realities into their school life and equip them with the best that the 
modern day intelligence can give them. New there is, I believe, 
a great defect in our graded schools. There is a lack of this 
essential element, and great as the changes have been, I believe 
that the changes that are to come are to be of a much more sweep- 
ing nature, in fact people are coming to demand a change in the 
educational system that will bring children in contact with the large 
matters in life, and children are beginning to feel as well as par- 
ents that it is not only unwise but criminal to turn children out into 
the world with practically no preparation. It is in the graded 
schools where the large mass of children are reached. A large per- 
centage never see the high school, but they leave school in the fifth, 
sixth or seventh grade, much earlier than is required to prepare for 
high school. They go out from its influence, and they are never 
reached by any educational influence afterward. 
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These changes that we desire will not come in a day, but a little 
here and there. Here comes our part. People will have to be 
awakened to the importance of our immense public affairs, to the 
large results we are achieving, the immense sums of money spent on 
our schoo] system, and if we cannot put into the school life, into the 
curriculum of the student, if we cannot put real interest into his 
life, if we cannot fit him for the practical things in life which he is 
bound to meet, then I think we are absolutely failing to comply 
with the trend of modern thought. 

That brings us to the second point: What shall we do with the 


child? In the first place, we want to bring before him just a few . 


of the realities of life. Ifa child is taught to plant trees and care 
for them, it does not make any difference what mark his teacher 
gives him his quality is to be told by those trees, It is a reality to 
him, and it is teaching him that certain results depend upon himself. 
It provides him something that will develop his character, some- 
thing that will broaden his outlook of life and make him think for 
himself. It gives him new aims to follow, and he starts out better 
equipped than if those practical things had not been put before him. 
I wish we could all feel what we would like to have our children 
develop, that broad development in life than which we never find 
anything so sweet. If you give those boys and girls something that 
appeals to their self respect, it stimulates their respect for the rights 
of others, and you have given him something of the greatest value, 
it is what starts a new train of thought. In the few cents he spends 
for a tree he looks forward to a result the consideration of which 
is of the greatest practical benefit to him. There is one thing per- 
haps more important—and I believe it would help to keep the boy 
and girl on the farm—and that is, by putting a little work on our city 
lots the child is taught to work towards a certain definite object. 
If it should turn his attention away from the city and bring his 
thoughts to the grand independence and prosperity of the country 
and the life of the country, then we should encourage him to a 
study of this subject, and such a training would help to solve one 
of the great problems confronting us in the city. I wish there were 
opportunity and the time were not far distant when the industrial 
schools of the city would turn naturally to the country and to 
the agricultural schools for training. 

What can this society do to bring into the schools this subject? 
If you have ever tried it, you will find that it will become another sub- 
ject in the curriculum and will require another teacher. I believe 
there is a place for this subject, and school teachers should study 
this subject, and certain hours in school should be reserved for the 
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subject in the way of supplementary reading. If this horticultural 
society could induce the people of the state in authority in school 
work—and through them the teachers of the state could be reached— 
to take up this work, it would be the most systematic way of intro- 
ducing it, and I believe it would reach the children in the most ef- 
fective way. If they could supply the teachers of the state with 
printed material, terse and to the point, I believe the teachers would 
certainly do all in their power to further the movement. I believe 
if a prize could be offered for literature on this subject, a story, if 
you will, which would kindle the interest of children in trees and 
flowers, just such books as “Black Beauty” and “Beautiful Joe,” I 
believe it would appeal to children just as much as those books 
have appealed to them in the sentiment they are seeking to incul- 
cate. I think such a book would be a great addition to our edu- 
cational work and the effort would be well worth while. 

If in our schools Arbor Day could be observed, if we could in- 
duce teachers to observe Arbor Day, it would be a long step in the 
right direction. The day had almost fallen into disuse until inter- 
est was aroused in it in St. Paul two years ago. It was wonderful 
to see the real interest thaf was created. It was of no more inter- 
est to the children than it was to the grown people. If Arbor Day 
could be observed, not only in sentiment but in a practical way, by 
giving a lesson in the planting of trees, giving instruction in the 
care of trees, and not only in a general way but by going into the 
details, such as how the tree should be set, at what depth, what size 
hole to make, what kind of soil should be used, what variety should 
be planted in certain situations and so on, I believe it would be a 
practical way of giving instruction, and it would be of interest and 
encouragement because the children would know what to do. 

There are so many things that present themselves, and that 
probably present themselves to your imagination also, that I can 
speak of only a few of them today. I believe the best modern 
thought has to be centered upon this problem of education, and al- 
though the movement is a very great one to accomplish I believe it 
will eventually reach every home in the state. If we can bring this 
matter home to you in the way of inducing you to beautify your 
home, in making your child happier and better in his home, and if 
we can make it practical and plain that there is a systematic 
way of accomplishing this result the problem will soon be solved. 
(Applause. ) 

Your president suggests that I say something of what was done 
in the way of introducing horticulture in the St. Paul schools. I 
think the first step in St. Paul was to work all the excuses we could 
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find, because I want to tell you that whenever you touch the school 
system you touch a tender place. The curriculum of our public 
schools has to be left intact, even where slight changes are desired 
to be made. However, there is a place where we can put in this 
subject. There is a subject called “nature study,” and you can 
teach the children without interfering with the curriculum. We 
went to the superintendent of schools in St. Paul, and he was very 
much interested in it and asked us to bring the matter before the 
board. I suppose we should have to go about it in the same way to 
reach the teachers of the state. You would be astonished to find 
the ignorance on this subject. \\ hen we began we were in that list, 
and we have not gotten out of it yet. We went to Prof. Green to 
secure counsel and assistance. We told Prof. Green there was a 
club in St. Paul that believed this was the right thing to introduce 
in the schools. We told him this club-had no money, and we 
thought we could get seed from the state agricultural college, and 
a number of the members of the club thought we could plant the 
seed, and in that way we could get a good many thousand trees that 
we could distribute to the children in the schools. I smile now 
when I think of it. Prof. Green said there was a quicker way and 
asked us why we did not go to the school authorities and get them 
to pay for the trees, and he said he thought he could furnish us the 
trees so we would not have to wait three or four years for those 
grown from the seed. So that offer was made to the children, the 
money was collected, and we were perfectly astonished at the num- 
ber of trees that were sold, it amounted to thousands. You  re- 
member the day those trees were distributed to the high schools, I 
think there were some fourteen thousand, and on that following 
Arbor Day there was such a digging of holes and such planting that 
the earth seemed to be perforated with holes. The holes were dug 
three feet in diameter and eighteen inches deep, and with the trees 
we gave out a little pamphlet with illustrations and concise direc- 
tions as to how those trees should be planted and cultivated and 
cared for. how to protect from sun scald and from root-killing, be- 
cause there was the densest ignorance, and many could not tell the 
difference between an apple tree and any other—so we had to be- 
gin at the very beginning. I think there is a better understanding 
now. That was the way we began. 


The President: It is something to know that over in St. Paul 
there were planted fourteen thousand apple trees this year. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison (Neb.): I would like to say a word in re- 
gard to this colossal ignorance. I had a college president come to 
see me, a good man, a preacher, and I was showing him some of 
my phlox with pods as big as peas, and he said, “Do you eat those 
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things?” Eat them! There was another college president who 
wanted to plant catalpa seed. He had a timber claim and wanted 
to raise trees. He got his seed and planted it and then he came to 
me and complained that it would not come up. I asked him how 
deep he planted the seed—you know the catalpa has a very delicate 
seed. He said he did as I told him to, he planted them like onion 
seed. I asked him how deep he planted his onion seed, and he said 
six or eight inches. I told him he could bid good-bye to his catalpa 
because he would never see them again. I told him he had better 
quit preaching and study trees. (Laughter.) You find this ig- 
norance everywhere, and even college professors pride themselves 
on what they do not know right here. (Laughter and applause.) 
Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.): I think the speaker touched a very 
vital point when she said that in these movements we must touch 
the children, we cannot do much with the older people. A learned 
judge from Colorado went to Chicago with me last year and spoke 
to the children. He spoke of the politics of Colorado. He said the 
Democrats were just as corrupt as the Republicans, and they were 
both as corrupt as they could be, and the only way they could ever 
get clean politics into Colorado was to reach the children, they could 
not do anything with the older people. When they were trying 
those car barn murderers in Chicago, who had committed the most 
atrocious murders ever heard of, I wrote a half dozen questions and 
sent them to Judge Kohlsaat and asked him if he would ask those 
men those questions, and he said he would. One was if they had 
ever been taught nature study in school, planting of trees or any- 
thing of that kind. Two of them said they never had, and the other 
one said he had never heard of such a thing. Another question was 
whether anybody had ever taught them kindness to animals and 
human beings. The answer was that nobody had ever taught them 
any such thing. Another question was whether they ever had any 
pets or anything of their own. The answer was in the negative. 
I have forgotten what the other questions were—they were published 
in one of the Chicago papers—but the others were along the same 
line. They had grown up in the street with none of those elevating 
influences around them, and their training or lack of training fitted 
them to commit the most atrocious murders that have ever shocked 
the world. When you stop to ponder upon these things I think you 
can see the force of the remarks the lady made. I don’t want to be 
outdone by Mr. Harrison or any professor in a story of colossal 
ignorance. A lady said to her husband, who was an eminent pro- 
fessor, “While you are attending to your professional duties, why 
could I not attend to some little thing to keep me occupied, like 
raising chickens?” *Why, yes,” he said, “if you want to raise 
chickens I will get you some.” He bought some chickens. After 
awhile one of the hens acted, as she discovered, as though she want- 
ed to set. Well, she set the old hen with some eggs, the hen knew 
her business pretty well, and in spite of interference she hatched out 
some nice chickens. The lady thought they were wonderfully nice, 
and she took the professor out to show them to him, and he thought 
they were fine chickens. In a few days she said to him, “There is 
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something wrong with our chickens, one has died and the others 
look bad; I wish you would go out and look at them.” He said, 
“T don’t know anything about chickens.” Just then Mrs. Brown, 
a neighbor, came over, and:she said, “Your chickens look pretty 
bad, what do you feed them?” “Feed them?” said the professor’s 
wife, “we don’t feed them anything, we thought the old hen would 
give milk enough to feed the chickens!” (Laughter and applause.) 


NOTES ON WAUSAU (WIS.) EXPERIMENT ORCHARD. 
GEO. J. KELLOGG, LAKE MILLS, WIS. 


Location three and one half miles northwest of Wausau, Mara- 
thon Co., Wis., in township 29, being 174 miles north of Illinois. 

Soil, clay loam, with broken flint rock. : 

Subsoil, clay and disintegrated rock, good under drainage. 

Surface gently rolling, so water will not stand, except one sag. 

Planted mostly in 1896. 

Well cultivated and winter cover crop. 

1904, three times sprayed and no scab. 

TOOy. -”” = so wet, scab plentiful. 

Trees protected by veneers and some injured by the protection. 

The Northwest Greening and Wealthy were not bearing well 
this past season, seem to be suffering from leaf blight, scab and, as 
some call it, a canker in the crotches. I think it is lack of pruning 
from the time of planting. 

It will pay orchardists of Minnesota to visit this orchard of ten 
acres in the growing season, and take notes. Our secretary has 
promised to have a record there for the inspection of visitors. 

There have been planted eighty-one varieties of apples, of which 
the following list was most profitable the past season (there was 
about 500 bushels of fruit) : j 

Duchess, Hibernal, Hamilton, Iowa Beauty, Longfield, McMa- 
hon, Murray, Milwaukee, Okabena, Patten’s Greening, Randall (7-8 
of Goff), Sweet Russet crab, Tetofsky, Thompson’s 24 and 46 of 
Jewell Nursey Co., Wolf River and Whitney No. 20. 

Of the following varieties we have growing ten or more trees of 
a kind: 13 Avista, 47 Duchess, 22 Dominion W., 38 Hibernal, 37 
Longfield, 34 Malinda, 64 McMahon, 81 N. W. Greening, 31 
Newell, 23 Okabena, 22 Peerless, 28 Patten’s Greening, 17 Repka 
Malenka, 13 Tetofsky, 13 Utters, 105 Wealthy and 28 Wolf River. 


The following kinds are more vigorous, healthy and produc- - 


tive grafted on Virginia crab stock: Dominion W., Eureka, Ham- 
ilton, Longfield, Malinda, McMahon, Newell, N. W. Greening, Oka- 
bena, Patten’s Greening, Peerless, Tetofsky, Utters, Wealthy, Wolf 
River, Windorf and Whitney No. 20. 

Plums: Seventeen varieties. The best in 1905 were Cheney, 
Stoddard, Wyant, Mankato, De Soto and Aitkin. : 

Cherries bearing: 25 Early Richmond, 20 Late Richmond, 18 
Montgomery, 1 Vladimir. 
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Mr. Cole: What do you think of wrapping the tree with bur- 
lap? Is it not better than veneer? 

Mr. Kellogg: I think. burlap is one of the best protectors we 
can use on our trees, and I think rye straw is better still; it will 
go into the crotch of the tree. 

Mr. Taylor: Have you ever tried newspaper? 

Mr. Kellogg: Yes, it has to be applied twice a year unless you 
get a good horticultural paper; any others will not do. (Laughter.) 

The Chairman: Have you had any trouble with the Virginia 
crab blighting in the crotch? 

Mr. Kellogg: I have not. 

The Chairman: I have seen it injured very much. 

Mr. Busse: Which of those varieties that you have mentioned 
is the most healthy and bears the most fruit? 

Mr. Kellogg: That beautiful apple called the Hibernal bore 
the best, and it sold at a good price and was satisfactory. The 
Okabena was next. The Hamilton is a new variety and is doing 
very well. It is an Illinois variety. Patten’s Greening is doing well. 
The foliage was good, and the wood made of good growth. The 
Peerless as a tree was all right, but the fruit was scabby. The Long- 
field was loaded to breaking, and but for the scab it would have 
been very profitable. The Longfield did not blight. 

The Chairman: Not much blight this year? 

Mr. Kellogg: Very little. 

The Chairman: I have heard the Hibernal referred to in a 
very slighting way. I have been an advocate of the Hibernal. I 


think the Hibernal is the safest tree for the amateur to plant. I 


wish I had a bushel or two in my cellar right now; I think there is 
nothing better for apple sauce or pie. 

Mr. Benjamin: That is the only apple tree and apple that is 
perfectly healthy. 

The Chairman: As a rule I have not found the Hibernal as 
productive as other apples, but it is an apple that possesses the ability 
to do business long after other varieties of apples have disappeared. 

Mr. O. W. Moore: The wood blighted on my trees this year. 

The Chairman: It will blight on new wood, but it recovers 
very quickly. : 

Mr. Busse: We can always look for fruit on the Hibernal, and 
large fruit, and after a customer buys it once he wants it again. 

Mr. Cook: He doesn’t down our way. 

Mr. Busse: They never blight in the crotches, but in the new 
growth. They never blighted before, but this year everything 
blighted except the Peerless. 


SEED DISTRIBUTION IN GRAND Rapips.—In Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
this spring, the committee on municipal health and beauty of the ladies’ lit- 
erary club will distribute 15,000 packages of flower and vegetable seeds 
among the children of the public schools at one cent a package. Each school 
will be supplied with a list of directions as to the time and manner of planting 
the various seeds and bulbs. Exhibits of the flowers and vegetables grown 
from these seeds will be held in the fall, as they were last season.. 
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NATIVE ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS AND PLANTS 
WORTHY OF CULTIVATION. 


FRANK H. NUTTER, MINNEAPOLIS. 


At the beginning of this paper I wish to make it plain that I do - 


not speak as a botanist but from the standpoint of one who is in- 
terested, not only personally but from business motives, in seeing 
the lists of available material for ornamental planting in our un- 
deniably severe climate substantially increased. 

In consulting the catalogues of many of our local nurseries one 
cannot but be struck by the meagre list of ornamental stock. Of 
course in a new country the requirements of the orchard and 
garden must first be met, and the nurseryman will tell us that 
the limited demand is responsible for the scanty stock he carries 
in the department under consideration. Demand regulates sup- 
ply, to be sure, but I think the time is now at hand when the en- 
terprising nurseryman will find the converse of this statement to 
be also true and that a goodly supply will create demand. 

In orcharding we hear much in favor of northern grown 
stock, propagated on hardy roots, and in ornamentals the same 
rules hold true, and the practice of grafting some of the rarer 
shrubs on tender roots may often explain the failures that attend 
the planter’s experiments. The nurseryman must therefore draw 
on his experience with apples and small fruits to guide him with 
his ornamental stock. If, therefore, he can find native varieties 
satisfactory for his purpose, a great gain has been made; in ad- 
dition to this is the chance that the observer may stumble onto 
or propagate some new and valuable sprout from standard va- 
rieties. Examples of these are found in recent catalogues: for 
instance, two or three varieties of cut-leaf elder, weeping red 
cedar and yellow-barked dogwood. 

In preparing the descriptive list which follows, I have used the 
latest catalogue of a large Eastern nursery which makes a specialty 
of.cultivating, not collecting, native species, checking the same with 
various handbooks, especially the reports of our State Geological 
Survey. 

Although not specified in our title, let us glance for a moment 
at our native deciduous trees. Of course the majority of them, 
the elm, linden, ash, hackberry, etc., are well known and in general 
use. The Kentucky coffee-tree, with almost tropical foliage, is 
native as far north as the Minnesota River valley and is a valuable 
asset to the planter. How few recognize the fact that the ironwood, 
or hop-hornbeam, is a vigorous and shapely small tree, especially. 
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attractive when covered with its peculiar seed clusters. The wild 
cherries are beautiful trees with shining foliage. 

The imported cut-leaf birch is known to all, but in the canoe 
and yellow birch we have large and graceful trees, while the white 
bark of one and the curiously curly bark of the other add to their 
artistic value. On the extreme northern boundary of timbered 
land, and also abundant in northern Minnesota, are found two 
species of dwarf birches, which should prove of value in shrub- 
beries and on lawns. At times their slow growth makes them al- 
most rivals of the celebrated dwarfed trees of Japan, and the size 
of a specimen many years old may be stated in inches, rather than 
in feet. 

At the head of the list of shrubs we find the so-called “broad- 
leaved” evergreens, which on account of our climate and soil are 
supposed to be barred from our plantings. Lime in the soil is said 
to be a deadly enemy to the rhododendrons, azaleas and laurels, but 
chemical analyses have proved this is not always the case. The 
climate is of course the great obstacle, but there are a few 
rhododendrons in this vicinity which have survived some severe 
cold snaps. The laurels are more hardy, and one species, the pale 
laurel (Kalmia glauca), described as an “exquisite little ever- 
green and very showy,” is a native of northern Minnesota, being 
found “as far south as Cass Lake.” 

Other evergreen shrubs which grow in our northern swamps 
and which might to a certain extent perhaps serve to fill the places 
of the box and other tender varieties, are the wild rosemary 
(Andromeda  opolifolia); leather-leaf (Cassandra calyculata), 
blossoming before the snows are gone; the Labrador tea, and the 
bear-berry, which forms dense mats on the rocks and hillsides of 
northern Minnesota and Wisconsin. The latter species will also 
grow in almost pure sand and is found serviceable in restraining the 
wandering tendencies of encroaching sand dunes. 

We have no true holly, but the Ilex verticillata, or black alder, 
while losing its leaves still retains its scarlet berries in winter, like 
its southern kindred. 

Of the true evergreens, the arbor vitae, white spruce, balsam, red 
cedar and white pine are to be found in every collection, but of no 
less value for ornamental purposes are the savin juniper and the 
native yew, with its hemlock-like foliage and red berry, one the 
bush for the dryer hillside the other for the shade and swamp. 

Turning to the deciduous shrubs our list rapidly expands, and 
we can only hastily glance at the many varieties. 
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Of the maples, the striped, or moose-wood, and the mountain 
maple with its erect panicles of flowers, followed by pendant 
clusters of seed, which vie with the leaves in autumnal coloring, 
are large shrubs or small trees worthy of cultivation. 

The hawthorns are of interest to the scientist from the many 
species he has been able to subdivide them into, but of more interest 
to us is the fact that the several varieties of “thorn apples’ found in 
our section are all beautiful small trees when properly cared for. 

Of Juneberries we have several species varying in size and blos- 
som, and while of promise as fruit bearers they might also be 
developed along ornamental lines. 

The chokeberries (Aronia), with rich shining foliage, white 
flowers and brilliant red or black fruit, and flourishing in most 
any soil, should add to the beauty of our shrubberies. 

The New Jersey tea (Ceanothus Americanus), a low shrub of 
our dry wooded hillsides, with its dainty flowers in cream colored 
masses and of spicy smell, is as well adapted to the lawn as the 
dwarf spireas so much advertised by the nurseryman. 

Of the shrub cornels, or dogwoods, we have half a dozen varieties 
valuable for flowers, foliage and fruit in summer, and some of 
them for their colored bark as seen against the winter’s snow. The 
flowering dogwood is known as a southern and eastern species, but 
several local lists and reports give it as found along the Mississippi 
River “as far north as St. Cloud.” I have been unable to find any 
one who has actually seen it in this locality, but if it should be found 
it would certainly be most valuable to propagate from. 

Leatherwood with its yellow flowers in early spring; shrubby 
cinquefoil, continuing the same color into midsummer and fitted 
to make bright the rocky and waste places; and the three harmless 
varieties of sumach, furnishing the crimson in fall to suceed the 


gold of the others, are also on our list. It is to be regretted that two _ 


of the most brilliantly decorated of the sumach family in the autumn 
must be stricken out and classified among nature’s outlaws. 

Of the Rubus, or brambles, probably of little use except in wild 
shrubberies and thickets or to cover and protect some washing 
bank, Minnesota has seven varieties. Of willows, there are thirteen 
species; some of the dwarf willows, seemingly equally at home 
in the swamp or on sandy knoll, are worthy of investigation for 
ornamental use. 

Elders, black and red, are beautiful in our pastures and none 
the less so on our lawns. 

The strawberry bush, or, from its scarlet berries in the fall 
and winter, the burning bush, is a fine shrub of our woodlands. 


se 
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The spireas are some of the mainstays of the landscape planter. 
Three species grow with us, the dwarf meadow sweet (S. salici- 
folia) ; and steeple-bush, or hardhack, (S. tomentosa) ; while the 
larger ninebark (Opulaster opulifolius) forms dense thickets along 
some of the streams in southern Minnesota and Iowa. 

Along the borders of the lawn shrubberies, the native snowberry 
and Indian currant find an appropriate place, and when the foliage 
has fallen the white and red fruit remains to decorate our plant- 
ings. 

The buffalo berries have been overlooked by our eastern 
cataloguer, but are nevertheless a valuable addition to our or- 
namental list, with their silvery foliage and hardy constitution, 
and their fruit’ is also of value to the housekeeper. Though usually 
regarded as a prairie shrub, one variety is found across the north- 
ern section of our state, even to Lake Superior. In this species we 
have also a very promising hedge plant. 

The huckleberry, often to the Yankee a synonym of barrenness, 
is found to be of value as a ground cover, especially in its autumnal 
colors. Three species in Minnesota. 

Several of the viburnums are also found here, going under 
different names, the witherod, arrowwood, sheepberry, blackhaw, 
etc. The cultivated snowball is of this family, but its crowded 
flower masses are not so attractive as the more delicate blossoms 
of the native cranberry bush, of which it is a sterile descendant, 
while in foliage and with its clusters of crimson fruit the former ~ 
far outranks it. 

Last on our list of shrubs we.find the pretentious name of Xan- 
thoxylum Americanum. One cataloguer thus describes it: “large 
pinnate leaves with tropical effect, an attractive and valuable 
shrub”; all this is true, also the following comment, “good to- 
prevent cutting across lots.’”” Any one who has been obliged to work 
his way through a thicket of “prickly ash”, for such is our friend 
in the vernacular, will appreciate the last observation. 

Of vines and hardy perennials, now so much and so deservedly 
in favor, our woodlands, fields and swamps will furnish many 
valuable kinds. 

To sum up the results of our examination of this very com- 
plete catalogue :—of the list’ of shrubs worthy of cultivation, fifty 
species are native to this state, besides some I have mentioned here 
which are omitted from the catalogue; in the long list of ferns 
therein given a large number are among the nearly fifty 
Minnesota varieties; of the native orchids a number of species are 
found growing most luxuriously here, one of them being our 
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state flower; of lilies, bulbous plants and hardy perennials, out 
of 176 species listed just one-half are native with us, and of the 
others one-quarter are represented by allied species, in some cases 
of equal value. 

Even among the cacti we are not entirely left out, for four 
varieties grow in Minnesota. 

With such a showing, in view of the fact that these plants and 
shrubs will develop under cultivation as certainly as fruit-bearing 
plants have done, and that educated taste turns to native growths 


for hints, at least for ornamental planting in any given locality, 
is it not certain that here is a field worthy the attention and study 
of the enterprising horticulturist ? 

Mr. C. M. Loring: I think this is one of the most interesting 
papers I have heard since the session has begun. We know too 
little about our native shrubs. There are so many that could be 
ised to advantage, that I wish the nurserymen would take them up. 
Mr. Nutter spoke of a small tree which is growing ‘in_ our 
state that ought to be cultivated in every collection, and that is 
the mountain maple, the striped maple, or moss bush. I _ have 
tried several times to transplant the young tree or shrub but have 
never suceeded in making it live. I would like to know whether 
any one has succeeded in transplanting it successfully. Among 
the number that were mentioned by Mr. Nutter, some are as 
beautiful as any of the exotics. I wish the nurserymen would take 
up these things; I believe it would be a profitable investment for 
them. 

Judge Moyer: I am glad Mr. Nutter spoke of the Viburnum, 
especially speaking of the Viburnum lantana, commonly known as - 
the haw. It seems to me this is one of the best shrubs we have 
to plant. The shrub is sometimes called the sheepberry and some- 
times the black haw. But I do not know of any shrub that does 
better. I am glad he spoke of the cacti. There is one cactus that 
grows at Ortonville. It has been cutivated, I understand, and they 
are growing it at Lake City. It is a very beautiful cactus with a 
bright red flower. 

Mr. C. S. Harrison (Neb.): May I say just a word on this 
subject with regard to hardy ornamentals? I was very much dis- 
appointed this morning when the reports of the stations came in 
because there was nothing said about ornamentals. There was 
something said about the stomach but nothing about the soul. We 
have run up against this business now of ornamentation and beauti- 
fying the home. We ought not to ignore this subject; it has been 
ignored too much in this meeting, and so I want to chip in by and 
by. The ornamental part is the important part. I have studied this 
matter carefully. I went up to Manitoba last fall to know what was 
hardy and what was not hardy, and although there are some things 
which will not do well in the west, yet there. are a great many things 
that will. There are one hundred and forty lilacs in that column 
that are triumphant here in Minnesota. There are twenty to thirty 
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spireas and as many kinds of syringas that will do as well, besides 
your native shrubs, and there is no reason why you should not make 
vour homes beautiful and adorn your grounds, and there is nothing 
that can be of greater service to you than these things that the Lord 
raised. I have been surprised, and it opened my eyes, to see how 
much beauty is provided for us in the way of that little flower the 
phlox. I used to drive across these prairies, and I saw thousands of 
acres of this beautiful phlox. They took that native phlox over to 
England and made it as big as a quarter of a dollar, then as big as 
a half dollar, and now there are some as big as a dollar. There is 
a flower of the phlox that is larger than a dollar. What I say of 
the phlox is also true of the peony and other perennials. God plant- 
ed them in great profusion. When we adorn our homes we put in 
a twenty-five dollar mirror and a fifty dollar rug, but we will not 
pay more than twenty-five cents to put anything in the front yard. 
Anything we put in the front yard increases in value, but anything 
we put in the house depreciates in value, but we put everything in 
furniture and nothing in the beautiful things that ought to grow in 
the front yard. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: It is a perfect delight to hear Mr. Harrison 
talk on these matters. He has a fund of information on the sub- 
ject that is simply marvelous, and I hope he may live to come to 
our meetings for many, manv years. 


MY SUCCESS IN CHECKING BLIGHT. 
CHAS. W. SPICKERMAN, EXCELSIOR. 


It is not my intention to dwell on the cause of blight, as I do 
not think the fruit growers in general care as much what causes 
blight as what to do for it when it makes its appearance. | am 
aware that a preventative would be the desirable thing, and we may 
be able to bring such a subject before the society later, but the 
thought to be presented in this article is, what to do for blight when 
it makes its appearance in the orchard. 

I have observed: first, if it is ever so wet when the temperature 
is cool there will not be much blight; second, if it is very warm 
and is dry and has been dry for a few days previous to the heated 
term there will be a very small percentage of blight; but, third— 
to the contrary of the above two points—if we have a period of wet 
weather and then the temperature rises to 80° or 85° immediately 
following or at the same time, the vegetable grower will say “How 
things grow!”, but the apple grower can truly say “How the apple 
trees blight!’ Plainly, in hot, dry seasons, not much blight; in hot, 
wet seasons, blight on nearly every variety of apple tree if in a 
blighting locality. 
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Under the above conditions after June 1oth watch all your trees 
for blight, and if you notice that the ends of any of the limbs look 
drooping or wilty, take your knife and raise up the bark, and if 
the inner bark looks black cut the limb off as far down as the bark 
looks black where raised up from the wood. Sometimes the inner 
bark may be black a ways down a limb and of a brownish color 
for a ways farther down the limb, and in such cases it is not neces- 
sary to cut the limb off down below the brown color portion, as 
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many times the portion of the limb that has a brownish inner bark 
will recover. 

Now as to the remedy: Take a knife and slit the bark open on 
the under side of the blighted limb, commencing where the limb is 
cut off or, if not off, where the inner bark ceases to be black, 
and run the cut down the full length of the limb to a big limb or to 
the body of the tree. If the tree shows much blight, slit the bark 
open down the body of the tree to the ground, and in very severe 
cases I would open the bark on two sides of the tree, being careful 
and not have two cuts come close together, If the blight shows on 
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the big limbs near the body or on the body of the tree, slit the bark 
open, beginning above the blighted place and running down through 
to the ground. Especially notice or watch these places, as they are 
susceptible to blight, and it is very damaging to the tree if it is 
blighted here. If blight shows in the top of the tree in several 
places, and the bark on the limbs or a part of the limbs is pale and 
soft looking, under which the inner bark looks brown or black in 
any little place, slit the bark open for two or three feet at least. 
Any one expecting sttccess must not go at it half hearted. Open 
up the bark some distance, in bad cases open the bark in some por- 
‘tion of the tree nearly the whole length of the tree. 

One very important point is to do this operation in time and 
not wait till the tree is dead. Any warm days after the roth of June 
be on the watch, and if the remedy is kept in mind and applied 
properly and in time I think one need not lose a single tree en- 
tirely out of a thousand trees. In a very short time one will see 
a decided improvement in the appearance of the trees operated on. 
Also one may observe where the operation is done in time and 
properly, as the limb cut will not’ blight down any farther, and 
the whole tree will stop blighting at once. 1 have seen the bark 
spread apart one-eighth of an inch in twenty-four hours, but it soon 
heals over. However, the bark seems to spread more or less during 
_ the summer, sometimes one-half inch wide. I have a few specimens 
of limbs here the society may have the privilege of examining and 
any who wish to see the trees in the orchard and will call at my 
place I can show them 300 or 400 trees operated on this Ist sum- 
mer with good results. 

Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.): What varieties were they? 

Mr. Spickerman: Yellow Transparent and Wealthy. 

Mr. Geo. L. Whiting (S. D.): Have you had any experience 


in blighting a couple of inches long in spots along the limb and the 
‘ heart of the wood killed? 

Mr. Spickerman: I have lots of them at my place. I saw sum- 
mer before last where they were blighted in the crotch of the tree, 
a spot of blight as big as a finger or a hen’s egg, two or three inches 
wide, and that was on the big limbs of the tree. If you make a cut 
right through the blighted place it will not blight any further around 
the tree. Of course, this must’ be done in time. You can’t wait 
until the tree is dead or until that portion of the tree is dead. 

Mr J. M. Underwood: In your estimation how does this act 
to stop the blight? 

Mr. Spickerman: Well, it is only a theory, of course. This 
treatment is the result of a little experiment I tried for three years. 
Three years ago I first tried it; I tried it on two or three trees, 
that was all. Two years ago I tried it on fifty trees, and this year 
{ tried it on the rest. I can show you cuts as wide as my finger on 
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a limb of two years’ growth. | can show you another. where it 
commenced to blight again, and I had to make another cut. “I think 
this plan arrests it only while the blighting is going on. 

Mr. Whiting: This cut should be made before the tree is en- 
tirely dead? 

Mr. Spickerman: I said watch the tree, and when you see it 
drooping then cut it. It seems to give the tree a vent.- 

Mr. Whiting: Those spots appear on the side of the tree? 

Mr. Spickerman: If you havea sharp eye you can tell when it 
begins to form, and by watching it you can tell how far it is blighted. 

H. H. S. Rowell: Why do you want to give the tree a vent? 

Mr Spickerman: You can interpret that as you please. I know 
I have tried this, and it has proven itself a wonderful success in my 
orchard. 

Mr. Rowell: In the consideration of this question it is always 
treated in the way of the removal of the symptom, but never as a 
disease. I think Mr. Spickerman has a remedy for the disease, 
but not a preventative. 

Mr. Spickerman: I have not a preventative, and this is only 
a remedy when the blight has struck the tree. 


Capt. A. H. Reed: I did not understand that he touched upon 


the theory of blight in his paper. 

Mr. Spickerman: I have a theory in my own mind, but I do 
not think I had better talk about it here. I might say a word or 
two about it. In my opinion it is caused by the congested condition 
of the sap. 

Mr. Busse: Those trees that were treated, were they affected 
in nearly the same spots on the limbs and trunks as where they 
were treated previously? 

Mr. Spickerman: I cut them both years. 

Mr. Busse: Previous to last season were they affected as much 
as any of the others in the same locality? 

Mr. Spickerman: The trees blighted were in the same locality. 
[ think the locality cuts a great big figure; at least, that is my 
opinion. 

Mr. Brackett: How does Mr. Spickerman reconcile his idea 


with Mr. Cook’s? Mr. Cook covers up his trees to let no air in © 


and Mr. Spickerman provides a vent to let air in. 

Mr. Spickerman: I cannot help the theory, but I can show you 
three or four hundred trees where the method worked successfully. 

Capt. A. H. Reed: I want to say right here that I believe it 
is nonsense to argue or try to prove that blight on apple trees is 
caused by bugs, insects or by bacteria. If the apple tree puts forth 
more foliage than the roots can supply with sap food, you will 
have blight. If the tree gets an early and heavy growth, as it did 
in 1905, starting in May and putting out an immense foliage by 
June, the roots, in my opinion, cannot supply that foliage with food 
enough to keep all branches growing, consequently the tips wither, 
turn red, and it is called blight. My trees this year started early 
in June to blight and nearly every tree in my orchard blighted. 
April, May and June were exceedingly wet months, hence, an 
overgrowth of foliage which the roots could not supply, and as a 
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natural consequence blight ensued. An apple tree set on a north 
slope is less apt to blight than those set’ on a south slope because 
they grow slower and become hardier. The Transcendent is noted 
and condemned by many for its disposition to blight. My Tran- 
scendent trees blighted no worse this year than my Hibernals, 
Wealthys, Patten’s Greenings, Peerless and other varieties. 

Mr. Rolla Stubbs: As far as I have noticed it is worse on the 
- Transcendent and the Wealthy, and, as a general thing, it occurs 
in two or three hours. I have noticed nearly every season that it 
comes during a hot, sultry spell of weather, in cloudy weather, when 
the conditions seem to be favorable to the production of blight. 
After a rain in warm weather, when the sun comes out hot, after 
the clouds have passed away, this blight comes on within two or 
three hours’ time. It is so every season, and I have noticed it for 
more than twenty years. It almost always comes in one day’s time on 
my place. I have noticed where there is plenty of circulation of air 
around the lake and on high elevations it will blight perhaps as 
_ badly as it will on low g round; so it is hard to say what causes it, 
but it seems to be in some way caused by sunshine. Back as far 
as 1850 and 1860 we never noticed anything of the blight, but 
since the trees have been cleared away, since the forests have been 
cut off, it seems to have grown much worse than it was in former 
years. I think that is the most important thing we have to look after 
in the apple business. 

Capt. Reed: My trees commenced to blight in Tae and blighted 
until August. 

The Chairman: The last man I am going to call on to discuss 
this subject of blight is Prof. Sandsten, the professor of horti- 
culture, at the Wisconsin Uuiversity. He has had a great deal of 
experience, and no doubt he can tell us something interesting re- 
garding the blight question. 

Prot] EYP; Sandsten- ~(Wis.) = Ehis: subject’-1s a> vety 
perplexing one. Doctors disagree, although I believe among 
scientific men the agreement as to the cause is quite complete. 
We “all agree’ that--it is due™ to: ‘a. bacterial. ‘disease- of 
which mention has been made, but so far we have found 
no remedy that is effective except cutting out the diseased 
part. The question of treatment is at best only a secondary one, 
and, as some one has said, the conditions under which the orchard 
is taken care of may induce blight, but I do not agree with the 
gentleman who said that high culture and rapid growth are con- 
ducive to blight, for I have seen apple trees growing in a pasture 
and making no more than a two-inch growth that were badly blight- 
ed. It is undoubtedly due to a bacterial disease that enters as de- 
scribed by the first gentleman, and the only way to combat it is 
to cut out the diseased portion, but in cutting it the knife must be 
disinfected, and it must be cut at least six inches below the affected 
portion. If you do not disinfect your knife you are apt to carry 
the disease to the next tree you cut. Cut six inches below the affect- 
ed part and disinfect the knife in a weak solution of carbolic acid 
before you use it again. 
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THE MAN WHO SELLS THE NURSERY STOCK—FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF HIS EMPLOYER. 


E. We REID, ST. PAUL. 


This is quite a delicate subject to speak upon from the fact 
that we have so many nurserymen in the house this afternoon. 
1 always think when it comes to talking about selling nursery 
stock about the little tale I heard regarding a salesman and a 
farmer who happened to be riding along the road together, and 
the salesman tried to get in his work for an order of trees. 

“No,” said the farmer, “ I have been fooled often enough; 
when I buy trees again I am going to drive to the nursery and see 
them dug, and see that the south side of the tree is marked so I 
can set the trees the same way they stood before.” 

Well, they rode on, and when the salesman found he could 
not get an order for trees he approached the farmer on the subject 
of trading horses. It so happened that the farmer was a great 
hunter, which fact the salesman had learned in some way, so he 
said to him, 

“You have a mighty good horse there, and I will trade it for 
this broncho I ride.” ‘ 

“What would I want with your broncho,” the farmer said, 
“my horse is worth three times as much as your broncho.” 

“Yes,” said the tree agent, “but my broncho has some good 
tricks; my broncho is a setter.” 

They rode on a little farther, and while they were still talking 
about the trade the broncho got down on his knees. The agent 
said, 

“There is game around here; I know it.” 

They looked around a little and saw a rabbit sitting alongside 
the fence, and as soon as the rabbit started up the broncho rose 
to his feet. They went on a little farther, and the broncho did the 
the same thing again. The farmer said, 

“T didn’t know that there was any game around here,” but 
when they looked around a little they discovered a covey of 
quail near the road. The farmer was pretty much impressed, 
and as they rode on the broncho repeated his previous perform- 
ance. The farmer said there was certainly no game around there, 
the agent said, 

“It must have been those chickens scratching over there in the 
grain.” . 

That was the third time, the farmer was convinced and traded 
his horse for the broncho, There was no question asked in regard 
to boot, it was an even swap. As they followed the road they came 
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to a stream which they had to cross, and the farmer being a little 
longer in the legs than the tree agent, raised his legs to avoid 
getting his feet wet. He happened to touch the flanks of the bron- 
cho, and down he went in the water. He called to the agent, who 
had already crossed to the other side, and said, 

“What kind of game is he after now?” 

“Oh,” the agent replied, “he sets for suckers just the same 
as he does for game.” (Great laughter.) 

“As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined.” A good up-to- 
date nurseryman seeing a crooked tree, either trims its branches 
or cuts it out, and thus removes the unsightly. Carry this into 
your business and see how it works. A salesman to sell nur- 
sery stock and be successful, it is often said, must be crooked. 
Gentlemen, I cannot agree with you on this point, for there is 
no firm that is going to pay out good cash knowingly to a sales- 
man who they know is not doing a straightforward business. 
Where does the blame rest? Oftentimes with the employer. 
You employ men to work, you furnish them the tools and in- 
struct them how they must secure business, but how many of 
you instruct your men that they should sell stock that will bene- 
fit the planter, encourage him to extend his planting and thus 
create a demand? Many of us look only for today and keep pump- 
ing into our salesmen hot air until they care not what is sold, if 
they are only successful in getting the signature attached to an or- 
der. Some are even so eager that this is no temptation. What we 
should try and instil into our men is knowledge, have them visit 
the nursery, give them lessons how to instruct patrons, get their con- 
fidence in this way, rather than have them classed as “gold brick” 
venders. Gentlemen, this class of trade is doing more to distupt 
our business than anything else, and a firm that will permit its 
men to take orders in such a way is to be classed with them. 


True, the silver-tongued tree-man has done much good, he has 
caused many an orchard to be planted by his stay over night—and 
it is just this point I want to impress upon you: it is equally as 
easy to sell varieties and furnish stock that will prove of value as 
to sell stock that is of no value. Instil in your men the value of 
knowledge, what is best suited and most profitable to plant. Do 
not, because you have a surplus, urge them to sell what will be of no 
value, but try and create a demand. An illustration: You are 
aware that in our own state there is being sold each year thousands 
of-trees that are of no value, coming from other states, such as II- 
linois, Ohio, Iowa, Nebraska, etc. They send men to canvass and 
take orders for stock which is not hardy, they sell Baldwin apples, 
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Black Tartarian cherries, Bartlett pears and many other things, be- 
cause their platebooks are made up of such plates—and it is what 
a man talks he sells. Hence, if you educate your men and put the 
proper tools in their hands, they will take orders for stock that is 
of value to the planter. Instil into them the value of the Minne- 
sota product. Create the demand and point out the way for them 
to secure business that is lasting, that they can go back year after 
year and secure business in the same territory. 

On the other hand, you may have only the thought of today and 
have no reputation at stake, the same as the unscrupulous tree 
dealer who takes orders for Russian olive because they are hardy, 
and finds when he is ready to pack they are a short crop and can- 
not be had—still the orders have been taken and are on good peo- 
ple. What is to be done? I have heard that some have packed 
yellow locust. This personality is one to be feared by planters of 
trees, and it is he whom planters should guard against. It is he 
who has wrought the great injustice, and we as nurserymen must 
take the blame. This same dealer has nothing to sell but can sup- 
ply anything from A to Z. He usually talks that which shows great- 
est profit, not knowing the market until ready to pack, and how 
often he finds varieties sold short and not to be had! He usually 
buys where a dollar will purchase the largest quantity, not quality. 

Many illustrations could be cited in this way. When in the 
east, the writer knew of a dealer who was ready to pack and had 
sold a great many of Campbell’s Early grape. They were new, and 
the retail price was $1.50 each, the wholesale, 75 cents each; Wor- 
dens were used instead at! the cost of three cents each. His argument 
was, “I never expect to see these people again, and they do not 
know the difference.’ One party had bought many sweet apples. 
In packing the trees were placed in trenches, and two men given 
him to run his sales. Going there later on, when the packing was 
being done, I heard one of the men say, “Here is a tag for fifty sweet 
apple trees, and none left, give him those,” (pointing to a quantity 
that still remained). “It all depends on what kind of soil they are 
planted, whether they are sweet or sour.” 

Another illustration relates to how eager we are to secure de- 
liverymen. You know that in many cases he is just as essential as 
a good salesman. The delivery was ready, the trees arranged, so 
that they would be handy when the rush came: The deliveryman 
had the list gone over by a merchant, and going down the list found 
“Sam Smith.” “Here is one you will have trouble with, Smith won’t 
pay.” His order was for $30.00—the first thorn. He began to 
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worry, “What was to be done with Smith’s order?” Every one that 
called was apprised of the order that would be sold cheap, and so 
it could be distinguished from the others a blue pencil was used with 
the letters, N. G. in large size across the face of the tag. Along in 
the afternoon, when the rush was on, he noticed a man going along 
the trenches lookin+ at each bundle carefully and examining each 
tag. When the deliveryman approached him, “Can I do anything 
for you?” “Don’t know, guess I have some trees here.” (Going 
over his book.) “What is your name?” “Sam Smith.” “Oh yes, 
Mr. Smith, I have some trees for you. I noticed your order when 
we were packing, saw it was the largest order in the delivery, and 
I personally selected you the finest lot of trees in the nursery. See, 
here they are. Just look how straight each tree and perfect the head, 
and such a root system cannot be had.”’ Smith was not able to get 
in a word but was looking closely at the trees, also at the others, 
and at last he noticed the letters, N G. on the tag. “What does 
this mean?” enquired Smith, “I do not see it on any other bundle.” 
ae is tell you, Mr, Smith, how I came to put those letters, N G, 
on the card. When we were packing I instructed the boys to put 
in each package three gooseberries, as a gift, and as I personally 
selected your order and was out longer in getting it ready to pack 
the boys informed me on my return they had no more gooseberries, 
so there are no gooseberries in this package. I went out and dug a 
dozen of currants, which are here,” pointing at a package with a 
lost tag. 

No other vocation surpasses that of tree-men in possibilities and 
surely none other in antiquity. From that very remote date when 
Adam was lured by the beguilement of Eve into tasting the forbid- 
den fruit down to a more recent date when Jeff Davis was to hang 
to a sour apple tree, the fruit and fruit trees of the earth have been 
largely identified with its history—and have exercised a good part 
in shaping its destiny. 

Would it not be curious as well as interesting to have some 
noted theologian try to determine just what effect it would have had 
upon the human race had the apple of which Adam partook been a 
juicy Yellow Transparent or a crisp Patten’s Greening sprayed with 
arsenites and copper sulphate, instead of that sour crabby Pyrus 
baccata. Had it been possible for some fruit-tree agent to have ex- 
isted, who could with the assurance of his class gotten as much as 
one foot inside the garden gate, then I feel sure no human power 
could have expelled him until by the aid of his soft sounding 
phrases, his sweet scented voice—in addition to the showy plate 
book, he had succeeded in stocking the garden of Eden with all the 
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choicest fruits earth could afford. Lamentable as the facts may 
seem, there is every reason to believe that those early inhabitants 
were not privileged to enjoy the society of the gay and instructive 
tree-agent of today, but that he is a product of a much later age. 
Some would insist that he came to live after the Christian era. But, 
leaving the date of his origin, the important fact is that for many 
hundreds of years the fruit tree has been given great attention, but 
it has only been in recent years so much attention has been given it. 


Contrast, if you can, today with the past, and you may draw par- 
tial pictures, but you can never. plant the real facts. Largely 
through our instrumentality and that of our salesmen, the laborer 
of today can dine off delicious fruits that but a few years ago 
were esteemed as luxuries only to be served in the palaces of the 
rich. Today the king at his royal table and the laborer from his tin 
pail enjoy alike the Elberta peach and the Campbell’s Early grape. 
Warriors have not done half such deeds, and their names are handed 
down from generation to generation, but the poor humble tree-man 
can never attain this topmost rung of notoriety, but must pass from 
the present into the future, lay down the platebook, hang up the 
hoe and go to the place all good tree-men go. 


A CONCRETE FRUIT STORAGE HOUSE. 
A, BRACKETT, EXCELSIOR. 


We are all aware that the nearer we keep an apple, so 
far as both moisture and temperature are concerned, at an even -de- 
gree. the better it® will’ keep, and ‘the - freer we —keepeem 
from any contact with decaying wood, paper or anything of that 
sort the better the apple will retain its flavor. I have here a 
sample of a “gold brick.” It is not the kind we usually read about, 
but it is a gold brick to the man who wishes to build a house in 
which to store his fruit. It is a concrete brick made of sand and 
cement, and it is something that any man can make himself if he 
has sand, and it takes “sand” to do almost anything. If you will 
build a wall of this brick, in layers two inches apart, making a ten 
inch wall with an air space of two inches, no moisture or frost 
can pass through, and you will have a cellar that will last a thousand 
years and in which you can store almost anything. If you want 
to make it perfectly safe so there will be no danger of frost passing 
through in this severe climate, make a wall 16 inches thick with 
two air spaces. Put inacement floor. For a flat roof lay a false 
floor and then lay iron rods across to reinforce the cement, and on 
this false floor put from four to six inches of cement, and you 
have a roof for your cellar, or if you want to put a building on 
top you can do so and use it for a packing house. In such a 
house you will have room for a large crop of apples and other 
fruit, and no fire will ever burn it up. 

Mr. Philips: How large are the rods you use? 

Mr. Brackett: They are half inch iron rods. 
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MEMBERSHIP AUG. 47H.—Annual members, 1993; life members, 171; 
total, 2164. 


PREMIUMS FOR CANNED PriUMS.—The attention of our members is again 
called to the five valuable premiumis offered to exhibitors of canned Minne- 
sota plums, the exhibit to be accompanied by the recipe for canning same, 
to be made at the next winter meeting of the society Full details as to this 
special, feature of exhibit at the meeting are to be found on page 240 of the 
June issue of this magazine. Please refer at once back to this and read again 
the particulars as to this offer. We hope to secure a number of valuable 
recipes thereby, and competition is open as usual to any one in the state. 


CANNING Facrory At LONG LAKE.—A company has. been organized 
amongst the fruit growers connected with the Lake Minnetonka Frnit Grow- 
ers’ Association, and a canning factory built at that place, which is now in 
successful operation. Such an outlet for surplus fruits has been found indis- 
pensable in connection with the successful operation of any large fruit grow- 
ers’ association. It takes care of the surplus crop at a reasonable price, 
when it might otherwise be, in many cases, an almost total loss to the growers. 
We shall watch the operation of this new business enterprise, it being near 
us here, with interest and expect to hear of its proving a valuable accessory to 
the large fruit growing industry now developing on the north shore of Lake 
Minnetonka. 


FRUIT EXHIBIT AT THE COMING STATE FaIR,—What are you planning 
to exhibit at that time? There will be room for four or five thousand plates 
of fruit, and we rely on the fidelity of our members in the work of the horti- 
cultural society to see that every inch of the space is taken, A satisfactory 
premium list and the pleasure as well as profit growing out of competition 
there, ought to make it easy this vear, as it has been in the past, to keep up 
to the maximum our fruit display. As superintendent in charge of the fruit 
display, the secretary is especially interested that this should be so and 
would like to hear from any who are contemplating exhibiting at that time 
and especially if they have not heretofore exhibited fruit at the state fair. 


$100 FOR A PLUM SEEDLING.—On page 280 of the last annual report of - 
this society, that for 1905, will be found the offer made by Mr. Chas. M. 
Loring, of Minneapolis, of $100 for a new seedling plum and the conditions 
pertaining thereto. Only one entry was made for this premium last year, but 
it ishoped that this early notice will bring out a number of entries and that some 
one of them will succeed in capturing the $100. The prize has not been hung 
so high as to be out of the reach of some extra good seedling, that may 
be even now growing and fruiting in Minnesota. Competition is not confined 
to Minnesota by these conditions, but the tree producing the fruit ‘‘must be 
hardy in Minnesota,’’ Entries for this premium should be made with the 
secretary, and directions will be sent by him as to where the fruit is to go for 
testing, or if the time is too short for correspondence it may be sent at once 
to the secretary. Who is to take this prize? 
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HORTICULTURAL HALL, HOME OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY.—The 
secretary had the pleasure of visiting in July the newly erected home 
belonging to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. This association 
is not a state horticultural society in exactly the same sense as the 
Minnesota society, though it does receive aid from the state in the way 
of some premium money to be offered for certain purposes. The 
Massachusetts society has a home costing $295,000, on ground costing 
$225,000, but as they had recently s»ld the site of the original home belonging 
to the society for a considerable larger amount than the two above named 
sums combined it was not difficult to make this splendid investment. The 
building contains a very large exhibit room two stories high, lighted through 
the roof in part; a magnificent room for the meetings of the society; on the 
third floor one of the finest libraries the secretary has seen, containing prob- 
ably the largest assortment of horticultural literature in America; the 
secretary and treasurer have their offices, and other necessary appartments are 
to be found, on that floor also. We did not envy the Massachusetts society 
but look forward with interest to the time when the Minnesota society can 
take unto itself also an equally desirable habitation. When and where will 
that be? 

DEATH OF H. G. ACKLIN.—Mr H.G Acklin, of St. Paul, passed away 
early in May, the exact date being not now known to the writer. He had 
been a member of the horticultural society for many years and while 
especially interested in beekeeping was also a very regular attendant at the 
meetings of the horticultural society and a loyal member. He will be 
especially missed in the beekeepers’ association, in the deliberations of which 
society he Occupied a prominent part. 


DEATH OF JONATHAN FREEMAN.—The death of this well known and 
useful member of our society occurred unexpectedly at Grand Junction, Colo., 
where Mr, Freeman was temporarily staying. He passed away on July 5th 
after a brief illness of typhoid fever. Mr, Freeman was a resident of Austin, 
in this state, For some time he officiated as secretary of the Southern Min- 
nesota Society and later was elected one of the vice-presidents of the state 
society, meeting with us at the annual state gathering a number of times. 
He was v ‘ry much interested in the horticultural development of the state 
and showed his love for the work in every possible way. We regret that his 
name is so soon added to the long roll of those who have passcd on. We 
hope to be able to publish a biography of Mr. Freeman in a later issue. 


DEATH OF O, M. Lorp.—Mr Lord passed quietly away to his rewaid on 
the 21st of April. His death has been for some time expected, as his health 
had been failing gradually for a number of years. To the last he maintained 
his interest in the society and its work as expressed in many ways. His 
death occurred at his home in Minnesota City, near Winona, on the place 
where he has passed so many years of his long life of upwards of eighty years 
and where his experiments in frnit and flower culture were conducted. Mr. 
Lord’s wife died sometime since, and as the remaining members of his family 
are widely scattered it is thought likely that the place will go into the hands 
of strangers, but though we may not continue to receive the results of Mr. 
Lord’s work there, yet what he has accomplished as recorded in our reports 
is an invaluable contribution to experimental literature in the Northeast. A 
fuller reference to his decease may be looked for later. 
Ns] 
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THE MAKING OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA A GREAT 
AND POPULOUS COUNTRY. 


GEO. H. MAXWELL, CHICAGO. 


National Irrigation Association. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am afraid from the introduction I have had by one of the 
ladies who has_ spoken before me that you may have formed 
the opinion that I am a very dangerous individual. I must 
confess that when I spoke at the forestry congress at Washing- 
ton last January I was filled with a good deal of indignation 
that may have made my address there appear more lurid than 
it otherwise might have seemed. 

I have not come here in any spirit of antagonism or ag- 
gressiveness at all. I have come more in the spirit to which 
the Good Book refers when it says: ‘Come, let us reason to- 
gether.” It seems to me if the people of Minnesota can be 
made to see this question of forestry in the light of the broad 
relation it holds to the welfare of the people of the whole state, 
that instead of any movement existing in Minnesota to reduce 
the area devoted to permanent forest cultur¢—because that. is 
after all what the reserve is and nothing else—they would im- 
mediately begin a movement to increase the area. 

I have heard the statement made—and I have never seen 
it contradicted—it was made by Mr. Deffelbaugh, the secretary 
of the American Lumbermen’s Association, at the Trans- 
Mississippi Commercial Congress, at Seattle, that as we are go- 
ing on at present in this country, sweeping away our forests in 
order to supply the commercial demand for wood and timber, 
unless a system of replanting is adopted throughout the nation 
forty years from to-day we will have exhausted our supply of 
wood and timber. 
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That means something more than the exhaustion of a 
source of commercial prosperity. It means something more 
than as though you had underneath the soil of Minnesota a 
mine of some valuable mineral which you might exhaust and 
still leave the earth useful for agricultural purposes. 

It is something to which few men, except students, have 
given much thought, but the fact is that more deserts may yet 
be formed on the surface of the earth, and that there are at 
present enormous areas of country in Asia and Africa where, 
in times gone by yet clearly within the records uf history, there 
were thriving and populous nations. Today they are nothing 
but deserts and swamps. You are all familiar with the condi- 
tions on the plains of Mesopotamia, where Babylon of old ex- 
isted in the midst of its multiplied millions, and where to-day 
the hyena and the jackal, the tiger and the lion, prowl at night 
through the swamps and over the desert, and where a human 
foot is rarely set, and where no human sound mingles with the 
cries of the wild animals. How many are there in this state 
who have taken it seriously into consideration that if the peo- 
ple of Minnesota are not more wise in their day and genera- 
tion than were the people of those ancient lands you may des- 
troy all your forests and wear out your soil and eventually re- 
duce this magnificent state of Minnesota to a desert of sand, 
depopulated and uninhabited. 

That is a strong statement, but it is nothing but what is 
true. The soil of this state over an immense portion of its area 
is not a strong soil. It is not a soil that will stand up year after 
year under continuous cropping without fertilization and keep 
on producing. You do not have to go to Asia or to Africa to 
find lands that are practically worn out and useless to-day; 
you find them in many old settled portions of our own United 
States. 

Now I want to talk to you today about a subject that is 
near all your hearts, but I want it understood that I speak of 
it in an argumentative sense and in the hope, possibly a futile 
one, but in the hope, that if there are here today gentlemen from 
northern Minnesota who are interested in the development of 
that portion of this great state, that they may be willing to 
take up that magnificent work along the right lines and make 
of northern Minnesota a great and populous country, instead of 
developing it along lines which will deteriorate it and in the end 
possibly put large areas of it back to a desert. (Applause.) 

You take that great country up there,—and I will speak of 
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it now without regard to the forest reserve with all that lace- 
work of beautiful lakes, and with its miles of swamp lands and 
large areas of very light sandy soil. The proposition is now to 
drain all that land, if I am right in my understanding of it. I 
believe I saw in a paper that 11,000,000 acres of land could be 
drained and the land made available for agriculture. I am not 
here to warn you against draining it. I am here to warn you 
against draining the sandy land by wrong methods. There 
is a way that sandy land can be drained and devoted to agri- 
culture wherever it is best that it should be so done, but it 
should be accomplished in the right way. 

In the first place, you can never get the national govern- 
ment through its law making body to spend the money of the 
whole people of the United States to drain those lands that 
drain into the Mississippi, as they have drained the swamps of 
Indiana and turned that water down into the Mississippi river. 
A portion of it, at least, would go into the Mississippi river, and 
we all know that the residents of the lower Mississippi valley 
are living along that river under the shadow of those great 
levees in mortal terror of their lives and property with every 
new, great flood that comes and crawls an inch higher up on the 
levee than the last flood did. 

Why is it that there is a steady rise in the flood plain of 
the Mississippi river? One of the chief reasons is that in the 
early history of the country the enormous area of territory 
which drained into that river was a grass covered region or a 
forest covered region or a great swamp region, as it was origin- 
ally through Indiana and a large part of Illinois, and when the 
rains came the swamps, the matted grass, the great, spreading 
trees and the underbrush held back to a great extent the water; 
today it flows uninterruptedly into the river, and the volume 
of those floods is immeasurably increased. 

Now they have waked up to the fact in the lower Mississip- 
pi valley that if they ever expect to live in safety on the plant- 
ations and in the cities and villages that line the lower reaches 
of the Mississippi river the problem as a whole must be solv- 
ed by the national government and the states in co-operation 
along a great, broad national policy which will recognize the 
fact that there is a broader, a better and a higher reason upon 
which to place the building of levees and the planting of forests 
than the mere question of navigation; that it involves the ques- 
tion of the extension and maintenance of the agricultural area 
of the country, which is the cause of all of our prosperity, and 
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that if you are going to solve that question at all you must 
solve it as you would if you stood at the mouth of the Father 
of. Waters at its highest flood, looking up that river and realiz- 
ing that the great volume of water that comes down that stream 
had its source originally in million upon million and millions 
upon millions of little, trickling streams that had their birth in 
the drops of rain that fell from the heavens, and if you are go- 
ing to control the floods you must go back to where the rain- 
drops fall and hold back those drops. (Applause.) 

You must do it, for one thing and as one way, by an enor- 
mous and comprehensive system of tree planting, And there is 
more than that reason for planting trees. Trees will not only - 
make great artificial reservoirs to hold back the flood waters 
from all the lower rivers, but they will supply our commercial 
needs and regulate the flow of the tributaries of that river. Let 
that broad idea once find lodgement in the public mind, and the 
people of the whole Mississippi Valley and all its tributaries, 
from the Alleghenies to the Rocky Mountains and from Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico, will realize that there is one problem 
that the people of Minnesota and the people of Mississippi 
should clasp hands on, and that is, that we should plant those 
vast new forests and should bring under successful cultivation 
every possible acre of land that can be used for making homes 
for farmers (applause), and, as a result of doing so, that we can 
control the whole volume of the floods. If we go at it that way 
we will have the people of this country doing it with the same 
determination to overcome any obstacle that they are showing 
in the digging of the Panama Canal. 

When the American people grasp a great national ideal, ob- 
stacles only stimulate them to higher action, and it would be so 
with that great problem. The difficulty has been that the prob- 
lem has been sectionalized. The plantation owner in Mississip- 
pi thought he needed nothing but a levee, the owner of swamp 
land in Illinois thought he needed nothing but a ditch and today 
the owners of swamp lands in northern Minnesota draining in- 
to the Mississippi who are interested in its development think of 
nothing but local interests. 

Now, my good friends, let me say this to you: I came into this 
forestry and irrigation work from the west, California being my 
native state, and the national irrigation movement made no im- 
portant growth until the last six or seven vears. For more than 
a quarter of a century the people of the west, from one section 
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or another, went to Congress with petitions for appropriations to 
aid irrigation, and they failed every time, and they never had the 
slightest shadow of success until the time came that the national 
irrigation movement was projected right into the eastern part 
of the country, and it was made clear to the merchants and 
manufacturers and-to the great industrial institutions in this 
eastern country that every dollar spent for irrigation would 
bring another dollar into the arteries of commerce and that every 
man practically would be benefited. The moment the American 
people grasped that idea, national irrigation was assured. 
(Applause.) " 

I say to you that whenever the people of northern Minneso- 
ta grasp that broad, national idea of reclamation, it will not be a 
question of making the town of Cass Lake grow, but it will be 
a question of making the United States a greater nation. 
(Applause.) Then, and not until then, will the national govern- 
ment extend to you a helping hand in the reclamation of the 
swamps of northern Minnesota. When you get national help 
you will get it not only because you are going to demonstrate 
that large areas of these lands are capable of being turned to 
agricultural use; you will get it because you will also pledge 
yourselves that you will establish a great, permanent natural 
reservoir that will add ten times the amount of acreage to the 
forest reserves than exist in Minnesota today. (Applause.) In 
this state, where lumbering is one of the great industries, you 
ought to be today planning through the national government 
the means of growing timber in your state to be harvested in a 
comparatively few years to come by the active men who will 
then be working in the interests of lumbering. Your cut-over 
forest lands should be replanted and not allowed to be cut off 
and go back to a sand barren. Lumbering in this state should 
be looked upon as a permanent industry, just as much as the 
growing of a crop of barley, wheat, oats and corn, and the har- 
vesting of those crops today. You should plant forest planta- 
tions in different places throughout the state of sufficient area 
to eventually supply all the needs of the people of your state 
_for wood and timber through all the years to come. It will 
take longer to raise a tree than it will a stalk of corn, but it will 
grow to maturity just the same. 

This is a serious matter. If you will go over a map of 
Minnesota you will find that probably one-fifth of the total area 
of this state (which I understand is about 85,000,000 acres) is 
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better adapted to permanent forest culture than to any other 
use to which it could be devoted. 

The question in this state today—and the people of the en- 
tire country are going to see it in a few years—is a question not 
of one little reserve up here in northern Minnesota being pre- 
served, it is-a question of planting many millions of acres of 
new forest to be harvested from year to year, beginning as soon 
as it is grown to maturity, in order to supply the enormous and 
increasing demand for lumber that is going on by reason of the 
rapid development of our country. Instead of trying to get 
forest reserves in Minnesota opened, the thing to do is to get 
some more of them created and planted. (Applause.) You 
do riot need to put them all in one place, you do not need to 
put them all around one town; let them be divided here and 
there among many places, because that is the only way to pre- 
serve the lumber industry. 

The forest question in this state has a different aspect than 
it has in the country whence I come. You can cut off a forest 
in Minnesota, and if the land goes back to a desert after a few 
years of cultivation it only affects one community, and a com- 
munity not commercially connected with it might not be affect- 
ed by it to any great extent. On the other hand, I come from a 
state where, over a great area of that state, absolute destruc- 
tion will follow of all interests if the trees on the mountains 
which conserve the water supply for irrigation are destroyed. 

We have in California trees that were great trees when 
Christ was on earth, and there is a romantic reason for pre- 
serving them which is entirely separate and apart from com- 
merce and agriculture. With you the question of tree plant- 
ing is a question which should be treated with a cool, calm, dis- 
passionate and unprejudiced mind, as it involves one of the 
great industrial problems of your state. 

I want to point out to you the unwisdom of reclaiming some 
of your sandy lands by drainage in the ordinary way. If you 
put in a system of open ditches in that country, as they are doing 
in parts of Minnesota today, and as they are doing in a great 
many places in the Mississippi valley today in draining swamps 
into the river, what will be the result? If you drain the sandy 
land out in that way, lower the water table down as far as you 
would probably have to do to drain those overflowed lands and 
turn them into farms, you may lower the water table to a point 
where you have nothing but the surface fertility to depend on, 
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and in a few years that will be exhausted, and the country will 
go back to an irreclaimable desert. 

On the other hand, if you will go into that country and, 
wherever it is practical, instead of draining it out, preserve 
every lake that is there as a natural reservoir, and put hydraulic 
dredges out into the lakes and into the shallow swamps, and 
pump the sand and silt out of the bottom, that is to a greater 
or less extent vegetable matter, pump it out on lands that can 
be raised to a point so they may be cultivated, after being pro- 
tected by a low levee, but never lowering the water table below 
a point where capillary attraction will draw moisture up to the 
roots of growing crops, you can reclaim a good many thou- 
sands of acres in that northern country by a combination of 
irrigation and drainage and intensive cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion of small farms. 

If you have never seen those hydraulic dredges work you do 
not realize what I mean. They run a great, long pipe way out 
into the water and the dredge draws up the sand and discharges 
it out on the land. That may bea slow process of reclamation. 
It would be a great big scheme that you cannot carry through 
in two or three years, but it will reclaim the land faster than you 
can find good gardeners to cultivate it. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) You establish a combined system of drainage and ir- 
rigation and open a small farm system, where you can develop 
a community of intensive farmers raising a crop on ten acres, 
farming as they do in Germany, Belgium, Japan and France, 
where ten acres will produce more than one hundred acres 
in northern Minnesota today, and the small farmer with that 
kind of farming can afford to irrigate, can afford intensive culti- 
vation, can afford to fertilize, where the man with 160 acres of 
land cultivated according to our American ideas will fail every 
time. Somebody will say we do not get our gardeners from 
France, but a few hours ago I was talking to 500 students over 
at your farm school who will solve this problem. 

You want forests, and you want agricultural Iands in this 
country; you want all kinds of prosperity, and you want all 
kinds of splendid institutions; but I tell you the thing you need 
the most, and ought to make the greatest effort to get, is the 
men and women who know how to farm a small prece of land 
and make a home and build up a rural community. (Applause.) 
They are the foundation of your social and political structure. 
and until your plans for the development of your magnificent 
state contemplate such a training of the children as will teach 
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them the way of solving this problem, you are taking serious 
chances that in future years the jackals and hyenas will prowl in 
the sand wastes of Minnesota. 

I want to make one more comment on a case like this Win- 
nibigoshish reservoir. I was very much disappointed, as one 
not interested in a local way, that the movement for the dev2zlop- 
ment of a national park there was not carried actively forward 
after the passage of the Morris bill. I was reading only a few days 
ago in Munsey’s about the enormous amount of money—it runs 
through my mind that it was $40,000,0o0oo—that was brought in- 
to France in a very short time by reason of the fact that they 
encourage automobiling in France, and it has proved to be one 
of the great sources of prosperity of the French nation. If 
the people of Cass Lake who are interested in the development 
of that country would give up the idea of cutting off all those 
trees for the benefit of a few timber speculators, who look into 
the future only a few years, would give up the idea of selling 
town lots today, and go into the business of developing a great 
pleasure resort, and instead of going to congress with a drainage 
bill would go there with a good roads bill and ask congress for 
an appropriation for a great automobile highway from St. Paul 
to Cass Lake (applause), and lay out that park with a series 
of splendid roads where any automobile would be free to go be- 
cause it would be the custom of the country that automobiles 
should go there, you would have automobilists from all over 
the world going to Cass Lake, and make it a great tourist re- 
sort. They would not sell their town lots for today’s prices, 
because in five years from now they would be worth ten times 
as much as they are now. (Applause.) 

I hope you will take this matter to heart as a matter affect- 
ing not only your state but the whole country, and pray with 
those people at Cass Lake to get right on this question, and 
receive them with open arms when they do, because “there is 
more joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth than over the 
ninety-nine that are saved.” (Great laughter and applause.) 
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MRS. LYDIA PHILLIPS WILLIAMS, MINNEAPOLIS, 


Mr. President and members of the Forestry Association: 

“Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war.” 
In the annals of forestry, 1905 shall wear her crown of oak 
and laurel, for conservative forestry has captured the public ear 
of the country. The Forestry Congress whose delegates paid 
their respects, on New Year’s Day, in Washington, to the chief- 
est forester and greatest hero of peace in all the land, Pres. 
Roosevelt, marks a change in the history of forestry and was 
epoch making—as we recall the personnel of that convention and 
- the inspiring address of the President in which he said: 

“The great significance of this congress comes from the fact 
that henceforth the movement for the conservative use of the 
forest is to come mainly from within, not from without; from the 
men who are actively interested in the use of the forest in one 
way or another even more than from those whose interest is 
philanthropic and general. The difference means to a large ex- 
tent the difference between mere agitation and actual execution, 
between the hope of accomplishment and the thing done.” 

Yes, as we recall the thrill of hope that alternated with a 
pang of pain as the French ambassador touched with his Damas- 
cus blade the tender spot of America’s wasteful methods in con- 
trast with France’s conservative policy, which had even said to the 
sands of the sea “thus far shall thou come and no farther,” and the 
band struck up “The Marseillaise,’ we confess tu being in the 
temper of Edward Everett Hale, whose sentiment bubbled over 
at the congress and he exclaimed: “Mr. Chairman, I should be 
glad to spéak for twelve minutes or twelve hours, anywhere and 
any time, to anybody interested in forestry. I used to visit a 
forest in New Hampshire in 1841 where stood beautiful pine 
trees through whose branches the wind soughed when Columbus 
discovered America and whose trunks still bore King George’s 
mark upon them—the broad arrow of the English. I went up 
to this same region two years ago, and all my beautiful pine 
trees were gone, and in their place was nothing but sumac and 
blackberry bushes. 

“Now, we are asking congress to preserve the forests for 
fifty square miles in that region. I desire that my boy’s boy’s 
oe girls, two centuries hence, shall see such trees as I saw in 
1841.” 
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The remarkable and surprising feature of the Forestry Con- 
gress was that, for the first time in the history of forestry, all the 
great commercial and industrial interests of the country were repre- 
sented by delegates advocating conservative forestry. The 
forest lover and the forest user, the lumberman, the railroad 
manager and the agriculturist, found themselves belonging to the 
same fraternity and holding a common faith. Mr. Deffelbaugh,-of 


“The American Lumberman,’ who addressed the convention 
upon “The changed attitude of lumbermen toward forestry,” 
said: “The character and diversity of the assembly reminds me 
of the little girl who said: ‘Papa, where were you born?’ ‘In Cali- 
fornia, my dear.’ ‘And where was mamma born?’ ‘In Massachusetts, 
my dear.’ ‘And where was I born?’ ‘In Philadelphia, my dear.’ 


‘Well,’ she continued, ‘isn’t it wonderful how we all got together?” . 


There was Mr. John A. M’Cann who said: 


“Tt requires a rare quality of courage for the editor and own- 
er of a trade paper which for twenty years has labored in the 
cooperage field to come here for the purpose oi offering con- 
gratulations on the fact that we have a forestry department today, 
the purpose of which is the reforestation of the land that we of 
the cooperage industry have religiously, persistently and outrageous- 
ly helped to devastate, destroy and lay waste. I am here, however, 
for that very purpose, and primed with the thought that 

' ‘While the light holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return,’ 
and we cooperage stock people surely are sinners of the vilest 
description. 

“As though in pursuit of the most lofty ambition, we have, for 
years, gone at the destruction of two of the noblest specimens of 
the American forest, the white oak and the American elm, and 
followed them so relentlessly that the end of both is well in 
sight, unless the forestry department or the government will 
stay the hand of the stave man, do something to repair his waste- 
fulness or satisfy his rapacity with other wood of which there is 
greater abundance. 

“It may be news to many of those within the sound of my voice 
that grades of white oak which are welcomed by the furniture 
factories of Grand Rapids and elsewhere for furniture making 
would be rejected by the maker of the whisky barrel, and that 
elm suitable for the interior finish of a luxurious home would not 
always do for a Minneapolis flour barrel. We, of the cooperage 
fraternity, are both finicky and fastidious, but it is earnestly to be 
hoped that under the operation and influence of the department of 
forestry, or the legislation which will follow its recommendations, 
some of this fastidiousness may be taken out of us. 

“As far back as I have any knowledge, white oak has been, and 
is today, the chief dependence of the tight barrel cooper. I mean 
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those who manufacture barrels for whisky, wine, oil, alcohol, tur- 
pentine and other liquids. All of these seem to demand and re- 
quire white oak of the finest grade, and the part of the tree which 
they deem fit for their purpose is its least part. The greater part up 
to recent years has been thrown aside to rot and breed a very de- 
structive species of worm, or else has been thrown into heaps and 
burned. I feel that I am well within the bounds of truth and rea- 
son when I say that if all the white oak which has been wasted dur- 
ing the past fifty years could have been sawed and sold at its pres- 
ent value, it would have been enough to pay for the Panama 
Canal—or, possibly, pay off the national debt.” 

President Elliot, of the Northern Pacific Railroad, emphasized 
the enormous consumption of timber for cross ties. He stated that 
it requires the forest product of 500,000 acres annually to supply 
cross ties alone, and that the entire consumption of timber by the 
railroads requires the product of 1,000,000 acres per annum. He 
urged farmers and land companies to plant trees for cross ties. 

One of the most touching addresses was made by Col. Emer- 
son, of the state of Washington, It almost brought tears to our 
eyes as he described the wasteful methods of the lumbermen on the 
Pacific Slope and the fall of those mighty monarchs of the forest. 
He said: 

“In the home of the fir, the spruce and the cedar, the song of 
the axe, the saw and the hammer begins with the dawn and rests 
only with the close of the day. Go where you will the crop of the 
centuries is being harvested. With each breath a monarch of the 
forest falls. Engines whistle to engines, as the huge trunks of these 
noble trees are dragged to the water or to the railroad; the locomo- 
tive whistles to the mill as it comes with long trains of the wealth 
of our forests, and the mill whistles back to the locomotive as its 
saws sing while they work. Steamers for coastwise and trains for 
eastern markets whistle back to the mill as they hasten with its 
product; the deep loaded ship spreads its sails and the winds waft 
our lumber to the far corners of the earth. In all ways the harvest 
goes merrily on, and the song of the axe, the saw and the hammer, 
are sweet to the ears of our people, for they sing of industry, pros- 
perity and happy homes. 

“But is there no other note in the song? Do these people ever 
think of the centuries their crop has been growing? Does it never 
occur to them they are the trustees of an heritage for future gene- 
rations, to be guarded, cared for and watched, used from sparingly 
as necessity requires or price justifies, but not to be wantonly wast- 
ed or destroyed, or disposed of without adequate returns?” 


This gospel from the lips of a lumberman sounded strangely 
sweet in our ears! 

Mr. Weyerhauser, of Minnesota, in his address before the 
congress stated that “observation forces upon us the fact that the 
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forests will reproduce themselves if given a fair chance,” and de- 
clared, “the wise and moderate regulations requiring the burning of 
slashings and trimmings on Leech Lake Reservation are a complete 
success and a splendid object lesson.” 


A letter to the convention from James J. Hill contained this 
statement: “Irrigation and forestry are the two subjects which are 
to have a greater effect on the future prosperity of the United States 
than any other public question, either within or without Congress.” 

That convention also passed the following resolution: 


“Resolved, that we protest against the attempt to reduce the 
area of the Minnesota National Forest Reserve and against any 
step which would enhance the difficulty of the perpetuation of the 
forests upon it.” 


This reserve is again placed in jeopardy—and we have a para- 
mount issue!! Through the action of its enemies, it is expected 
the decisive struggle as to whether the “Morris Act” or the “Nelson 
Law” shall prevail is to be fought out in Congress this winter. A 
crucial time! 

Forestry friends, were they disposed, have not the where-with- 
all to tip their arguments with silver or make promissory appeals to 
the press and congressmen—but we can a “plain, unvarnished tale 
unfold” that shall as clearly set forth the real motive of the opposi- 
tion as the lime light of “frenzied finance” portrays the devious meth- 
ods of the insurance companies or the “bulls and bears” of Wall . 
Street. 

The same selfish private interests that were discovered, at the 
public hearing in September, to be back of most of the agitation to 
have the government abandon the Winnibigoshish reservoirs, 
which have cost the nation hundreds of thousands of dollars, are 
the same interests that are seeking the repeal of the Morris Act. 

The opposition has unremittingly, through misrepresentation to 
the Indians, through the public press and before the legislature, 
labored to bring about the repeal of the Morris Act and overthrow 
our reserve. : 

You will recall that the Morris Act was a compromise measure, 
and the friends of forestry yielded at the time, like the “Japs,” for 
the sake of peace more than in justice they ought, but so quickly 
did the opponents of the reserve “break faith” that we seriously 
question if in the beginning they honestly entered into the compact 
and expected to keep it or if they only accepted it to gain time. 
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In Washington, last winter, the friends of forestry through 
alertness and hard work checkmated the enemy in their efforts 
to introduce a bill to nullify the present law. Repulsed in this di- 
rection, they then made a covert attack in the home legislature at 
St. Paul, on the 66th day of the session, April 4th, and slid through 
a resolution requesting our senators and representatives in Wash- 
ington to urge the repeal of the Morris Act the coming winter. 
The repeal of the present law would reinstate the old Nelson Act 
and again make operative the vicious “dead and down”’ provision, 
which offers a premium to the wards of this nation and to the 
lawless to set fires on the reserve. 

I am prepared to tell you that fire has been set again and again 
on the reserve, and some of the best white pine and Norway was 
fired at the roots to bring the timber within the “dead and down” 
act, some that was splendid, sound timber. The U. S. commissioner 


Pine umber aud logging railway in Cass County. Reproduced by permissionof the Forest 
Service, U.S. Dept. Agri. 
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would simply see the stump, with the burning below the chopping 
off point. In 1900 I had the opportunity of seeing with my own 
eyes where such burning had been committed, selected trees, per- 
haps as fine as any that ever grew, which stood over on the bluff 
opposite Walker, burned with the aid of a lamp. That is the re- 
sult of the “dead and down”’ law. 

How, you ask, was this resolution passed? Your chairman 
would reply that the resolution was evidently drawn “to deceive the 
elect” if possible. 

The real motives for the opening of the reserve were cleverly 
concealed and solicitude for the poor Indian strongly emphasized. 
The opposition posing as the Indian’s friend and in the same 
breath urging a return to the Nelson Law, under which the Indians 
were robbed and demoralized, is as suggestive as paradoxical, but 
the role assumed, in the absence of those familiar with the history 
of reserve affairs, served their purpose. 

It had not occurred to the friends of forestry that the legisla- 
ture could be so blinded as to revoke its action after the law had 
been tested and found to be a greater success than had even been 
hoped for by its friends. 

The Indians have received under the Morris Act, more than 
three times as much for their pine timber as they have ever before 
received, and conditions on the reserve promise a second forest 
and are highly gratifying to the Forest Service in Washington. 

Certain promoters of the Drainage League are the opposers of 
the forest reserve, and I firmly believe they are working under the 
new name and in a different manner to emasculate the reserve. 

There is no congestion in the northern part of the state that 
calls for drainage at this time, since we have 11,000,000 acres of 
land, practically unsettled, that is arable. The total area of New 
York is 12,000,000, and we have 11,000,000 acres exclusive of our 
swamp land in the Chippewa reserve. 

These great philanthropists advocate the use of the Indian 
fund, which under the Morris Act has become an asset as against 
a deficit under the old Nelson Law. The Indian fund under the old 
law offered a similar proposition to that of the frog in the well, viz., 
If a frog jump up one foot each day and fall back two, when 
will he get out of the well? And yet, these self styled friends of 
the Indians and opposers of the Morris Act, desire to see the Nelson 
Law become operative. aa 

We trust the Forestry Association will stand for the Morris 
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Act, which means the protection of the Indians and the perpetua- 
tion of the pine tree, and urge all to join us. 
Mr. Roosevelt declared in his address before that remarkable 


congress—“You are mighty poor Americans if your care for the 
well being of this country is limited to hoping that that well being 
will last out your own generation. No man, here or elsewhere, is 
entitled to call himself a decent citizen if he does not try to do his 
part toward seeing that our national policies are shaped for the 
advantage of our children and our children’s children.” 


CONDITIONS ON CASS LAKE RESERVE AS | 
FOUND THEM. 


MRS. J. B. HUDSON, LAKE CITY. 


I am not going to waste any time telling you about the 
boundaries of this reserve or its early history, as I take it for 
granted that most of you are familiar with the location and pur- 
pose of the Morris Act. I am going to tell you of a few of the 
things I saw and heard while on the ground this summer. As 
a member of the forestry committee of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs I went up there with my eyes and ears open— 
and I had to put on “seven league boots’—to disprove the ar- 
guments made by some of those opposed to the reserve. The 
citizens of Cass Lake will tell you the forest reserve will practi- 
cally put a wire fence around the town. They will tell you it 
is unjust to tie up so much good agricultural land in a forest re- 
serve, and to prove that it is good agricultural land I was taken 
to a garden in Cass Lake in which were growing lettuce, radish- 
es, tomatoes and other vegetables, and in one corner was a 
flower bed, and they expected that garden to prove their claim, 
but they did not tell me that a great deal of fertilizer had been 
used on that ground to get it in the proper condition to raise 
those vegetables and flowers. They did not call my attention 
to the network of water pipes running through the garden nor 
introduce me to the German gardener, who had recently come 
from Germany and spent considerable of his time working in 
that garden. A farmer who would go up there and who could 
afford to buy fertilizer in quantity could produge the same re- 
sults. If a farmer could hire a professional gardener for every 
acre of his farm, and if he could afford to run a network of wat- _ 
er pipes through his farm, he might succeed in a measure, ss 
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will try to make this statement word for word as I made it be- 
fore the federation. I want to quote from a Cass Lake paper— 
and they took the article from the Journal; I will only read the 
latter part. It said, “This little strip of garden has been fed 
with a quantity of fertilizer and artificially watered and is culti- 


Lumbered area main forest reserve, Showing seed trees left. Reproduced by permission of - 
the Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


vated by an imported German gardener.” (The Cass Lake paper 
said nothing about fertilizer and perfectly ignored artificial 
watering, but they wondered where the lady had obtained her 
information as to the “imported” German). “Evidently she re- 
fers to Suter’s garden patch and the man who looks after the 
work. Mr. Suter is an intelligent man, and the garden was 
worked before he came to Cass Lake.” They know where I 
obtained it; I obtained it from Mr. and Mrs. Suter. This gar- 
dener, as they called the chore boy, was dignified with the name — 
of porter in a small hotel, but his duties as porter were not.very 
arduous, and the garden was right across the street from the 
hotel, and I saw him myself—and seeing is believing—and I saw 
that he spent considerable of his time there, and one day in 
talking with Mrs. Suter I said to her, “Why do you plant your 
tomatoes so close together? I plant mine a little further apart 
than you do yours.” She said, “Well, we have nothing to say 
about the garden this year. We tried gardening several years, 
and we never had any results until Joe took charge of it this 
year, and this#year we have had the first tomatoes we ever had 
out of our garden.” 

Then they will tell you you cannot make a forest reserve out 
of that country because the white pine and the Norway will not 
re-seed. Here is a stalwart lumberman, of forty years’ experience, 
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who says the white pine will not reproduce and if you cut it 
down you will have poplar and jack pine to take its place. I 
want to tell you I was right up there over a “dead and down” 
forty that had been recently logged over, and there was on that 
forty but one lone white pine—and why that did not come un- 
der the “dead and down” act is a mystery, but that stands 
there—and the ground is covered with seedlings from that 
white pine, and not only there but everywhere we went we 
found white pine, Norway and jack pine in all stages of growth. 
I have not had forty years in the pineries, and I do not ask you 
to take my word for it, but I have specimens here of the re- 
production of the white pine and the Norway pine from the re- 
serve in Minnesota. These (exhibiting some young pine trees) 
were taken from the reserve, and you can look at them if you 
want to see them later. The trouble is a lumberman cannot see 
a pine tree if it has not four or five logs in it. I will say that be- 
fore I became interested in this subject of reforestation when 
I went out to estimate a piece of ground I did not look around 
me, I looked up. 

I want to quote again from the Cass Lake paper: “What 
the impressions of Mrs. Hudson were when she saw the de- 
struction and havoc made by the wind will never be known.” 


Lumbered area on which brush has been piled but not burned, logs skidded and piled. 
Reproduced by permission of the Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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I told it to the state federation, but because the Minneapolis 
Journal did not say anything about it they thought I said noth- 
ing. They will tell you that five per cent will be blown down or 
nearly that, and your senator will come back and tell you the 
same thing, he will tell you that five per cent were blown down. 
I want to tell you that senator was never on the forest reserve 
proper. He was up here on the ten sections that are reserved 
from sale and settlement to protect the boundaries of their lakes. 
The blow-down was great on that section, but lots of those 
trees were very old. Then the wet spring and unusual winds 
this year caused a heavy blowdown. There was a blow-down 
on the reserve proper, but when I tell you that the blow-down 
on the reserve was but five per cent actual count you will know 
“what. Mrs. Hudson thinks of it.” And when I tell you that 25 
per cent, of the seeded trees could blow down and refore- 
station not be interfered with, you will see no serious damage was 
done. 

I want you to look at this map of Minnesota ((exhibiting 
map). Look at this area of the state of Minnesota and then 
look at this small section enclosed within the blue line. Then 
I ask you if the people of Minnesota cannot give that much; I ask 
if this cannot be given up to your children and my children. 
We have here a show ground that is equal in its own way to 
Niagara, to the Yellowstone Park or to any of the show places 
in America. We have a chain of forty lakes, and the wild beau- 
ty of this country is unrivaled anywhere in America. This is 
the headwaters of the Mississippi river, and you know what 
forestry means there. You have a natural park everywhere. 
You have the most wonderful formation of cedar on Star Is- 
land, covering probably 1,300 acres, and within this island is 
Lake Helen, covering eighty acres. It has its Indian legend 
telling why they refuse to visit the spot. They believe it is in- 
habited by an evil spirit. They believe they cannot go to the 
happy hunting grounds from the island. 

Coming back from Lake 13 one day on either side of the road 
a group of Indians had pitched their tents. They had been selling 
blueberries and were returning from town, The brave was lying 
on the ground, the squaw with papoose strapped to her back was 
gathering firewood. We could not ask anything more artistic or 
pictureque than the scene we saw right there. 

I believe it is simply a matter of education of the people. 
I will illustrate this by a little meeting we had in our own town 
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this fall when this subject came up for discussion. Four-fifths 
of the people in that room had never heard of this forest re-. 
serve, and to those who had it was simply a name without any 
meaning, and they took no special interest in it, but as soon as 
they knew what it was and what it meant, immediately there 
was a deep interest evinced, and a movement was started by 
one of our prominent business men, and it is supported by the 
best business men of our town. If the people could be educated, 
as was suggested last summer, if an exhibit be prepared next 
fall and shown to the people at the state fair you could not 
teach them any better business or in a better way than that. 
(Applause. ) 

The President: This reminds me of a report I saw some 
time ago from one district in the state of Maine which stated 
that there were cut over two million trees from six, eight to 
ten feet in height for the Christmas trade. Every winter we 
see in our markets huge piles of trees sacrificed for this Christ- 
mas holiday—which is one that we should keep for our chil- 
dren—and yet are we not taking what belongs to the future 
generation in order to please the children of today? From 
three to five and eight cents apiece are paid for the trees, and 
yet for that paltry sum they go through the forest and cut off 
the young trees that are growing. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE MINNESOTA NATIONAL 
FOREST RESERVE, AUGUST 10, 1906. 


MRS, LYDIA PHILLIPS WILLIAMS, SEC’Y, 


Congress closed without passing any legislation affecting the 
Morris Act under which the forest reserve was created. 

A bill, drawn by the friends of forestry, was introduced by 
Congressman Tawney June 4th, 1906, which provided for the pay- 
ment to the Indians for their land and seed trees, and also for a 
modified boundary line, to which the entire Minnesota delegation 
agreed. 

The bill was expected to pass and close a long protracted con- 
troversy, and it seemed to fail of passage merely because it was 
not taken up in committee early enough in the year. 
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THE FOREST WEALTH OF MINNESOTA. 
PROF, SAMUEL B, GREEN, ST, ANTHONY PARK, 


According to the best available figures in regard to the lum- 
ber industry for 1900, there were at that time 438 lumber establish- 
ments in Minnesota, with a capital of about fifty-four million dol- 
lars, of which 43% was used in logging, 19% in sawmill plants, 
3% in planing mills and 35% was live capital. The value of the 
product is put at $57,000,000. The total number of employees was 
22,500; the number of horses employed was about 5,000. 

This gives-some idea of the great value of the lumber industry 
to Minnesota, but we are working our great forest resource as if 
it were a mine and would not grow again, and at our present rate 
of manufacture this resource will be practically exhausted within 
the next ten or fifteen years. Although experts do not expect Min- 
nesota to cease being a lumber producing state, yet the end of its 
great lumber industry is now within sight. 

The state of Minnesota holds two and a half million acres of 
land within the forested area. This amount has been received for 
various purposes. Under the constitution, the state cannot dispose 
of its land for less than $5.00 per acre. A large amount of land 
now held by the state is of no value for agricultural purposes, as 
it consists of land which is very rocky and ledgey, and of inferior 
soil. On its land the state now has about one and one-half billion feet 
of timber, valued at $6.00 to $8.00 per thousand feet board 
measure, or a total of about ten million dollars, which will prob- 
ably be converted into cash within a few years. This state resource 
is also being worked as if it were a mine and would never grow 
again, although it might be used as a permanent endowment for our 
school and other funds. 

There is probably at least five miillion acres of land in Min- 
nesota that is of little if any value for agriculture, but much of it 
will grow valuable trees; and there is probably five million acres 
more that is now in trees but which is of such quality that it will not 
be needed for agriculture for many years, and much of this will 
yield better returns in forest than in farm crops. If this land was 
in normal forest condition, it would, according to the minimum 
estimates of experts, give an annual yield of not far from one 
billion feet board measure per year, or considerable more than one- 
third the present annual cut in Minnesota. In other words, if 
properly protected it would serve to perpetuate our great lumber 
industry. 
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Something should be done by the state to show the possibili- 
ties of reproducing valuable timber growth on the cut-over timber 
lands which today are growing little but brush. What we need now 
are demonstrations in forestry. 

As a good example of the returns from forest lands, due en- 
tirely to the use of right methods of handling, it might be well to 
compare Spain with Germany. The German people over 100 years 
ago began to comprehend something of the importance of forests 
to their national development, and since then they have given much 
attention to this subject. As a result, the German forests are im- 
proving in condition from year to year and form a stable and im- 
portant source of national wealth. The same is true of Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, France and Switzerland. In Spain, however, 
there was followed the short sighted policy of over-grazing their 
natural timber lands with sheep and goats, and the result has been 
very disastrous for the country, not only in nearly destroying its 
. forest wealth, but in injuring its manufactures by destroying the 
permanency of its streams. The opportunities for good forest 
management were just as good in Spain as they were in France or 
Germany, and its forests might have been a source of great national 
wealth. 


RAPIDITY OF GROWTH OF TREES. 


(From the report of the New York Forestry Commission. ) 

Beginning with a three-inch sapling the following named 
varieties of trees will, in twenty years, under favorable condi- 
tions, attain a diameter approximately as follows: 


Inches 
Wiphiter sOke SUyene Viper fr cal Sencon' seis Arale Sele eleine ae 21 
Pine Gis WAU be ce RUT ahs en et A OSes Leela sown Sloe a's 19 
LE SISES TROT EG UGS go een ep en Eilat, C20 a ell SSE AR EPL a 17 
ESD ely ects rareme ced oiled wy kre nce 5) wave, byob se ea dee ve Sa aL 
RINGGIN S785 26S IG) ota ie, Di See Ae ego ee eae 14 
[Bob SHE) CS Sk Ne po Sr eae De ge Mn a 14 
Pee AEM tiee erOs oa or bee a Sid Mhesgid as seat ralw side 13 
eae ete trent ements oe oe ie a wie eee nen esy 13 
S\Ge, ME BO 51 po SON ee Ail i Pe ea eR 13 
White: Ash 2.2... Bree ee Siete ciath 5 a Misa eds hae O I2 
Ai 8S) ot 2 2 2a Coes Se RES aes PEO SO AG ie II 
et raat ed tate net tncca er cs bed: ga!s", ons sseeh islenamace * aise hei 10 


The height which each species may be expected to attain is 
omitted here as it will assume the usual proportion to the 
diameter. 
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EVERGREENS FOR WINDBREAKS. 
O, M, PETERSON, ALBERT LEA. 


(So. Minn. Hort. Society.) 


Of all the different varieties of evergreens now used for 
windbreaks on the farms in this section of the country the one 
known as the Scotch pine undoubtedly stands at the head of 
the list as the best tree for that purpose. This pine has many 
points in its favor, being very hardy, of quick growth and easily 
transplanted. It has been more largely planted than any oth- 
er evergreen and seems to be still gaining in popularity. The 
ponderosa pine is perhaps a hardier tree but is a slow grower 
and has the disadvantage of being hard to transplant. The 
Austrian pine seems to be gaining in favor among planters, and 
justly so, as it is a handsome tree and perfectly hardy. The 
jack pine is chiefly valuable on dry, sandy soils where no other 
evergreen can be made to grow. 

The Norway spruce is a very popular tree for windbreaks 
and has been extensively planted. It is a rapid grower and 
easy to start. It is not, however, as hardy a tree as the Amer- 
ican white spruce, but the latter is difficult to propagate and is 
always so expensive that it cannot well be used for wind- 
breaks to any great extent. On low, moist ground the Amer- 
ican arbor vitae will make a good showing, as it is so closely 
branched as to form a tight screen. It should be planted closer 
together than the pines. 

There are some other varieties of evergreens that are de- 
sirable for windbreaks, but those here mentioned are the most 
reliable for Minnesota planters, and there is nothing in the way 
of every farmer having an evergreen shelter belt around his 
home and for his stock. 

It should be remembered that evergreens, in order to do 
their best, should have thorough cultivation and the weeds kept 
out, during the first few years after planting. 

Any one wishing to beautify a yard or grounds with trees 
can scarcely do better than to put in a generous number of 
hardy evergreens of the ornamental sort. Although nearly all 
evergreens are of fine appearance there are some that are so 
much more beautiful than others that they may be classed as 
ornamental. Of all evergreens the Colorado blue spruce is 
universally admitted to be the finest—the king of cone-bearing 
trees. For single specimen planting there is no other that 
can be compared with it, and it deserves a more general plant- 
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ing. Although an expensive tree, it is of more value as an or- 
nament than half a dozen of other sorts. The white spruce is 
an excellent ornamental tree, retaining its dark green color 
throughout the entire year, and is on that account better than 
the Norway spruce. The Douglas spruce and the balsam fir 
should be planted for variety. The dwarf mountain pine pre- 
sents a fine appearance in the front yard, and does not grow 
high enough to obstruct the view. The Austrian, white and 


Dwarf mountain pine, on grounds of A, W. Massee, Albert,Lea. 
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Colorado blue spruce, on grounds of A, W. Massee, Albert Lea. 


Scotch pines are the best of the pine family for ornamentals, 
and add much to the appearance of the grounds. 
To secure the best effects evergreens should be planted in 
groups, as they look better this way and make better growth. 
For hedges the arbor vite is one of the most desirable, as 
it can be sheared to any shape desired. The red cedar also does 
well for a hedge on high, dry ground. 
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PRAIRIE FORESTATION. 
LYCURGUS R, MOYER, MONTEVIDEO. 


A prairie has been defined to be an undulating, grass-covy- 
erd plain, as distinguished from a tree-covered plain on the one 
hand and from a semi-arid plain, or steppe, on the other. A 
forest is a tract of land covered with a natural growth of trees. 
The word “forestation” does not seem to be found in the diction- 
ary, but it is doubtless intended to refer to the tendency shown 
by all prairies to become covered with trees. 

The northwestern prairies, those that we are familiar with, 
are covered for the most part with a thick covering of boulder- 
clay, sand and gravel, deposited during the glacial epoch, and 
familiarly known as the drift. Geologically speaking there is 
but little difference between the formation of the prairie and that 
of the adjoining forested area. Throughout Minnesota, or at 
least throughout the greater portion of the state, the same drift 
formation underlies them both. 

It is likely that before the drift period much of what is now in 
the prairie regions was covered with trees. Indeed old tree- 
trunks and stumps are frequently found throughout the glaciated 
area deeply buried in the drift. 

The great northern forest encircles the globe, extending 
across each continent from ocean to ocean. On our continent 
one arm of this great forest extends south along the Coast 
Range Mountains, and another arm extends along the Rocky 
Mountains quite to the Mexican border. Toward the east 
another and a wider arm of this forest swept to the south and 
covered all the Atlantic states. It is to the west of this great 
Atlantic forest and to the south of the great Arctic forest that 
the prairie regions are situated. The prairies extend westward 
to about the 1ooth meridian, where the plains region may be 
said to begin. 

The line between the forest and the prairie crosses the 
northern boundary of Minnesota about fifteen miles east of 
Emerson and St Vincent, and extends southeasterly by the way 
of Thief River Falls to White Earth Agency. It then extends 
to the south by the way of Detroit and Pelican Rapids to Fergus 
Falls, and thence southeasterly near Alexandria, Litchfield, and 
Glencoe, to Blue Earth County, where the line turns to the east- 
ward, and then to the northeast, entering the state of Wisconsin 
near Hudson. 
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Scattered groves and remnants of forest are found to the 
south and west of this line, such as the timber along the Red 
River, and in the Minnesota Valley, on the shores of lakes, and 
in the coulees cut by streams through the Coteau des Prairies. 
This timbered area, however, sinks into insignifiance when 
compared with the vast areas of surrounding prairie. 

Various theories have been advanced to account for the 
treeless condition of the great prairies. Some have thought that 
the rainfall is insufficient. Others have pointed to the fact that 
the rainfall is unequally distributed through the year, sufficient 
perhaps through the summer, but deficient through the winter. 
Others have suggested that the hot southwest winds from the 
plains scorch and wither the trees and make the forest impos- 
sible. Many think, and with much show of reason, that the 
treeless condition of the prairies is due to prairie fires set by 
man. Indeed there is reason to believe that for a long time 
the great enemy of trees has been man. Professor Shaler has 
advanced the idea that the American Indians before the advent 
of the whites had advanced to such a degree of culture that they 
had begun to regard the great herds of bison then living on the 
prairies somewhat in the light of domestic animals, and that 
they purposely set fire to the prairies and forest openings to 
make the pasturage better for them. Whatever may have been 
the effects of the prairie fires started by the Indians, there can 
be no doubt that the axe of the settler, as well as the brush and 
prairie fires started by him, has been very detrimental to such 
tree growths as have sprung up on the prairies. Thus, at Min- 
nesota Falls, where there was at one time quite an extensive 
growth of natural forest, the trees have been entirely cleared 
away, and the ground broken up for wheat fields; and this, too, 
at a point fully sixty miles beyond the “Big Woods’, where the 
surrounding country was already all prairie. 

At Lynd, in Lyon County, there was at one time a fine grove 
of hard maple trees in the valley that the Redwood River has 
cut through the coteau. This maple grove has been cut away, 
the ravine has been fenced in for a pasture, and the forest has 
been completely destroyed. Had the stock been kept out the 
trees would have reproduced themselves. A similar calamity 
has occurred to many of the groves and forested areas through- 
out the prairie districts. The natural tree growth was usually 
found on rather rough and uneven ground unfitted for farming. 
The surrounding prairie was all broken up for wheat raising, 
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and the grove was fenced for pasture. After a grove has been 
pastured for a number of years, the trees begin to fail, the for- 
est cover is destroyed, and the entire destruction of the forest 
is only a question of time. 

If fire and livestock were kept out of prairie groves, they 
would rapidly reproduce themselves and enlarge their borders. 
Indeed throughout the prairie regions, wherever the ground is 
rough or uneven, a vegetation peculiar to the borders of forests 
begins to appear. The wolfberry (Symphoricarpos occiden- 
talis) springs up and spreads rapidly over the prairie, forming a 
dense shade. This shrub has a tendency to destroy the tough 
prairie sod, and under the shelter of its leaves, sun-flowers, ° 
silphiums and other tall compositae spring up, to be followed by 
box elders, green ash, bur oaks, and other forest trees. On low 
bottoms the sandbar willow has the same effect as the wolf- 
berry, forming dense patches on the prairie bottoms, to be follow- 
ed by box elders, ash and elms. On other and higher prairies 
the borders of the forest are extended through the growth of 
such shrubs as wild-rose, wahoo, choke cherries and wild plums. 
As soon as the shrubs have taken possession of the ground, the 
seeds of trees spring up amongst them, and the forest is ex- 
tended. Where pasturage is the rule there is little opportunity 
for this cover of shrubs to develop so as to protect the young 
seedlings of forest trees. If our farmers would use foresight 
enough to keep the stock out of the natural groves and out of 
the ravines where wolfberry grows, and if trees were plant- 
ed on rough ground where they show a tendency to grow natur- 
ally, the work of foresting the prairies would be greatly sim- 
plified. 

There is, however, in southwestern Minnesota but little 
waste land. Nearly all the land is fertile and well adapted to 
‘general farming. It already sells at from $30. to $60. per acre 
and is steadily advancing in price. This land is too high priced 
for forestry purposes. Trees for timber and fuel can only be 
grown with profit on cheap land. 

The people of the prairie regions are much interested in tree- 
planting for shelter belts and for landscape adornment. In 
southwestern Minnesota the prairies are already dotted every- 
where with artificial groves. Too often these groves have not 
been set with the best trees. The box elder, a quick growing, 
temporary tree, has been planted too much. Too many cot- 
tonwoods have been planted on dry land, where they will even- 
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tually fail. Too few elms, silver maples, green ash and hack- 
berries have been planted. 

In the artificial prairie grove, forest conditions are rarely 
established. Those plantations have done the best that have 
been made of mixed varieties of trees from the forest nearest at 
hand. 


NURSERY AND ORCHARD CONDITIONS IN MINNE- 
SOTA IN JULY, 1906. 
PROF, F. L. WASHBURN, STATE ENTOMOLOGIST. 


(Aug. number was made up when this was received. Ed.) - 

Having just completed our annual tour of inspection of the 
nurseries of this state, it may be of interest to the readers of the 
Horticulturist to learn something of the conditions prevalent in 
nurseries and orchards at this date. As a rule nursery stock is look- 
ing in good condition, and nurserymen report a prosperous business. 
North Dakota seems to be the Mecca of agents, for farmers there 
are reported to be very prosperous and willing to spend money. It 
would seem, from a list of some of the fruit trees sent there, that 
our neighbors on the west have yet to learn something regarding 
the hardiness or lack of hardiness of certain varieties of apples 
planted in this latitude. It is even rumored that they are buying 
North Dakota peaches. Nurserymen are complaining bitterly of the 
Montana inspection law, which calls for a license of $25 to outside 
nurserymen sending stock into the scate, in addition to a thousand 
dollar bond. This seems to be an unjust discrimination and looks 
as though it were the result of local interests in that state. 

This is evidently an off year in the apple crop, and yet in Dodge 
County we saw many trees in bearing, probably more in Dodge 
County than in any other part of the state visited. In several places 
we observed the Peerless coming to the front with quite good crops. 
In one favored locality we saw three or more red Astrachans, five to 
seven years old, well loaded with fruit, and in another nursery we 
saw a row of Jonathans, which had stood there for three years and 
seemed to be in good condition, although not making much growth. 
At Fairmont a large pear tree, possibly ten or twelve years old, 
was loaded with pears, the variety being unknown to the nursery- 
man and to the entomologist. In West Concord and in some other 
towns a very praiseworthy habit exists of planting apple trees out- 
side the sidewalk for shade trees, making a fine appearance, and 
they certainly are practical. Mr. Cowles, of West Concord, told 
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us that he had seen only two or three branches broken by thoughtless 
boys. Apple grafts, as a rule, have made a good stand and in a 
few places made excellent growth, though in other places the 
superabundance of water has kept them in check. 

Spraying in nursery and orchard seems to be a fairly general 
practice, Bordeaux mixture being the principal fungicide used. One 
nurseryman has used dust spray for several years, he claims, with 
excellent results. We were pleased to note one spraying outfit model- 
ed somewhat on the lines of the tall cart which we had made by 
this department, and which was exhibited a year or two ago at one 
of the summer meetings of the society. 

We found leaf hoppers not so bad as they have been, though in 
a few places they were checking the growth of the apple trees. We 
found the locust borer severely injuring locusts in one locality, and 
the usual quota of lice in various nurseries, but nothing serious. 
Fire blight is bad in some places, and not seen at others. At this 
date it is not so general as it has been in previous years. In one 
place, however, we found Wealthy, Duchess and Transcendents al- 
most succumbing to it, and the Transcendents, old trees, doomed to 
be cut down on this account. 

Strawberry plants we found in many places to have suffered 
considerably from the severe winter, and as a rule there is a poor 
crop this season. In one place we find that the grub has been work- 
ing upon the crown of the plants. Raspberry canes, too, were in 
a number of places injured by the severity of the winter season. 
One orchard was found with trees loaded with fruit, and _ the 
proprietor claims he had as fine a crop last year and thinks it is due 
to using Bordeaux every year and pruning judiciously. 


WHAT TO FEED CuTWoRMS.—A neighbor who had lost her pansies year 
after year decided to plant a row of castor beans near her flower beds. 
These beans grow rapidly here and are always nice to look at. They shaded . 
the pansy bed and conserved the moisture. The worms seemed to prefer to 
eat the roots of the castor bean plant. In the morning she found them lying 
on the ground dead, and the pansies were safe. Has that been the experience 
of other Orange Judd Farmer readers? 
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THE STUDY CLUB AND ITS ADVANTAGES FOR BUSY 
WOMEN. 


MRS. E. M. LA PENOTIERRE, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Unlike the lady who said she felt a little embarrassed in ad- 
dressing this company of horticulturists I must say _ that 
I feel very much at home in this atmosphere, indeed I 
feel like saying that I am _ the oldest horticulturist in 
the room. My earliest recollection of being of any as- 
sistance in the world was in assisting my raternal grand- 
father, Johnston Glass, who was a_ leading  horticulturist in 
his day in his chosen work. He made his farm out of the wilder- 
ness in western Pennsylvania, near the city of Pittsburg, and he 
traveled all over that country to secure switches and scions and then 
grafted them upon the native fruit, anything that he thought might 
support life. He used the crab apple as a basis to produce fruits. He 
went north, south, east and west to get anything he could find. 
My part was to carry a small basket in which there was a supply 
of clay, which he took out of the bottom of a spring, and which he 
used to cover the grafts and buds. He had none of the modern 
conveniences to carry on his work, and yet he was very successful. 
He came to have the very best selection of fruits in that part of the 
country, and many people came long distances to obtain scions of 
his culture. After my marriage, twenty-eight years ago, I had the 
honor of being elected treasurer of a local horticultural society, 
which had an eventful history for a few years. The excuse 
given by one woman for joining the society was unique. It 
was in a prairie town, and in the evening we could see a locomotive 
headlight twenty miles away: the country was very flat and treeless 
and the lady gave the excuse that now she would be able to get 
switches at home, to correct her children, while before that she 
had to go three miles to obtain them. (Laughter.) I still have in 
my possession $2.35 of the funds of that horticultural society. I 
hope some time I may be located where I can put it to good use 
with some horticultural society. 

This is the preface to what I am called upon to say to you on 
the advantages of the study club. I feel complimented to be invited 
here and to have the privilege of speaking upon this subject, be- 
cause it gives me an opportunity to defend the woman’s club. The 
federation of club women in the United States numbers now about 
750,000, so naturally the federated club movement is a far reaching 
one, and it has been such a success that it has been universally 
approved of, but if there should be the idea conveyed in this 
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topic that club women are not busy women, I want you to dispel 
that from your minds, because I am sure you are all familar 
enough with what club women are doing and with what they expect 
to do that you must already know they are very busy women. 
One of the most delightful recollections I have of my connection 
with the club movement in the state of . Minnesota refers to a 
visit I made to a club composed of women from farms. I do not 
remember ever meeting with women who were so earnest in their 
chosen work or so wide awake as were those women. Some of the 
women had driven ten miles to attend that meeting. The subject 
was “Our Philippine Possessions,” and they were making a practical 
study of the conditions in the Philippines, and I am sure at the 
close of the club year what they did not know about the Philippine 
Islands was not worth bothering over. I remember that afternoon 


. was a perfect inspiration to me. I received so much benefit my- 


self that I went away a much wiser woman as to our island pos- 
sessions. One of the subjects had relation to the trees growing in 
the Philippine Islands, and I am sure all of you would have been 
more than benefited to have listened to the excellent papers by 
the women who had made the subject a complete study. On another 
occasion I was delighted with the remarks of a woman at a club 
meeting when she told of the changed condition of the cemetery in 
her little home town. She was a widow, her husband having died 
there ten or fifteen years previously. She said the cemetery of the 
town was one of the most forlorn places imaginable, neglected and 
unkempt. No one would have thought of going there unless Provi- 
dence required it. She said she felt so impressed with this state of 


‘neglect that she determined to make the spot more attractive. She so 


impressed the club women of the town that she succeeded in having 
a beautiful avenue of trees planted reaching from the town to the 
cemetery, the road kept in good condition and the cemetery grounds 
kept in proper order. I felt that if that woman had never done 
anything else in her life than that work she certainly deserved a 
monument over her grave when it came to be her time to be laid 
in that cemetery, and I felt the town people could not do anything 
wiser than to remember the good she had done for that spot. 

I am sure the avenues of interest are diversified enough today 
for all women. When our library authorities say of our own state 
that there would not be a single local library in the state except 
for the club women, it is a tribute to the club women and the efforts 
they have put forth to secure libraries, and our club women are 
entitled to great credit for what they have done in that direction. 
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Traveling libraries now number 250 in the state, going into every 
village, hamlet and neighborhood, and that condition is entirely due 
to the women’s club movement. The women of the state who desire 
information and have access to public libraries, now have access 
to the traveling libraries, and Minnesota has done a wonderful thing 
in providing these traveling libraries. 

When we look at what the club women of the country have 
done in the interest of child labor, and what the southern women 
have done in the south in the cotton factories for the bettering 
of the condition of those that labor in them, we must acknowledge 
that they have done a great work. In the southern states they 
erected their large cotton factories and then put the white children 
into them, children from seven to fifteen years of age, some of the 
children going on at six o'clock in the evening and working till 
morning, put to work because their delicate little fingers are more 
agile and better fitted for the complicated machinery. When this 
condition of affairs became known it created a perfect horror among 
southern club women, and they have now eliminated it to a great 
degree. . 

The condition of the sweat shops in eastern cities has been taken 
up by the club women of the country, and we know what has been 
accomplished in eliminating that trouble. When we think of 
the interest club women have taken in education in the local schools 
of the country, and of the demands made upon educators for certain 
changes in the educational system, and the ready response with 
which they were met in their demands, I do not think any one will 
withhold the proper credit from the club women. 

We know what the women of the western states have done in 
the interest of irrigation. Some women said that was getting into 
politics. The reply was, “No! That is not politics, it is religion.” 
And so they became interested in the great problem of irrigation 
in the west, and we in Minnesota expect to benefit by it. Now we 
come to the subject of forestry which is a subject that interests you 
greatly. The club women have interested themselves in the 
forestry proposition, about which you will hear from another source. 
When you see the influence the club women have upon some of the 
great affairs of the day you will know how busy they are and how 
it is hardly possible for a woman to go into a_club without being a 
busy woman. Fundamentally the idea was for self-culture. The 
women took up the outline study for self-culture, but they have 
gotten away from that long ago; we are spreading out, and whether 
in the hamlet, the city, the state or the nation, we are busy people— 
and wherever you find a club woman you will find a busy woman. 
(Applause. ) 
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Mr. S. M. Owen: I want to say first in response to the excellent 
talk we have heard that the defense the lady makes of the woman’s 
study club is hardly necessary. But I was reminded as she was 
talking of being at a table the other evening where some ladies— 
four of them—were at the table, and they were club members, all 
of them. One of them was boasting of how many prizes she had 
won this season in playing cards; another told of an occasion a few 
days before when they gathered together to play cards and played 
from eleven till six o’clock in the evening, stopping only to get a 
luncheon; another one, a member of the same club, told what a 
trouble she had in keeping her children clean, etc., and how they 
would come into the house covered with mud in spite of all she could 
do, and of the difficulty she had in keeping them clothed. That 
is the sort of club that is being criticised, severely criticised and 
is deserving of criticism. The kind of club Mrs. La Penotierre 
talked about, the kind Mrs. Underwood and others talked of, is of 
more importance. 

Now I am going to speak, and advisedly so, of a subject that is 
of more importance to the people of our country than the subject 
you are talking about here, the subject of growing fruit and apples. 
I can scarcely conceive of any work more delightful than the work 
you people are engaged in here, developing the fruits and flowers 
of this country, but there is something more than that, and without 
the development of this sentiment the work you are doing in grow- 
ing fruits and flowers is going to be barren of results that you might 
otherwise realize. The age is altogether too commercial. The 
American people, as a rule, are too commercial ; they are continually 
asking what there is in it, and that always refers to the money value 
as though there was no other consideration. Now what is there in 
it? What is there in this kind of work that Mrs. Underwood 
read us such a delightful essay upon? The effort, beginning with 
the children, to develop the spirit which will make them as they 
grow up to appreciate the unrewarded labors that you are engaged 
in, that you horticulturists are engaged in now. It will 
make them more alive, because it will give them a better concep- 
tion of what is to live. 

I am amazed, as 1 come in contact with people, to see and learn 
in conversation with them how absolutely blind they are to their 
surroundings, how unconscious they. are of the beauty about them 
and how little they are learning all the time. I am reminded of a 
little trip I made between two towns in Minnesota not long ago. 
I was traveling with three gentlemen, residents of the locality, across 
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the prairie, just an ordinary, monotonous prairie, until we came out 
on the banks of a valley where a beautiful little village clustered 
down in the center of it, gracefully nestling among the hills on 
either side, running back to an elevation of one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty feet. Over at my right was a beautiful lake, 
green as emerald, flashing in the sun like a gem; over to the left 
was upland, and on the side hills were grazing flocks and herds 
I asked the driver to stop for a moment, and I pointed out and refer- 
red to the beauty of the scene spread out before us. Over all there 
was a sky as blue as ever shone over landscape, flecked with those 
fleecy clouds that but added a distinct charm, and it seemed to me 
to be more delightful in Minnesota than in any country I have ever 
been in. I said to those gentlemen, “Here is a scene right before 
us that is just as beautiful in every respect naturally as the scenery 
in England, the rural scenery of England that has been celebrated 
in song and story for centuries and centuries, They come here and 
talk to us about the beautiful rural scenery of England. There is 
nothing more beautiful, except time and labor has supplemented 
the natural beauty, but the natural beauty is no greater than that 
which is spread out before us.” One gentlemen said, “It is pretty. 
I have lived in this country a good many years, I have driven over 
these roads hundreds of times, but I confess I have never seen the 
picture before.” If that man when a child had been brought under 
the kind of instruction Mrs. Underwood talked about he would have 
seen the picture, and he would have been enjoying it all these years, 
instead of having it lie there a perfect blank before him. It is 
because we want to get this sort of things into our lives that I want 
to see papers like this discussed. They ought to be talked about, and 
we ought to go home resolved that not only will we cultivate this 
sentiment within ourselves, but that we will teach it to others, 
especially to children, and endeavor to develop this sentiment, this 
love for the beautiful, that will stimulate all that is good within 
ourselves, and out of that love of the good will come better citizen- 
ship, an intenser loyalty and all those things that make for a better 
country and one more enjoyable to live in. . 

One thing more: A few weeks ago I was in a town in the Red 
River Valley. I had not visited the place before in fourteen years. I 
recall the time distinctly. I wanted to know just how long it had 
taken to make the metamorphosis I saw. This was on the bleak 
prairie where they thought they could not grow anything but wheat. 
When I was first in the town it was only a prairie village of the con- 
yentional kind, with no trees in sight. When I visited the place 
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this summer there were streets laid out straight and long, and on 
both sides of the driveway were rows of beautiful trees, and along 
the sidewalk there was a beautiful avenue of trees, and so it was 
on a half-dozen of those long streets—they were beautiful with the 
trees that had been planted there. I learned that the authorities 
had made a special provision for a rebate of taxes for those who 
would plant trees along the road, and there they had made a bleak, 
scattering prairie village that I had seen only a few years before 
look like a veritable paradise. That is not all: Besides those trees 
there had been planted fruits, small fruits of various kinds, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, apples and all sorts of fruit, everything doing 
nicely. Strawberries had gone through the winter in excellent con- 
dition, those trees protected them, and this was in a place where it 
was predicted that vegetation would be a failure, in the Red River 
Valley. This was in the village of Argyle. First was this love of 
trees which encouraged the people to plant them, then came later 
the product of the fruit, and it was sentiment and not money they 
got out of it. So I wanted to take this opportunity before this sub- 
ject was passed by to say these things to you to convince you of the 
great importance of the subject these ladies have presented to you 
this afternoon and try to make you feel that these subjects should 
not be passed by without some comment, some additional word from 
you and me. I thought if we did that perhaps the ladies would be 
better reconciled to the fact of not bringing our wives with us. If 
they have made some impression upon us that will be some satisfac- 
tion. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: I want to take just a moment of time, 
I do feel something like a Methodist just now, although I was 
brought up a Quaker. I cannot refrain from urging the importance 
of this auxiliary society of the Minnesota State Horticultural Soci- 
ety. I had a little something to do with its inception, and I do be- 
lieve if the women who rightfully belong in the horticultural ranks, 
the wives of the members, the wives of horticulturists, and other 
women who otherwise would never have an interest in horticulture, 
if they would realize the opportunity they would have in working 
along with this auxiliary society, they would in a very few years 
have a stronger organization than the men have. This is almost 
altogether a society made up of men, of men who have become 
members who have paid a dollar for their membership, but I believe 
it is possible to have a society of women that will almost. double 
that of the men if they would only realize the possibilities that lie 
before them. I want to tell you that I believe if the women would 
come in and do the work it would be done in a more practical way 
and it would be better work than the men are doing. I received a 
letter this summer from a lady whom I had never met. She said, 
“TI understand you are superintendent of the agricultural department 
of the state fair, and I want to inquire of you if it would not be 
possible to have a practical exposition given there in connection 
with your department of the proper way of planting trees, the prop- 
er distance apart to plant them and the proper care that should be 
given them.” I will not take time to tell you what a practical letter 
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this lady wrote me in outlining the work she wanted to see done at 
the state fair, but she said there was so much ignorance as to the 
proper way of planting trees and shrubs and caring for them. I met 
the lady afterwards, and we had a very pleasant time considering 
the matter ; but the time was too short, and we could not do what she 
wanted done at the state fair. It seems to me the possibilities of 
what the women could do in horticulture if they would come to- 
gether, and work together with this auxiliary society are so great 
that we men would be ashamed of ourselves of what we accomplish 
in five years’ time. I sincerely believe it, and I simply want to urge 
you ladies here present that you take an interest in this work of the 
auxiliary society and come next year. No matter whether your hus- 
bands or male members of your family are connected with this soci- 
ety or not, come anyway and join this auxiliary. It does not cost 
much for membership,and I would like to see a membership of two 
thousand women auxiliary to the Minnesota Horticultural society, 
and you can do it if you will. (Applause.) 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): I almost wish I lived in Min- 
nesota. I wish I might carry some of this enthusiasm to our women’s 
club where I do live. I do not know any other way except to put 
our publications in the hands of the women. They are not interested 
in horticulture, they are only interested in history and things of that 
kind. I am going to put some of this literature into their hands 
and am going to see if I cannot arouse an interest among them. 
My wife is so particular she does not want to see a leaf lie bottom 
side up, but there are lots of women whose lawns are not as nice 
as they might be, and they ought to have just this kind of education. 

Mr. S. A. Stockwell: I think I have a right to speak; I am a 
member of this society, and I have my sweetheart and wife with me. 
(Applause.) Brother Latham requested me to follow Mrs. Nelson 
and make some remarks on the paper she read, but I do not think 
there is anything to say on that subject, and I do not believe there is 
any one here but believes that neighborhood organization is needed. 

_She referred to what was done in connection with their improve- 
ment association, and Brother Owen referred to the fact that up in 
Argyle they had taken off some of the taxes of people who had 
improved their lands. I am not going to make a speech on taxation, 
but I believe back of all questions of state-craft lies the most impor- 
tant question for society, and that is the question of taxation. Is 
it not a strange proposition that we tax people to make their homes 
beautiful, to plant trees and flowers, but the people who make their 
grounds a storage place for tin cans and dead cats have their tax 
taken off. The man who makes two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before, you lay a heavy tax on him, but the man who makes 
the grass unsightly you let him go scot free. This is not a subject 
that is germane to horticulture except indirectly, but it does seem 
to me that we as citizens of Minnesota might do something practical 
along this line to bring a better day to all who want to do good, who 
are “soldiers of the common good.’ Could we not agitate the 
proposition to make it possible for communities to have the right to 
levy their taxes on such property as they see fit and make it pos- 
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sible for men to do things along the line on which we have been talk- 
ing? Should we not have the right in every locality to say we should 
raise the revenue for our support? Should we not have a con- 
stitution that would grant every state that right? There will be a 
better day for all of us when woman has her inalienable right in a 
voice for the government under which she has got to live. (Ap- 
plause.) One-half, and the best half, of the people of this country, 
except four states in the Union, are disfranchised. If we want our 
cities to become types of the best homes, then we want to give wom- 
an the right to vote upon affairs of statecraft. Now, my friends, 
we ought to go away from this meeting with an earnest desire to 
do the work along the lines suggested by Mrs. Underwood. When 
I ride down Minnehaha avenue, as I do, as I strike Thirtieth Street 
and come into the shade of as beautiful a row of elms as ever ex- 
isted, which were planted by farmers who lived along that high- 
way more than twenty-five years ago, I think of the legacy those 
men. have given to us who came after. Is it not fair and just then 
that you and I.should do something for those who come after us 
along the same line? (Applause.) 

Mrs. La Penotierre: I would like to give another picture of 
my grandfather of blessed memory. The patrons of the school on 
his farm were the children of miners. Grandfather planted apple 
trees and chestnut trees along the lane leading to the schoolhouse, 
and he said, “I will give the trees to the children; the trees belong 
to them.” The trees were never harmed in the least, and the chil- 
dren enjoyed the apples and chestnuts for many years. (Applause.) 

Mrs. T. A. Hoverstad: I,do not know that there is anything 
I can say except that I have enjoyed the afternoon exceedingly, but 
I felt grieved when the gentlemen went out as soon as the ladies 
began to speak. There have been so many excellent things said 
this afternoon. The lady from St. Paul touched a line of thought 
that I was much interested in, and that was in the way of children 
doing useful labor; whatever they may be doing, they should try 
to do work that will be beneficial to people about them or to those 
who may come in the future. A tree planted by the children will 
stand as a monument for many years after they are gone. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mrs. Jennie Stager: Our town is very hard to do anything 
with, but we have a very beautiful cemetery if it was taken care 
of. Most of the young people go to the cemetery for a walk. I 
went to the cemetery meeting this year to get them to lay off a 
little piece in which to plant trees and shrubs and flowers and 
beautify the lots in the cemetery, and they agreed to do that if I 
would find the trees and shrubs and flowers. I did agree to do 
that, and we did the work. That is the beginning of the cemetery 
work, and they agreed to set out the plants and keep them up if I 
would give them the plants. I am in hopes in the near future there 
will be more of that sort of work done. 

The President: If one woman can accomplish so much we can 
certainly do more as a society. 
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Mr. J. M. Underwood: There are clubs and clubs, and I wish 
to say to the members of the state horticultural society that they 
will have to co-operate to a certain extent,to a large extent’, with the 
Minnesota State Federation of Women’s Clubs. They have a stand- 
ing committee that looks after the interests of improvement, outdoor 
improvement, in country villages and towns, and every year this 
committee has more or less of interest that is brought before the 
federation, and I think if any of the members would make it con- 
venient to attend any of those meetings they would find that to a 
large extent the women are really in line with all that work that 
would be of help to them. 

The President: When Mrs. Hoverstad spoke of the exodus that 
took place I thought of what Mr. Underwood said about women 
joining our association. I hope another time he will urge the gen- 
tlemen to remain for the program, for I am sure we always have 
on our program something that would do the gentlemen quite as 
much good as what they hear in the other meetings. 


ecretary’s orner. 


R. H. L. JEWETT IN CALIFORNIA.—This old member of our society is 
reported as having been in California since October last and in somewhat 
feeble health. We hope to have early news of an improvement in his condi- 
tion. 


WHERE THE APPLE Crop 1s Goop.—J W. Beckman, of Cokato, Minn., 
says, ‘The crop on heavy soil is poor, but on sandy soil with good drainage 


the trees are loaded.’? How far does this agree with the experience of others 


this year? 


‘EARLY PLumMs.—Two boxes of plums were received in the office Aug. 13th, 
one from Mr. Beckman, Cokato; and the other from L. P. H. Highby, Albert 
Lea, a plum, as he says, grown in the woods, but of sound flesh and good 
quality, free from astringency, It seems to be worth looking after. 


THIN OUT THE WEALTHYS.—Many reports throughout the state show that 
the older Wealthy trees as a general thing are bearing more fruit than they 
ought to carry, especially, where, in many cases, the foliage appears weak 
and unable to do the necessary work of maturing an extraordinarily large crop. 
Why not go through the orchard and systematically thin the fruit on these 
overloaded Wealthy trees, as they do in the highly successtul peach orchards 
of the south, where no two peaches are allowed to touch one another or come 
within several inches of it? It is a question whether an early thinning of the 
Wealthy would really much reduce the crop. Certainly not the income from 
it, as those that are left would attain greater size and higher color, bringing 
a better price in the market. If the growe: is in doubt as to the advisability 
of going to this expense, select two trees of this variety of equal size and bear- 
ing. Thiu the crop of one tree, and when the fruit is gathered, pick the crop 
from each of these two trees separately and make a note of comparative results 
and report to the secretary. 


tre 
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TrutH In A Nut SHELL.—‘‘A good many varieties of winter apples can not 
survive a severe Minnesota winter. Now the crab root and stock that has a 
surplus vitality, like the Gould or Virginia or Hibernal, comes to us and says; 
‘I can give off surplus vitality to make up the otherwise /az/ure.’ What a 
wonderful plan to ¢ide over what a few years ago we thought would always be 
a failure in this state. This good subject ought to add ten to twenty to the 
seventy years of my life.’’ Seth H, Kenney. 


FRUIT FOR THE WINTER MEETING,—Are you remembering to store fruit 
for the win'er meeting? In preparing for the state fair this might be over- 
looked, and we consider it of equal importance to the work of the society that 
the fine annual December show of the society should be maintaiued. As far 
as these fruits can be kept at home it is well that it should be so, but any that 
will not keep well there should be put in cold storage here in Minneapolis. 
It will be kept here and delivered without charge at the place of meeting on 
the day before it opens. Cold storage tags can be had of the secretary by all 
who desire to use them, 


SECRETARY BARNES OF KANSAS,—The secretary of the Kansas Hor icult- 
ural Society, Wm, H. Barnes being in Minneapolis during theG A, R. Con- 
vention in August, paid the office a vi-it and was duly impressed with the fact 
that there was more fruit raised in Kansas than in Minnesota, which we were 
prepared to admit. Mr. Baines isa man of large and successful experience 
with the Kansas society and under his fostering care there are maintained 
throughout the state sixty local horticultu:al societies, which he visits yearly 
or oftener. The office of the Kansas society is in the state capitol, where they 
are in palatial quarters, with a room thirty by fifty feet, sixteen feet high and 
appropriately lighted and furnished. When we come to know how some 
other societies are doing, we also have stirrings of ambition and live in hopes. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE IOWA SocIETY.—Pres. W. A. Burnap, the well 
known horticulturist of Clear Lake, Iowa, at present president of the Iowa 
State Horticultural Society, spent a half day about the middle of August 
with the secretary, who e1joyed very much th~ renewal of old acquaintanship 
in this way and took advantage of the opportunity to learn a lot of things 
about the Iowa society, which we hope to fit into the workings of the Minne- 
sota society as occasion offers. What is said heretofore about the Kansas 
society office applies also to the Iowa society, which is elegantly housed in 
one of the finest capitols of the states. Iowa, we understand, has four local 
societies, which hold annual meetings and report to the state society. Each 
of these local societies covers the field of approximately a quarter of the state. 


AN OLD MEMBER CALLED.—No one amongst the many callers last month 
was more welcome than Mr, A. H. Brackett, an old time member and for some 
years treasurer of this society, who eight years ago moved with his family to 
Skaguay, Alaska. For some years previous to his removal, Mr. Brackett was 
a successful fruit grower on the north shore of Lake Minnetonka, as all the 
older members of the society know. We have been in touch with him throughout 
these years and during most of the time his name has appeared upon our 
membership roll, He sent us at one time for exhibition at the state fair a fine 
exhibit of Alaska vegetables, which came to the fair fr m Skaguay in the ex- 
traordinary time of six days: Mr. Brackett is now permanently located in 
Seattle, where he has developed a successful business, 
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THE CHERRY TOP-WORKED ON THE PLUM.—Mr. C. M. Yegge, of Alpina, 
S. D., who was in the office lately, has had twenty-four years’ experience in 
grafting the tame cherry on the Americana plum with much success. The 
graft gradually outgrows the stock but not to such an extent as to be a souice 
of weakness. He reports his cherry trees grown in this way as good bearers 
and hardy. Isn’t this an experiment well worth trying on the part of our 
readers, especially in localities where the cherry has failed to do well when 
grown in the usual way? 


A NEw THEORY OF BLIGHT.—Mr. C. H. Gangelhoff, who owns one of the 
oldest and best orchards in Long Lake, Minn , has a new thought in regard to 
the cause of blight, as follows: ‘‘From my this year’s experience with my 
orchard I now think I know what causes the blight. I am satisfied that it 
starts from the blossom, because on the Transcendent crab trees that bore 
heavily last year aud on which there were no blossoms this year there is not a 
particle of blight. The trees that blossomed that adjoin same are badly 
blighted, and what little fruit there is on them is shrivelled.”’ 


PREMIUMS ON FrRuit.—The following premiums are to be offered at the 
coming annual meeting of the society, December 4-8, 1906. 


GRAPES. 

Ist. 2d. ade 

Prem. Prem. Prem. 

(Groh Users Lokal Atha oe Aienal mtr Mics Sng ee SRAM aU anatia aaelhs 2 $5.00 4.00 3,00 
APPLES. 

Collection, met to exceed TO VaGietiess .\. 6f\ieiy «ie olen ey 6.00 4,00 290 


Each variety of apples included in the 1906 fruit list of 
the society, or in the 1906 premium list of the Minnesota 
State ane (kepbimicoldtstorase) eens ttl ele tiers ne .50 BAG, 
Each variety of apples (or crabs) included in the 1906 
fruit list of this socie'y, or the 1906 premium list of the 
Minnesota state Fair (not kept in cold storage)......... 50 025 


N B. All pecks of apples exhibited to bz at the disposal 
of the meeting. 


Peckwol Wealtity apples. cs cise ficiss wrepeisiche pekis slelopensis oem cela 2.00)'+ 2,60 
Reckvor Patten SM Greenies ae ser lstc/ebalembe name ciel Be eum 3),00!5 @ 2.00 
Peck, Ors Nora western Ghee ninie csc co twelin > ate arate elaine 3.00) 2:00 
PECksomO@ ka betlarres terse cel ciera-Pee ew. oe eee isceloteieee es mieks 2.00) 2-00 


SEEDLING APPLES. 


Exhibitors of seedling apples are requested to bring not less than six 
specimens of each variety shown and as many more as possible not to exceed 
twenty. Competition in seedling apples is open also to the western half 
of Wisconsin, the northern third of Iowa, and all of North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Manitoba. 


EARLY WINTER SEEDLING.—The Fruit shown must not have been kept 
in cold storage. Concise history and description of the tree ard its frutts 
must accompany each entry, Competition is open to all except on such 
varieties as are being propagated ‘for sale by some person other than the 
originator, Premium will be divided pro rata among all entries commended 
by the judges according to the comparative merit of each as a comm rcial 
fruit. Premium $40,00 


LATE WINTER SEEDLINGS,—Same conditiors as for early winter seedling 
except that if found necessary the fruit shown may be retained and final 
decision reserved till later in the winter. Premium $60 00 


Special premium offers will be made later. 


— : 
eee 
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HORTICULTURE AT THE MINNESOTA STATE FAIR, 
1906. 


A. W, LATHAM, SECY. 


The annual fair of the state of Minnesota, held during the 
week of Sept. 3rd to 8th, 1906, was phenomenal in a number of 
respects: ; 

Ist. In the attendance the first day of the fair, which ex- 
ceeded ninety thousand and much surpassed the ability of the 
Twin City car system to take care of the crowd comfortably, 
though there seemed to be plenty of room on the grounds and 
in the large number of buildings and tents used for exhibition 
purposes. 

2d. In having a week of cloudless sky, each day being one 
of brilliant sunshine and kindly zephyr. 
3d. In the last two days of the fair being among the hot- 
test days ever known in a Minnesota September, the thermom- 
eter touching ninety degrees outside in the shade, and being 
any amount hotter inside the buildings, depending on the fa- 
cilities for keeping out the sunlight and securing ventilation. 
In both of these respects Horticultural Hall might be improv- 
ed, and surely will be before another year, as there is a large 
amount of glass in this building for the admission of the sun’s 
rays and too few skylights are adjusted for ventilation. 
Financially the fair was a decided success, and the amount 
cleared up therefrom will probably be as large as at any of its 
predecessors. 

The exhibit in the horticultural department was in itself 
phenomenal when the condition of the orchard crop in the 
state is taken into consideration. Very few of the regular ex- 
hibitors were in a position to show as many varieties as usual, 
and in a number of cases the fruit crop was so light that they 
declined to exhibit at all, but as there were some new exhibit- 
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ors about the usual amount of fruit was shown, and as the fair 
was held a few days later than last year and the season was a lit- 
tle earlier, the exhibit was nearer mature than the show at the state 
fair of 1905, the fruit being larger in size and showing more col- 
or. 

The plum exhibit especially was an excellent one. Mr. 
Wyman Elliot says that it is the best plum exhibit ever made 
at the state fair. There were exhibited one hundred and ten 
single plates of plums entered for premiums, and the collec- 
tions aggregated three hundred fifty plates, making a total in 
the plum exhibit of four hundred sixty plates. No information 
is at hand as to the number of varieties exhibited. Many of 
those shown in the collections were seedlings, though none of 
of extraordinary merit. 

There were two hundred plates of grapes on exhibition, 
averaging much finer fruit than that exhibited last year. MIr. 
Gust Johnson showed the only collection, something like ‘forty 
varieties, and, there being no competition, he received as 
award the whole premium of $60 offered pro rata for collec- 
tions of grapes. 

In the class of professional collections of apples there were 
five competitors, of which J. A. Howard showed the largest 
number of varieties, having the maximum number permitted 
of seventy-five. Other exhibitors in this class were Messrs. 
Clarence Wedge, W. L. Parker, Frank Yahnke and P. H. Perry. 

In the amateur class there were shown nine collections of 
apples, aggregating in all 295 plates. The professional col- 
lections aggregated 245 plates. 

There were six lots of apples shown in the sweepstakes 
class. Mr. R. C. Keel and Mr. Frank Yahnke exhibited, in 
each case, the maximum number permitted, seventy-five. In 
all there were shown in this class three hundred and sixty-six 
plates. 

There were seven collections of seedling apples on the ta- 
bles, the principal one being, as for some years past, that from 
Mr. T. E. Perkins’ seedling orchard, at Red Wing. Many 
of his trees are not bearing this year, so that only fifty kinds 
were exhibited. Amongst them were some fine looking fruits. 

Special mention should be made of the exhibit from the 
Owatonna Orchard Experiment Station, T. E. Cashman, Sup- 
erintendent, which consisted of one hundred fifty-five varieties. 
There were very few small specimens in this collection, and a 


Exhibit of seedling apples from Owatonna Orchard Experiment Station, made at Minnesota State Fair, 1906. 


Each plate showing a separate variety. 
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large number of themj were of extra size and. color. As a 
special report of this station will probably be made soon, no 
further reference to it will appear here. 

There were eleven lots of apples shown in the ten variety 
class, amongst whom the $30 pro rata premium was divided, 
there being comparatively little difference in these exhibits. 
All were exceptionally fine. 

Fourteen pecks of Wealthy were on exhibition, exactly the 
same number that were shown last year. _ 

In the single plate class the amateurs exhibited 170 plates 
of apples and the professionals 160 plates, showing a very equa- 
ble division in these two classes. 

To summarize the above, including therein something over 
400 plates of fruit that were used on the World’s Fair booth in 
decorating the exhibit and elsewhere, there were shown alto- 
gether in the horticultural department, 2396 plates of apples. 
Adding to this 460 plates of plums and 200 plates of grapes 
and 500 plates of fruit shown in the Jewell Nursery Exhibit, 
which have in the reports of previous years been included in 
the sum total, brings the number of plates exhibited in the 
horticultural department up to 3556, a few more than the ac- 
count of either last year or of the year before shows. To make 
a complete statement of the amount of fruit shown in the hall 
there should be added to this seventy plates in the Minneapolis 
Market gardener’s exhibit, sixty plates in the St. Paul garden- 
er’s exhibit and 475 in the various county exhibits, an unusually 
large amount, indicating the increase of the fruit growing in- 
dustrv throughout the state. These figures put together give 
a total of 4161 plates of fruit on exhibition in the hall, besides 
the fourteen pecks of Wealthy heretofore spoken of. 

Some changes were suggested by the exhibitors and others 
as advisable to be made in the premium list of this department, 
the most important of which is the doing away with the sweep- 
stakes premiums so that exhibitors may in no case show any 
fruits other than such as grown upon their own places. The 
sweepstakes exhibits consist of collections of fruit, apples or 
plums, as the case may be, gathered anywhere in the state. 
In place of the sweepstakes might be substituted pro rata pre- 
miums for the best fifteen varieties and best twenty varieties, 
to be grown by the exhibitor. Suggestions along this line or 
in any other direction looking to the improvement of our pre- 
mium list are desired from all interested in this subject. 
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There were only two nursery exhibits shown in the hall 
this year, the Jewell Nursery Co. holding their old stand in the 
center of the hall with a magnificent display of orchard prod- 
ucts of Minnesota, either on plates or in glass. The installa- 
tion was of the nature of a pavilion, which was occupied by the 
orchestra that furnished music for Horticultural Hall during 
the continuance of the fair. The pavilion was roofed over, 
supported by pillars, which with the roof were veneered with 
apples, mountain ash berries, etc., surmounted at the peak 
by an enormous artificial Wealthy apple. Too much cannot 
be said of the beauty of this display, which made a suitable 
centerpiece for a hall that was almost ideal in its arrangement 
and finish. Mr. B. T. Hoyt also made a nursery exhibit in the 
northeast corner of the horticultural department, and these 
two were the sole representatives of the nursery interests in 
Minnesota. wy 


The hall was strikingly decorated in much the usual way 
with evergreens, with the exception of the posts on the agricul- 
tural side being decorated with wheat straw arranged spirally. 
The large doors and spaces above were also beautifully dec- 
orated with grains and evergreen. 


Some changes had been made in the general arrangement 
of the hall since the previous year which removed certain ob- 
jectionable features that stood in the way of a clear view of the 
hall, so that this year all the exhibits in the center of the hall 
were low, and everything of a high character was placed along 
the outside. The honey exhibit, which appeared in the west 
end of the horticultural department last year was removed to 
the west end of the agricultural department, and the space was 
filled instead with the florists’ exhibits, as in past years. These 
changes contributed much to the improved appearance of the hall. 


As will be seen by consulting the premium list, in November 
number, the judging was done entirely by home talent, Prof. 
S. B. Green being principal judge in the fruit department, and 
Mr. A. S. Swanson in the florists’ department. Mr. E. Nagel, 
of Minneapolis, judged the amateur cut flowers, the exhibits in 
which class were very much in excess of any previous year, 
making the hall most beautiful with so large a display. The 
arrangement by which the amateur flowers were placed upon 
exhibition Monday and the professional on Thursday resulted 
in maintaining the flower exhibit fresh during the whole week 
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of the fair. Other judges in the fruit department were Messrs. 
W. L. Parker and J. A. Howard, on apples; Mr. A. Brackett 
on grapes; and of course Mr. Wyman Elliot judged the plums. 

The Minnesota Rose Society, Mrs. F. H. Gibbs, St. Anthony 
Park, Secretary, maintained a very handsome exhibit of flowers 
on a large table between the west door and the center pavilion. 
This display attracted much attention, and we understand that 
the efforts of the Rose Society resulted in a considerable ac- 
cession to their list of members. 

The writer noted the presence of a few visitors from 

abroad, amongst whom were Mr. C. W. Gardner, of Osage, Iowa, 
late president of the Iowa State Horticultural Society; Prof. 
C. B. Waldron, president of the North Dakota State Horticul- 
tural Societv; Mr. H. L. Patmore, an old member of the so- 
ciety from Brandon, Manitoba; and, last but not least, Mr. Ditus 
Day, the oldest member of our society, in his ninetieth year, 
who spent the whole week at the fair, living in a tent and en- 
joying every minute of his stay here. Mr. Day’s home at pres- 
ent is with a son at Aurora, Iowa. He expressed his purpose 
to be at the next state fair if nothing interfered to prevent. 
_ Only three florists showed plants at the fair this year. The 
Minneapolis Floral Co., E. Nagel and Son and John Vasatka, 
all of Minneapolis, but their displays furnished all the floral 
decoration needed, and through their courtesy we were able 
to decorate our fruit tables and maintain this valuable feature of 
the horticultural department at its best. 


FRUITS, ETC. AT S.D.EXP.STATION AND ELSEWHERE. 
PROF, SAMUEL B, GREEN, ST, ANTHONY PARK. 


On August 3Ist I visited the state experiment station at 
Brookings, South Dakota, and found much there of interest in 
the horticultural division. Prof. Hansen was absent in Europe, 
but the director of the station, assisted by Mr. Haraldson, ex- 
tended to us every attention. I found here many interesting 
plants, and the work seems to be going on in a comprehensive 
and sensible way. Reports from this station have been given 
to our society by Prof. Hansen from time to time, but some of 
the points that especially interested me were as follows: 

A cross between the purple-leafed plum, (P. pissardi) with 
the sand cherry. Seedlings from this were strongly of the 
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sand cherry type, with a perfect purple foliage, which would 
seem to indicate that in this we have a desirable ornamental 
plant. It is certainly interesting to note how the purple-leav- 
ed characteristics of the plum appear in this progeny so closely 
resembling the sand cherry. 

The Compass cherry seedlings did not seem to show any 
decided improvement over the original tree, and the fruit seem- 
ed verv much inclined to injury by brown rot. 

The Beta grape has stood here for several years without 
covering and is highly thought of. They are making a point 
of raising seedlings from it, but are also working for the im- 
provement of the best types of native wild grapes that they 
have been able to obtain. 

They have quite a large plantation of raspberries, from 
which have been selected those plants that are most desirable. 
Sunbeam is a variety which Prof. Hansen sent out last year as 
being a decided improvement in hardiness and general de- 
sirability for ordinary use in this section, and it looks well. I 
noticed, however, that there was appearance of anthracnose on 
the canes, but only to a small amount. The fruit is firm but of 
a purplish color that I fear will not take well in the larger mar- 
kets. 

The Minnetonka Iron Clad raspberry seems to be doing 
well in this section, even without winter covering. 

The Siberian sand thorn (Hippophae) was fruiting heav- 
ily, its branches being perfect ropes of yellow fruits about the 
size of an ordinary rose hip, and is decidedly ornamental. It is 
easily propagated from seed. : 

The plum rot seemed to be doing a great deal of damage 
in this section to many varieties, and all the seedlings of Ode- 
gard plum were conspicuous by their loss of foliage, due to 
the presence of shot-hole fungus, to which in this section this 
plum seem to be especially susceptible.. 

-. An interesting plum cross that has fruited this year was 
that between the P. simoni and the common sand cherry. The 
fruit is flat, and the foliage glossy, like that of P. simoni. 

Prof. Hansen makes a special point of starting many trees 
and plants used in his experiments in tubs and doing his cross- 
ing work early in the year in the greenhouse. These plants 
are kept through the winter in storage cellars and are not 
brought into the greenhouse until the latter part of the winter. 
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After the season becomes warm, these plants are removed from 
the greenhouse and put outside where they can be looked after. 
They appeared very healthy and gave every appearance of 
good care in handling them. 

For the growing of apples in pots I noticed they were us- 
ing the Paradise stock, which dwarfs the apples grown upon 
them and permits of their being readily grown in a tub the size 
of an ordinary butter tub. It is this stock that is used so com- 
monly in Europe for dwarfing apples. 

The new strawberry that Prof. Hansen sent out last year 
is described by Mr. Haraldson as not being especially well 
adapted for commercial purposes but well fitted for the gen- 
eral grower, who will not take much pains with it, and won- 
derfully hardy. I noted some of these vines in a recent trip 
near Lake Minnetonka, where they had made a tremendous 
growth, although the plants were in very poor condition when 
received. There is a great field for such a berry among our 
farmers. 

About twenty years ago Prof. Keffer made a pioneer prai- 
rie planting on the grounds at this station which is now in 
charge of Prof. Hansen. We found much in this plantation 
that was of interest, showing something of the possibilities 
of forest tree growing under severe prairie conditions in Dako- 
ta. 


On the way to Brookings I spent some little time at Co- 
teau Farm, the home of Supt. O. C. Gregg. My special ob- 
ject here was to note what had been done with the horticul- 
tural work that was started seven or eight years ago. The for- 
est garden at this place, which was put out by the Central Ex- 
periment Station, is of much interest, the trees having made a 
tremendous growth. Among those that are showing up es- 
pecially well now are the green ash, burr oak, mountain ash, 
box elder, basswood, Norway spruce, Scotch pine and dwarf 
pine. When this planting was made, the first evergreens set 
out were entirely killed during the winter, and such has been 
the general experience of those who have done planting on 
the prairies near this section. But after the windbreaks were 
established, so that winter protection was given to the ever- 
greens, there was little or no trouble from this cause. Mr. 
Gregg set out a large number of European white birch seven 
or eight years ago. These are now five or more inches in 
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diameter and very pretty trees. I fear, however, it is a mis- 
take to plant so many of a tree that has shown itself so far to 
- be very short lived. But these trees show abundant vigor at 


this time. 
The laurel-leaf willow is here showing up very well, al- 


though occasionally it has blighted. The golden willow and 
white willow are all right in every way for pioneer trees. Here 
we found fruiting the Hibernal, Anisim and a few other of 
our hardy apples, showing that it is quite possible to grow 
these fruits in considerable quantity in this section when wind 
protection is furnished. In an orchard that was set out with- 
out wind protection, all but the very hardiest kinds have dis- 


appeared. 
On August 27th I made a trip to Markville, on Lake Min- 


netonka. At the home of Mr. S. R. Spates I found that he had 
taken great interest in spraying but was puzzled a good deal 
about the best way of spraying his plums. He had done the 
work thoroughly, but there seemed on some trees to have been 
some injury to the foliage. My own experience would show 
that in the matter of spraying plums there is much to be learn- 
ed, and whenever it is undertaken with the ordinary spraying 
compound it must be done with much care and that in any case 
there is more or less liability of injuring the foliage. At this 
place and in raspberry plantations in this vicinity the King 
raspberry is showing up wonderfully well and seems to be the 
most popular kind. The Minnetonka Iron Clad is also doing 
well here. The Marlboro has run out, and most of the 
newer sorts, including the Loudon, have proven unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Spates called my attention to what he believes a seed- 
ling apple, which is a fruit of good form and color and_ with 
good foliage. I noted that it closely resembles the Jewell’s 


Winter. 
At the home of Mr. Thomas Redpath I found the King 


raspberry doing well, and he had planted out a considerable 
area of same. His new seedling gooseberry was holding its 
foliage well and seemed to be healthy and vigorous. It is un- 
doubtedly a variety of great promise. Here I saw a seedling 
apple of good form and color, with healthy foliage, that he had 
grown from some of the Gideon Wealthy seedling apple trees 
sent out by the State Horticultural Society a few years ago. 
Since the state fair I have learned that this variety has taken 
first prize this year for best autumn seedling. 
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EVERGREENS AND ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS FOR THE 


PRAIRIES. 
(Read at annual meeting of S. D. State Hort. Society.) 


PETER SIVERTS, CANBY. 


My experience with evergreens on the prairie dates back to 
the year 1881; that was my second year in the country, and coming, 
as I did, direct from the beautiful and well kept forests of Denmark 
to those immense treeless prairies of southwestern Minnesota, where 
at that time there was scarcely a tree in sight anywhere, and if there 
was any attempt at tree planting it was, as a rule, merely a few cot- 
tonwoods—to say that I was homesick does not begin to express 
it. I said, why don’t yon plant some evergreens, and have some- 
thing that will stop the wind and look cheerful in the long, dreary 
winter? Most everybody said they had tried it, but evergreens 
would not grow here, the climate or soil or something was not 
right for them.. I made up my mind, however, that I would 
experiment a little myself and so procured a nice lot of conifer seeds 
from Albert Douglas, Waukegan, Ill. It proved to be very good 
seed, it sprouted quickly and made a fine growth, and it had good 
care. Next year the little seedlings were transplanted into nursery 
beds and left there for three years, and my home in Canby is today 
surrounded by trees from those tiny seedlings of 1881, which are 
now sturdy, robust trees twenty-five or thirty feet high and nobly 
defy the raging winds and howling Minnesota blizzards. That was 
my first venture with evergreens on this side of the Atlantic, and al- 
though I had intended to make a business of raising them to sell 
the people were so slow to be convinced that evergreens could and 
would thrive on these open plains, if handled intelligently, that I 
was discouraged and drifted into other business. 

However, after my trees had got quite large, and they saw 
what fine shelter they might have had, if they had only ptanted when 
I did, there began to be a demand for home grown trees; so five 
years ago I again took up my old love for propagating evergreens, 
The varieties that I have experimented with the longest, and which 
have given the best satisfaction, are the Austrian and Scotch pine, 
and the white and Norway spruce; but later have tried white, 
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Pinus Ponderosa on place of Mr. Andrew Norby, Madison, S. D. 


Norway, ponderosa, mountain and jack pines, and the Douglas, 
Black Hills and blue spruce; also the balsam fir, red cedar and 
arbor vitae and European larch; all of which are doing well and 
seem to be well adapted to prairie planting except the white pine 
and arbor vitae. 

Now from my experience I would advise the farmers on these 
vast South Dakota prairies to commence planting evergreen wind- 
breaks as soon as possible. Plant at least one row on the north and 
west side of your house and barnyard, not too close to them how- 
ever; and if you have old groves of deciduous trees, plant on the 
north and west side of them, as they are sure to be too open and let 
too much wind through during the winter, when you need shelter 
the most. 

Plant a single row, trees 6 or 8 feet apart in the row; have the 
ground in as good shape as you would for corn; get your trees 
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from your nearest nursery; go after them with team and wagon 
if you can make the trip in a day; get Austrian or Scotch pine or 
both, 12 to 18 inches high once transplanted; plant them the next 
day if possible, if not, heel them in, in a shady, moist place; of 
course you should do the same if they have been shipped to you. 
When ready to plant choose, if possible, a cloudy, damp day; take 
25 or 30 trees, puddle the roots well in a tub of mud, put them in a 
box fitted with a handle made of an old barrel hoop or something 
similar, put a little wet straw or moss over the roots, and you are 
ready to plant. I prefer to have a man dig the holes just ahead 
of me, which a good man can do if the ground is not too hard. 1 
dig the holes about 14x14 inches square, about 12 or 16 inches deep. 
Plant as you would any other tree, putting a little loose dirt in the 
bottom of the hole, spreading the roots out well and packing the 
earth very firmly around them, and finish by tramping it solid with 
your feet ; see that the little tree stands straight and firm so the wind 
will not be whipping it about. I generally plant from three to six 
inches deeper than the trees stood before. 


The most important thing to be borne in mind when handling 
evergreens is that the roots must never be allowed to dry, not for 
a second. 


Now as to the after care: simply keep the ground well culti- 
vated and _ free of weeds for at least four feet on each side of row 
the first two or three years and always be careful to break up the 
crust formed after heavy rains. For this work I like the 12-tooth 
drag cultivator the best of any I have used. 


Mulch your trees in the fall after it freezes up (I prefer flax 
straw to spoiled hay) remove mulch in spring and cultivate as be- 
fore. After three or four years the trees can be mulched heavily and 
allowed to take care of themselves. : 


Although is may seem to be a good deal of labor, it virtually 
takes but a short time to cultivate a row of trees like that, and when 
your trees get to be eight or ten feet high you will not regret the 
little care bestowed upon them while they were small; and if every 
homestead were surrounded by such a shelter belt, what a transfor- 
mation it would make in the appearance of the landscape during the 
long, bleak winter months, to say nothing of the comfort it would 
afford to man and beast. 

Now, while you are about it, scatter a few evergreens about the 
house for ornament, but here I prefer to use trees a little larger, 
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Specimen of Douglas Spruce, growing on place of Mr.Andrew Norby, Madison, S. D. 


say from 2% to 3 or 4 feet, as they are not so apt to be run over, 
and also give good effect immediately. Use as many varieties as 
possible, plant in groups and clumps of irregular shape and num- 
ber; don’t neglect to have a few blue spruce for single specimens 
here and there. These trees should all have been at Ieast twice 
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transplanted, be stocky and well shaped; the holes for them should 
be dug large, from 3 to 4 feet in diameter and 18 to 24 inches deep: 
plant carefully and leave the ground basin-like around the tree af- 
ter it is well tramped down. This space around the tree should be 
stirred up occasionally with a hoe, and spaded out wider every year. 
In case of groups it is generally better to have the whole space be- - 
.tween kept open; in a dry season it may be necessary to water oc- 
casionally. Avoid planting too close to the house and directly in 
front; it is generally safe to plant liberally in the rear and on one 
side of a dwelling. Mulch in the fall with spoiled hay, flax straw 
or any other straw. 

While the evergreens are pretty, if we had nothing else around 
our home they would get monotonous, so it is well to have a fair 
proportion of deciduous trees for variety and shade and, above all, 
plenty of flowering shrubs. There is nothing more effective in sum- 
mer than well arranged clumps and borders of shrubbery, and as 
they are so cheap, easily planted and taken care of there is no rea- 
son why every family cannot have at least a fair collection of them. 
The lilacs are perhaps the hardiest shrub we have and deserve a 
place in every yard, but do not plant too many of the common pur- 
ple lilac as they spread all over; choose rather the Persian, white 
and Chas. X. As it will take too long to describe all the different 
shrubs, I will simply name those which from experience I have 
found perfectly hardy and satisfactory for this western country; 
and first of all I will name the Spirea Van Houtii, “the queen of 
all the spireas;” then the Snowball, High Bush Cranberry, Hy- 
drangea, Paniculata Grandiflora, Honeysuckle, Mock Orange, the 
different varieties of Barberries, which however are a little tender 
but don’t root kill. The Caraganas, or Siberian Pea Tree, the Choke 
Cherry, the common and Golden Elder, Flowering Currant, Rosa 
Rugosa, or Japanese Rose, Red Dogwood, Nine Bark, or Golden 
Spirea, Snowberry, Buffalo Berry, Russian Olive and English Buck- 
thorn for hedge. 

Climbing Vines—Of these I know nothing better than Vir- 
ginia Creeper, Trumpet Honysuckle and Wild Grape, which are 
very effective for covering unsightly objects that cannot, perhaps 
be hid from view any other way. While in Europe a year ago I 
saw the Virginia Creeper used very extensively by landscape gar- 
deners everywhere. 

Perennial Flowers—These are especially suited for the busy 
farmer as they require very little care when once planted, and in- 
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crease in beauty year after year. By all means have a bed of 
Peonies and one or two of Phloxes, a few high Lilies, Corn Lilies, 
Irises, Larkspur, Columbines and Asters. 

And to sum it all up, beautify your home. You will never be 
sorry for it, and I know you South Dakota people can do it, for the 
prettiest farm home that I know of in my neighborhood is located 
in South Dakota. 


CELLAR STORAGE OF ORCHARD FRUITS. 


H, W. SHUMAN, EXCELSIOR. 


The most important thing of all in growing orchard fruits is 
how to harvest and store them for winter use. I first started to 
put my apples in the cellar, packing them in bushel boxes and bar- 
rels; then I experimented by wrapping them in paper and putting 
them in dry sifted ashes, but the atmoshere was too dry, and the 
apples would wilt. Then I built a root cellar on an east slope. 

This cellar is a very crude affair made in a hurry, but it has 
given excellent results, almost as satisfactory as a cold storage plant. 
It is fourteen feet long, nine feet wide, and five feet high, with a 
ridge pole through the center and poles, closely placed together, ex- 
tending from this to the sides of the walls, which form a basis for 
the roof. A thin covering of hay or straw with about a foot of earth 
is put on that, and then a load or two of hay is spread on top of the 
earth every fall to keep the rain out. The doors are double and 
made tight, and the last and most important thing of all is the stove 
pipe which regulates the circulation and moisture in the cellar. 

The fruit that I store is mostly fall and winter varieties of ap- 
ples, and I also have room for apple roots and grafts, vegetables and 
celery for home use. The apples in my root cellar are the Wealthy, 
Malinda, Ostrekoff, Ben Davis, Brilliant and a few other varieties. 
With these apples our table is supplied until June and a great deal 
longer if the stock holds out. I stored forty boxes of Wealthys 
last year in the cellar and took out the last box in April, and it was 
in fine condition. What were these apples selling for last winter 
or apples like them? Thirty cents per dozen. Think of it! What 
are they selling for today at the grocery store? Seventy-five cents 
per peck. Iam glad I have a small supply on hand. 

Now in gathering my fruit for storage I find there is a big 
difference in the time of gathering and that the seasons are differ- 
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ent also. I have come to the conclusion that Wealthys keep best 
by picking them from the trees after they have colored up well. 
This will necessitate careful watching and gathering them at fre- 
quent intervals. The later apples are all picked from the trees just 
before cold weather. In packing apples for winter I use bush- 
el boxes and also berry box cases, placing the fruit In layers, with- 
out wrapping paper around them. The boxes are not placed on 
the ground but on a shelf two feet above it, the top boxes being 
covered with paper or covers to keep off the mould which will some- 
times form towards spring. Never line your boxes with hay, think- 
ing you are giving the apples a soft bed, for they will surely catch 
the hay fever before spring. 


Last winter I pitted two bushels of Wealthys outside of the 
root house, and when I went to uncover them in the spring, all ex- 
cept one peck were spoiled, and this peck was nothing extra in qual- 
ity, for they had lost their crispness and flavor and tasted earthy. 


This cellar being in the ground without a board floor and on 
walls except a clay bank and one foot of earth on the roof, Mother 
Earth supplies the necessary moisture. The temperature runs from 
38 to 40 degrees through October and November, with the two 
doors closed and the six-inch ventilator open. But as the season 
advances to good, stiff old Minnesota weather, the temperature 
keeps dropping till it reaches 32 to 36 degrees, but never yet has it 
gone low enough to injure the fruit. When the weather increases 
in severity the ventilator should be closed, and when it moderates 
it should be opened up again. Taken as a whole, this root cellar, 
though crudely built, is an ideal place for fruit storage and has no 
expense attached. 


Mr. Busse: At what time do you put them in the root cellar 
or storage room, at the time of picking or later? 

Mr. Shuman: So far we have gathered our apples and put 
them in an outside shed, but in the case of the Wealthy I find they 
wilt, so that by the time they are put in the cellar they are pretty 
badly wilted. 

Mr. Busse: When did you put them in the cellar? 

Mr. Shuman: We had in the neighborhood of the cellar a 
wagon shed, but that warm weather in September created rot and 
spotted them, and we had them carefully picked—at least I gave 
them instruction to do so; but I found after they had been in a 
week they had spotted so badly we had to repack all of them. I 
found a press and made some of them into cider. I would like to 
know whether any one has had experience in placing them in a stor- 
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age shed or granary? A good many of those apples were Patten’s 
Greening, and some were Wealthy and other varieties. 

Mr. Elliott: If you had no storage room or cellar, what has 
been your experience in placing them on the ground and covering 
them lightly with straw or hay? 

Mr. Shuman: I found that was better than anything else; 
that is as near nature as we can get it. Take an apple from any 
tree that falls on the ground and lies in the grass, that apple is as 
good when it freezes as when it fell from the tree. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): What is the size of your cellar? 

Mr. Shuman: 9x14. Apples will keep better in a root cellar be- 
cause an ordinary cellar is too dry. I do not think it would do, be- 
cause you have got to have moisture to keep apples. 

Mr. Henry Haggard: What is the special advantage of an 
outdoor cellar over an ordinary house cellar? 

Mr. Shuman: A house cellar as a general thing is too dry. 

Mr. Haggard: Mine is damp, and I can keep Wealthy till 
March or April although they lose somewhat in flavor. 

Mr. A. J. Philips: Have you a separate cellar for fruit and 
vegetables? 

Mr. Haggard: I have not. 

The Chairman: I have repeatedly had apples sent in in which I 
could taste potatoes, onions, cabbage and other vegetables, and that 
is very likely the reason they were off flavor. 

Prof. Hansen: It is along the same line exactly; if you are 
where they have cabbage and onions and rutabagas you will have 
the flavor of the whole family. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Seth Kenney: In putting boxes of fruit in the cellar is it 
better to pack them together as closely as possible or should a lit- 
tle space be left between the boxes? 

The Chairman: I would leave a little space between them. 

Prof. E. D. Sandsten (Wis.): You spoke about wrapping 
some of your apples in paper. How do they compare with the others 
that were put away? 

Mr. Shuman: I have three bushels in the cellar now that were 
picked early, wrapped in paper and set in an outside shed. Those 
that were in the root cellar were wilted, and a number were taken 
out, but those wrapped in paper were all right. 

The Chairman: They will keep better than without. 

Mr. Kenney: My apples are as good without paper. 

Mr. Philips: My wife says an apple wrapped in paper six 
weeks is not fit to eat. 

Mr. Preston McCully: I agree with Mr. Philips on that point, 
but if wrapped in waxed paper they are not affected at all. 

Mr. Shuman: I had some put in paper sacks and packed 
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in a box and there were some lying on the outside that were not 
wrapped, and those lying outside without paper were the best. 
They kept two or three months. 

The Chairman: Mr. McLeran has a fine root cellar; we would 
like to hear from him. 

Mr. F. B. McLeran: I make a practice of storing from one 
to two thousand bushels of vegetables every year, and the com- 
mission men tell me that the vegetables they get from me are the 
best they get in April. My cellar is a root cellar built of concrete 
and is entirely covered with earth. My theory ts this: a cellar cov- 
ered with earth is a great deal better from the fact that any change 
of temperature is gradual. If any sudden change takes place it 
takes two or three days for the outside temperature to affect that 
on the inside: I took a thermometer in the cellar and watched it very 
carefully, and it kept at just 42 degrees. We have etghteen inches 
of soil on top of the logs, and that is the only covering it has in the 
spring when the snow is on. But in the spring before the snow 
is gone and while it is still frozen, I put on a covering of manure 
with the idea of retaining the cold as long as possible, and by re- 
taining this frost it makes the cellar practically a refrigerator. In 
the fall I leave the door open during the day and cover the opening 
with burlap to keep the light out, and I try to cool the cellar off as 
rapidly as possible. In the spring when the weather begins to get 
warm I open the door at night and keep it closed during the day- 
time. When the weather gets warm, I am as particular to keep the 
door closed to keep the cold in as I am to keep it closed to keep the 
heat out. 


APPLE BLIGHT AND WHAT IT IS. 
EVERETT SPEAR, NORTHFIELD, 


Apple blight is a fungus that first breeds in the soil, and is in 
a dormant condition most of the time. It is very active in wet, hot 
weather, and during this time it starts out on its work of destruc- 
tion. 

It seeks out broken or bruised roots and gets into the sap and 
thus into the tree, where it remains ready to spring inro activity in 
wet, hot weather. It breeds rapidly as it goes on with its work in 
the sap. In its most virulent stage it oozes out through limbs and 
leaves, drawing insects and worms, that feed on the fungus and the 
sick, weak victim, the tree. ; 

The fungus is the least noticable where there is the most pot- 
ash in the soil; hence, I conclude that potash is a very important 
remedy, as well as a preventive. 

Most every house-wife knows that soap suds {s beneficial to 
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her favorite apple tree when poured around the roots. It is the 
potash in the suds that keeps the tree healthy and comparatively 
free from blight. : 

Potash is the only known fungicide contained in our soil. It 
has in the past helped us to produce the most perfect cereals and 
vegetables and fruits, and I believe in the future it will enable us 
to raise apple trees as hardy as the oak if properly applied. 

I have stopped cultivation in my orchard, and will apply potash 
to the soil and will spray with potash or caustic soda. 

I will inoculate my trees to kill all germs in the sap, using 
care and noting results. 

‘I hope to be able to report to this society at sonie future time 
the results of my labor and investigation. If I fail 1 will report 
failure, and if I succeed I will so report, and will be glad to give 
to you the benefits of all knowledge obtained. 


- TWO HOURS WITH LUTHER BURBANK; HIS WORK AS 
AN ORIGINATOR OF NEW FRUITS AND ITS APPLI- 
CATION TO MINNESOTA NEEDS. é 


PROF. N. E. HANSEN, BROOKINGS, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


I do not care to go into a detailed discussion of Mr. Burbank’s 
work, as so many articles have appeared recently in the papers and 
magazines, and Mr. Harwood, formerly a Minneapolis journalist, 
who is spending some time in California, has just written a very 
interesting book on the subject. So I will simply give you a pen 
picture of Mr. Burbank as I saw him. It is harder to see Mr. Bur- 
bank than it is to see the president of the United States. I will 
tell you why. He has had over six thousand visitors and as many 
letters this past year from all parts of the world. He is a kind 
hearted, conscientious man and tries to do justice to all this extra 
work. He is a slender man, weighing perhaps 140 or I50 pounds, 
a bundle of nervous energy, absolutely without mercenary motives, 
and cares nothing about money. 

He was born in Lancaster, Mass., March 7, 1849, and in 1875 
came to California from Massachusetts to begin this inventive work. 
He is the world’s master in creative horticulture today. This ex- 
aggerated newspaper talk you see about him is without his author- 
ity ; the correspondents do this because they must make everything 
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sensational. But it has served a useful purpose in stimulating in- 
terest in matters horticultural. 


Residence of Luther Burbank, Santa Rosa, Cal. 


I am informed that he was offered $5,000 a year by the Leland 
Stanford University, of California, to move his whole plant to the 
university and become a member of the faculty. But Burbank in- 
sists on being perfectly free. He has declined numerous offers, 
but he prefers to remain at home and take care of his mother, who 
is ninety-one years old. At the time he quit nursery work in 1893 
he was making $10,000 a year, and he gave that all up so he could 
put his entire time into this creative or inventive work in horticul- 
ture. Carnegie is now giving him $10,000 a year in quarterly in- 
stallments. He has as high as twenty-four men working for him, 
but he cannot delegate any of his creative work any more than 
Shakspeare or Longfellow could have had assistants. He has 
worked with 2,500 species of plants and is raising many thousands 
of seedlings each year. He has a wonderful faculty of picking out 
plants in the early stages of growth to save time. He is unable to 
impart information as to how he does this, but it is claimed by his 
friends, those who know him best, he has the power to pick out 
seedlings at a very early stage of their growth that will give good 
results, and he thereby saves a great deal of time. I went out to 
California to find out something the magazine writers had not got- 
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ten hold of, what is the secret of his method of getting quick re- 
sults. I was a little apprehensive that I would have no chance to 
learn. He is a man who will not sell his time for $250.00 an hour. 
The moments are as diamonds to him. He is very jealous of his 
time, but all the same he treated me royally and did not charge me 
a cent. I took pity on him in his overworked condition and did 
not want to be with him too long, but thought I would ratner come 
again. 


Original tree of Burbank Plum. Millions of trees have been grown from it. 


His secret, as I see it, is the application of the law laid down 
by Darwin in regard to the variation of plants: “Excess of food 
causes variation.” He has three or four acres around his house, 
and this made up into beds, and the soil is filled as full of commer- 
cial fertilizers and plant food in general as it is possible to get it. 
This “excess of food causes variation.” Take a wild plant from its 
accustomed environment where for thousands of years it has ac- 
quired fixity of habit. Put a plant of that nature in this highly 
favorable environment, and it will soon show variation. This is the 
practice he follows with plants, and it saves an immense amount of 
energy and time. Through ages of natural selection a species of 
plant acquires characteristics which it transmits true to seed. This 
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fixity entitles it to the rank of a species. We plant the seed of a 
wild flower, and at first we get but little variation. It has acquired 
a fixity that is repeated in its offspring. In its new environment 
the plant soon begins to vary. Burbank’s success lies 1 his ability 
to determine this initial variation at an early stage of the work. He 
can induce variation to a marvelous degree by high feeding. Fur- 
thermore he is very skillful; his mechanical execution of the work 
is perfect. He showed me a small knife, with a very thin blade, 
with which he removes the stamens before the flowers open. The 
stamens are not always removed. Burbank said there is no need 
of it if the stigmas are closely watched as they become receptive 
and with the pollen applied at the right time there will be no self- 
pollination. 


Burbank’s work with the cactus was especially interesting. He 
has developed by crossing a spineless cactus that is good for food. 
The Minnesota wild cactus was made spineless by selection, and by 
crossing some five different species of opuntia this thornless cac- 
tus has been developed. What-is the use of the spineless cactus? 
The leaves are good fodder for stock, and the fruit is edible for man. 
It flourishes without irrigation on dry deserts, and enough cacti 
could be raised to feed the population of the earth. So this theory 
of Malthus that the population is increasing faster than it can be 
fed is a visionary idea. Mr. Burbank asked me to send him some 
South Dakota cactus. A few days ago I was out in the wilds of 
the Missouri river hunting large fruited wild plum trees [ had pre- 
viously marked, and I found some of our South Dakota cactus and 
intend to send some soon to Mr. Burbank. The cactus may not be 
introduced in Minnesota, and yet there are some sandy lands where 
the cactus would grow well. 

Mr. Burbank has also-worked with California apples. He has 
raised thonsands of seedlings, and I had to admit that some of the 
apples were equal in flavor and color to the Spitzenberg. His con- 
tention and reasoning was this, that if such apples can be raised 
in California, where apples range low in quality, that these same 
apples taken east to a better climate will be the finest apples in 
the world. I must admit the idea appears very reasonable. We 
are still raising apples that are not good to eat. They are good 
to look upon and sell for a good price. I refer to the Ben Davis 
type and some others I might name. 


Burbank also showed me the “pomato,” some vombination of a 
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tomato and a potato, but I was not there at the right time to test 


- the quality of the fruit. He top-grafts largely. He had over 75,- 


ooo new plums in bearing this year, at Sevastopol, a few miles from 
Santa Rosa, besides at his little place, where he has fifteen acres 
tightly fenced. I could not wait for Mr. Burbank’s regular visiting 
day but saw the long rows of trees from the outside, just as shown 
by the published photographs. Here are many kinds of plums 
top-grafted in every tree. The original tree is no longer saved. 
From the seedling fruits he saves one or two scions unly and top- 
grafts them. At Santa Rosa the season for top-grafting is a long 
one. If a scion does not bear the second year, he cuts it off and 
uses that same stock again. That is the end of it. He showed 
me one apple tree that had 126 kinds of apples on it. He took 
a pole and knocked some of them off for me. That reminds me 
that in southern Russia, between Kief and Odessa, I found a man 
who had over nine hundred kinds of apples in his orchard, which 
consisted of only about two acres. 


Mr. Elliot: Mr. Burbank speaks of hardiness; how does 
he know a thing has hardiness? Did you find out how he in- 
jects hardiness into his -fruit? 

Prof. Hansen: The only way he expects to get hardiness 
is to cross with species that have hardiness. Some of Burbank’s 
plums are a combination of six different species. By Mendel’s 
law of heredity, I believe, hardiness may be transmitted the same as 
any other character. There is no guesswork about it. You can 
take three or four species and make all manner of combinations 
of their characteristics. If you do not have hardiness somewhere 
in the ancestry—for example, if you plant seed of the type of the 
Ben Davis to secure a hardy apple—you will have disappointments 
only. as the result. You must have hardiness somewhere in the 
pedigree. If I can get that fact thoroughly fixed in your minds 
I think it will be well worth my effort today. 

Mr. Elliot: In case of this basket of Malinda, raised by top- 
working the Duchess, would there not be a_ tendency to 
have hardiness injected, or would that be chance? 

Prof. Hansen: Here is good and safe ground: The Malin- 
da came to Minnesota as a one-year seedling from Vermont, and 
we can go back no further in its ancestry. But if we could go 
back we might find its ancestors came over in the Mayflower. But 
at any rate it dates back to a milder climate in western Eu- 
rope, where they never encounter as hard winters as here. If 
you were to plant pure Malinda seed vou would not get hardy 
apples in a thousand years. The Duchess dates back to Russia. 
The Russian apples are indigenous to Russia, dating back thous- 
sands of years, long before Tamerlane came out of Asia with his 
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conquering hosts. Hence we have true hardiness in the Duchess. 
Now we may save time by making that cross by hand between | 
the Malinda and the Duchess, instead of planting seed from Mal- 
inda top-worked on Duchess. We are sure we ate getting a good 
combination there. We get the long keeping quality of the Mal- 
inda and the hardiness of the Duchess. In order to save time 
I am doing much hand-crossing, but it is slow and hard work. 
_ But then there is the law of Quetelet, if you raise seedlings enough 
you are bound to get a prize. There is another thing to be 
gained in large numbers; you might cross the Malinda and the 
Duchess and get ten thousand seedlings and still get no two alike; 
there might be a general resemblance, but they would all be dif- 
ferent. It is just the same as you find it in the old fashioned 
family. The children in one family differ in ability. -Benjamin 
Franklin was the brightest one in a family of fourteen children. 


Mr. Elliot: Here is another question—I am after information. 
That (indicating an apple) was produced from the seed of the 
Malinda. Can you give us any indication where the cross came 
from? 

Prof. Hansen: I would need to know the names of all the 
apples that were raised within five miles of it. (Laughter.) 
How far can a bee carry pollen? 

Miss Moeser: I think three miles is considered about the 
greatest distance. 

Prof. Hansen: I should say they both had indications of 
Romanite blood but do not know where they got it. , 

Mr. Elliot: | Could you trace the Romanite in the Wealthy, 
Duchess, Haas and Tetofsky? 

Prof. Hansen: That is all guesswork, we have not done 
enough artificial crossing. It might resemble the great-great- 
grandparents that were brought over in the Mayflower. In cross- 
ing it sometimes goes back to the twentieth generation. That 
is the delightful uncertainty of the thing. 

Prof. E. P. Sandsten (Wis.): I would like to ask Prof. 
Hansen if we were to start with the seed of the Malinda and 
continue selecting for hardiness in the seedlings for a thousand 
years whether it would be any hardier than it is today? 

Prof. Hansen: That is exactly the position I am taking. 
We know the Malinda dates back to the mild climate of England, 
or where the temperature does not get as low as here. According 
to DeCandolle, plants have not advanced one hundred miles north- 
ward of their old limits in historic times. 

Mr. Philips: Is there any possibility of getting any hardiness 
from this artificial crossing? Do you get any hardiness of the 
Duchess type in the seedlings. 

Prof. Hansen: Yes, by crossing hardy varieties with hardy 
varieties, or hardy with tender, you will succeed. But if you cross 
tender varieties with tender varieties, you will never succeed. 
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Mr. J. M. Underwood: I did not hear Prof. Sandsten’s 
question fully answered by Prof. Hansen about the adaptation of 
plants, as to the effect of environment on an apple grown here in 
Minnesota for a series of years or the growing of seedlings from 
that apple for a series of years and selecting the hardiest in that 
way. Would the Minnesota environment, the Minnesota climate, 
produce a change in the variety so as to secure hardiness, the same 
as when as we go to Illinois, as I did last spring and bought a 
nice variety of seed corn. It is not thoroughly adapted to our 
climate here in Minnesota, but I am expecting that by the selec- 
tion of the first ripened ears of that corn this fall and planting it 
the next spring, and continuing to do so for a series of years, the 
character of that corn will be so changed that it will finally be 
thoroughly adapted to growing in Minnesota. As I understand, 
Prof. Sandsten wants to know whether a similar process would 
take place in fruit. 

Prof. Hansen: About Indian corn—in its native home in 
Peru and Central America it has been growing for thousands of 
years. In its native home it gets to be twenty feet high and takes 
seven months to mature. In the north it grows five feet high 
and takes three months to mature or less. In nortnern Europe 
where the nights are cool you see corn raised as an ornamental 
plant in the center of a-flower bed.. They cannot ripen corn and 
will not be able to do so. Corn has not changed in its demand 
for semi-tropical heat. | You have never seen corn that will stand 
frost like cabbage. Cabbage has been grown for thousands of 
years on the frosty seacoast of Europe. We will never have 
corn that will stand frost and cool nights like cabbage. The 
box elder from the south will not succeed in Canada, as our Ca- 
nadian friends have learned to their cost. The box elder from 
the south will winter-kill. You can tell a southern from a north- 
ern box elder by the botanical characteristics, but when you get 
a southern box elder up here it will kill to the ground. Nature 
has adapted the box elder, red cedar and others to immense areas 
with widely varying conditions. The Russian government has 
found that the Scotch pine from western Europe is an utter fail- 
ure, while the Scotch pine of Siberia is a perfect success. How 
many thousand years did it take nature to do that work, and is 
there any use in man taking up that work that would take thou- 
sands of years to finish? We must take advantage of nature’s 
work, and that is why I insist that in our apple work we must 
study the situation, and we must: not select tender varieties, but 
only hardy ones that will resist the climate. All needed hardi- 
ness must be there when we begin, the hardiness that has been 
there for thousands of years. 

Prof. Sandsten: I do not disagree with Prof. Hansen in 
his general theory, but if we look at it in a broader aspect I think 
we will have to admit that plants adapt themselves to their en- 
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vironment. If they did not our existing flora would not be as 
it is. It would not be advisable to plant seedlings of a tender 
variety—but the general law of adapation must govern, and we 
cannot get around that point. 

Prof. Hansen: I admit a change takes place. The box 
elder has adapted itself to climate varying as widely as Virginia, 
Arkansas, Minnesota and Assiniboia, but is there any use for us 
to attempt to do the same thing in the case of the apple or any other 
fruit? We should take advantage of nature’s work and not start on 
an experiment that will take ten thousand years to finish. That 
is why our reliable seedsmen are careful about their tree seeds. 
I was talking with one of the foresters at the forestry congress. 
It was a new idea to him. He did not think the species extending 
over a wide area differed so greatly in hardiness. He had not 
come in contact with forty below zero. We had better secure 
hardiness to begin with in our fruit trees. 


Mr. Philips: How much more will the Duchess stand than 
the Malinda? 

Prof. Hansen: I had a Malinda top-worked on Whitney kill 
clear back to the graft in the winter of 1898-99, when Duchess 
was uninjured. 

Mr. O. F. Brand: I want to ask Prof. Hansen whether-seeds 
taken from certain varieties, say the Duchess—and supposing the 
Duchess of Oldenburg had been propagated for seven successive 
generations in a temperature that would not fall below thirty de- 
grees—and then take seeds from another class of Duchess that 
have been propagated for seven successive generations where the 
temperature has gone below forty degrees, would there be any dif- 
ference in the hardiness of those seedlings? 

Prof. Hansen: I think there would not be any decided change. 
The Duchess may be two hundred years old from seed, but it is 
the same now as it always has been, unless a case of bud variation 
occurs. Wehad that question up two years ago, with the Wealthy. 
Mr. Gideon’s son insisted that the Wealthy had varied under 
propagation and brought the society sprouts from the original 
Wealthy tree to test the matter. But practically apples do not vary 
under propagation, the difference does not usually amount to 
anything. It is just so with the Ben Davis; it is the same as it 
was in the beginning. There are no changes; it is simply a sub- 
division of the same individual by budding and grafting. I am 
strongly of the opinion that the Duchess individual is the same 
now that it always has been. An apple must be born again, as the 
mnister says, if you want a real change. If fruit trees varied 
greatly from the bud it would be very uphill business for the 
nurserymen; it would be necessary to breed apples true to seed 
the same as corn. And that would be slow work, because a 
generation in the apple is about ten years, while in the case of 
corn one year only is required. 
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ADVANTAGES TO GROWER AND DEALER IN A FRUIT 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
G, H. BOOTH, LAKE CITY, 


Manager of Excelsior Fruit Growers’ Association. 


As this is a Minnesota soicety, the writer will confine himself 
to Minnesota fruit associations. And as these latter days are 
days of combination and united effort, it will not be necessary to 
give any arguments to show that a fruit growers’ association is 
a benefit to its members. Each new association, as it springs 
into existence, is sufficient evidence of this. The purpose of this 
paper, therefore, will be to enumerate some of these advantages. 

Since the dealer depends upon the producer, we shall take up 
first reasons why fruit growers band themselves together to mar- 
ket their produce as a whole through one management., We can 
lay down this principle at the beginning, namely: that the prime 
object of such associations is to eliminate competition rather than 
to control the product. To make this plain let us suppose that 
on some bright morning in the midst of the Minnesota strawberry 
season, one hundred of the members of a certain association decide 
that on that day they will market their own berries as individuals 
and cut loose from the association. The result will be that each 
consumer in that vicinity will be so often solicited to buy that he 
will decide not to buy at all unless he can name his own purchase 
price, and this will be so small that the growers will soon begin 
to talk about plowing up their strawberry beds and sowing them 
to timothy seed. Thus we see that the effect of an association 
is not to limit the amount of the product but to eliminate com- 
petition. In truth, a well managed association will so enlarge 
the range of its markets that the amount of fruit produced each 
year will steadily increase, until each member has reached the 
maximum acreage at his command. 

Another reason why fruit growers form associations is to 
save time. One person might easily spend a half day in selling 
a hundred pints of raspberries and still not realize much more 
for them than he would have done through the association; while 
this half day of time if spent in cultivating or overseeing the 
raising of more berries might have yielded another hundred pints. 

Fruit associations have still another advantage and that is, 
the saving of trouble and worry to their members. The ease with 
which members can dispose of large quantities of proauce throug] 
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an association is very attractive to many. We are all more or 
less in favor of taking things easy, and if one can haul in to his 
association a hundred cases of strawberries per day, and if by the 
simple act of taking a receipt for this fruit he can shift upon the 
manager the responsibility of finding a market, selling the fruit 
and collecting the price, this is very likely to be the thing he will 


do. 
Again this is an age of concentration and _ specialization of 


effort. Through fruit growers’ associations, by the economic 
principle of division of labor, which is giving to one person but 
one kind of thing to do, both expert raising and expert marketing 
of fruit may be secured. And this is no small advantage, for 
it often happens that a grower who raises the finest quality and 
best grade of fruit makes a financial failure in the marketing of 
it. 

Competition is so keen that successful marketing requires the 
closest and most constant study of conditions and the exercise of 
the keenest business ability. | Now, the successful grower has his 
time pretty well occupied in finding out what varieties to choose, 
what kind of soil they need and what degree of moisture, how to 
till, prune and spray them both for insects and plant diseases, in 
securing and overseeing pickers and getting the fruit graded prop- 
erly and packed in a neat, cleanly and attractive manner. In 
fact, his time is so fully occupied with these things that he 1s 
willing indeed to leave to the association manager the task of 
keeping in touch with many different markets, of estimating the 
total visible supply of each kind of fruit for each day of the week, 
of finding out the date of the expected arrival of three carloads 
of Hood River berries from the Pacific coast, of learning how 
many people are expected at a certain convention in a certain city 
and how many bushels of his surplus they will eat, and many more 
similar details of marketing. And then there is the question of 
John Henry Jones & Co. Are they good financially, or will their 
account be discounted fifty per cent? And how shall we get our 
pay from that man “Spoopendyke”? What shall we do with this 
shipment that has been refused? How shall we persuade the ex- 
press company to allow that claim for damage in transit? These 
and a score of other difficulties the grower is delighted to turn over 
to the business manager of the association. And he does this 
wisely, for the growing of fruit and the marketing of fruit are two 
distinct lines of business. And while the successful grower is 
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busy solving his problem of how to produce the most and the 
best from his available acreage, the successful manager of an as- 
sociation is equally as busy in solving his problem of how to get 
the most money for that which is delivered to him. Both these 
tasks taken together are too much for one person to do well. 

Notwithstanding these advantages there are certain people 
who should not join an association: such as, for example, those 
who have a minimum amount of fruit and a maximum amount of 
time. Such people should spend their time in retailing their fruit 
themselves, thereby utilizing their spare time and relieving the 
association of the danger of unmerited criticism. Then there is 
another class of people who have some fruit but who always seem 
to be afraid to trust the association with it. They are always 
inquiring after “returns,’ and seem to forget the fact that it takes 
a few days to market the fruit and get in the returns. 

The writer’s experience, however, with members is that the 
great majority of them fully appreciate the advantages of an as- 
sociation and are reasonable in their demands; and we would pay 
a special tribute here to the members of the Excelsior Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association, who have stood by their manager most loyally for 
the past three years, and by careful packing and grading have 
won for their fruit a most enviable reputation. 

Now, on the part of the dealer, it is manifestly to his advantage 
to buy direct from the assodiation. If he values fresh fruits, 
where can he get them fresh as direct as from the farms where they 
are grown? The middleman may be able to supply him, but he 
must get his supply from the grower, and some time at least is 
consumed in doing this and in transit from the farm to the middle- 
man. Now this time is subtracted from the time the fruit will 
keep after it reaches the dealer, and this time, although but a few 
short hours perhaps, may determine whether the dealer makes a 
profit on the shipment or suffers a loss. 


Again, when the order is sent direct to the association, there 
is the least possible amount of handling, loading and unloading 
and hauling back and forth by expressmen and draymen, and this 
is of great advantage to the dealer. . This rough handling of ripe 
fruits, as you know, may easily reduce the profits 10 nothing, and 
is a matter which every grower and dealer in the state of Minnesota 
should watch most closely. Let every dealer demand damages for 
loss by careless handling, not from the grower but from the trans- 
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portation companies, and let every grower pick and pack his crop 
so carefully and honestly that he can testify upon oath that it was 
properly done, and then this throwing around of fruit by the ex- 
press companies can be stopped. 

Fruit bought direct from an association sells quicker and 
easier than any other. “The test of the pudding is 1m the eating.” 
The consumer knows the freshest fruit, for he eats it, and the 
freshest fruit is the kind that sells easiest; therefore the dealer who 
buys direct can sell more and sell it quicker and sell it easier than 
his competitor who buys from the middleman. 


Fruit bought direct will also bring more money than any 
other and costs less. It will bring more because, other things be- 
ing equal, the freshest fruit has the least waste and will bring the 
highest price; and, it costs less because the middleman is not 
handling the business for nothing, and it is universally admitted 
that profits on all commodities are paid by the consumer and not 
by the producer—just as government duties are paid by the con- 
sumer and not by the producer. . 


Then again, the dealer is more certain of his supply if he buys 
direct. If there is any supply at all, the Minnesota associations 
will fill dealers’ orders first and with the best fruit. © 

Finally, the dealer who buys direct is able to secure not only 
every advantage which he could by dealing with the middleman 
but many more besides, for the mftldleman is dependent upon the 
grower. 

Perchance this paper may sound a little too encouraging for 
the association. If so we would say in closing that we would not 
advise the organizing of any more associations in the state of 
Minnesota without the most careful investigation. Both North 
and South Dakota, which is our best retail territory, have placed 
many orders for nursery stock during this past summer, and 
they will soon be raising their own fruit; in fact there is already 
a fruit association in South Dakota two years old. | Wholesale 
shipments from Wisconsin, Omaha and the Pacific Coast have also 
increased during the past season. And, worse than this, some of 
our Minnesota associations, laboring under a wrong idea of the laws 
of commerce, have begun to cut each other’s prices. Altogether 
a variety of conditions are arising which are by no means en- 
couraging, and the new association will meet with many dlis- 
couragements before success is assured. 
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THE ORCHARD EXPERIMENT STATION AT 
OWATONNA. 


A. W, LATHAM, SECY. A = 


A delegation from the executive board of the society, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Wyman Elliot, J. P. Andrews, Prof. S. B. Green 
and the writer, selected the only pleasant day of the week following 
the state fair to visit the orchard experiment station located at 
Owatonna. We found this thriving city in the throes of a street 
fair, one feature of which was a fruit exhibit, made in large part 
by the two successful nurseries there, one under the management 
of Thos. E. Cashman, the other under that of D. M. Mitchell, the 
exhibit assisted largely, however, by the farmers and fruit growers 
of the neighborhood. Larger and finer specimens were exhibited 
there than at the state fair a week previous, which is easily ac- 
counted for as the friut for the Owatonna exhibit was gathered 
some two weeks later than that shown at the state fair. Some 
very handsome specimens of Wolf River were on exhibit, also 
Wealthy, Patten’s Greening, Northwestern Greening, etc., were 
displayed in abundance. The other features of the street fair 
were by no means absent, but our committee was too busy to take 
in the turn-tables and the wheel and a lot of other things that have 
been found important accessories on these holiday occasions. 

The orchard station referred to was established in 1887 under 
a special act of the legislature, locating it on the grounds of the 
State School Farm at Owatonna, and appropriating for its use a 
sum not to exceed $1,000 per annum, its management being under 
the control of the Board of Regents, annual reports from the sta- 
tion to be made to the State Horticultural Society. The amount 
actually expended in operating the station is $400 annually. It 
is at present under the superintendency of Mr. T. E. Cashman, the 
successor of Mr. E. H. S. Dartt, who founded the station and 
maintained it successfully until his death a few years since. 

The writer visited this station some eight years ago, but the 
larger portion of the trees then were too young to have borne any 
fruit. It was then crowded with seedlings in great number. These 
have been culled out through the process of natural selection, which 
winter-killed some and permitted blight to take others, supple- 
mented by the axe of the superintendent, until the number growing 
therein has been reduced to something like a thousand trees, most 
of which show extreme hardiness and are reported by the superin- 
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tendent to be practically free from blight. These trees are grow- 
ing on a tract of five acres of land not especially well located as 
an orchard site, as it is somewhat lower than the land on several 
sides of it, apparently having been selected for the purpose on ac- 
count of its sheltered location. The orchard has every appearance 
of being in all respects well cared for. It is well cultivated to 
stimulate growth and partly, perhaps, for the purpose of permitting 
such trees to blight as are inclined to, so as to get rid of them 
early. We found a large number of these trees in bearing, many, 
however, being early ripening varieties, from which the fruit had 
already been taken, assisted by the omnipresent small boy, who, it 
seems, is somewhat in evidence in this excellent town of Owatonna 
as well as elsewhere. Many of the trees, however, were carrying 
considerable fruit and often of large size and fine appearance. A 
few varieties just in season were tested by the committee and 
found good enough for their eating, and handsome enough to 
satisfy the demands of any market. The sorts, however, being 
sought for especially are late keeping varieties, and these were 
not at the time of our visit sufficiently advanced for examination. 
As many as possible of the late keeping ones will be shown at the 
next winter meeting of this society and passed on then, so no 
further reference to them is needed at this time. 

Mr. Dartt laid the foundation of this station in the growing 
of seedlings himself and transplanting to the station every kind 
that could be reached that gave promise of value, also testing at 
the same time any named varieties of which there was any hope 
of usefulness in Minnesota. The results so far attained from this 
justify many times over the outlay and indicate the wisdom dis- 
played in locating this station, which should certainly be continued 
in the very satisfactory work it is doing in aiding to solve the vital 
problems connected with the development of successful orcharding 
in the northwest. 

Incidentally the committee saw much of the extensive green- 
houses and nursery grounds of the Clinton Falls Nursery Co., of 
which Mr. Cashman, superintendent of the station, is president, 
and the ride about the adjacent country gave us some thought as 
to the orchard development of what long since became one of the 
horticultural centers of the state, very largely through the earlier 
efforts of Mr. Dartt, the first superintendent of the station. 
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WINTERING NURSERY STOCK DELIVERED IN THE 
FALL. 
D. M. MITCHELL, OWATONNA. 


I was asked by our secretary to prepare a paper on wintering 
nursery stock delivered in the fall, but I do not want it understood 
that I am advocating fall deliveries by complying with his request. 


The instructions given in Green’s “Amateur Fruit Growing” 
are good and if followed carefully will give good results. The 
book is easy to get and very instructive. By digging a hole in a 
well drained location so that when the trees are laid in the roots 
are about two feet and the tops a few inches underground, we have 
all the depth that is necessary. Many people are of the opinion 
that we want to dig deep and put on a covering to prevent hard 
freezing. This is a mistake. Before trees are put in the pit see 
that every bit of packing material is removed, then spread them 
out so that the earth can be packed securely around the roots, then 
moisten and fill with earth until the trees are covered—not necessar- 
ilv all the roots; then lay on boards over the top lengthwise; after 
which fill the hole, covering tops, roots and all, mounding up to pre- 
vent water from standing. 


When spring comes—and be sure and wait for real spring— 
dig down until you come to the boards, take them out, and you can 
then take your hands and take the trees out without injuring them 
in any way. If this method is followed, trees will come out in 
the spring in good condition. This applies to apple, plum and 
almost all nursery trees. 


Gooseberries and currants can be planted in October very 
successfully; in fact I prefer it to spring planting. Some varieties 
of raspberries are often planted successfully in the fall by using 
plenty of covering. 

We have had remarkable success in planting willow and 
Carolina poplar cuttings in the fall. These especially can be 
planted them profitably, as time is usually not as valuable as in the 
spring. 

Rose bushes and flowering shrubs are often delivered in the 
fall and heeled in in the same manner in which trees are. We have 
had even better success in planting peonies in the fall. They are 
then ready to grow when vegetation starts, and we have had many 
fine blossoms from divided roots the following summer. If you 
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have purchased tulips or other fall bulbs they should be planted 
as soon as received, which should always be in the fall. 

It is probably useless to say that strawberries and evergreens 
should never be delivered in the fall. 

As soon as your stock arrives from the nursery, care for it 
at once. A great many trees will stand considerable abuse, but there 
is often too much delay in getting trees in the ground, both in fall 
and spring. They may grow, but it is reasonable to think that 
they often lose a great deal of vitality by poor handling. If a 
tree or shrub is worth a place in your orchard or on your lawn, it 
certainly pays to give it good care before planting as well as after. 


The Chairman: I think we ought to applaud that paper. 
That is certainly a subject that we ought to discuss. The best 
method of delivering nursery stock in the autumn, and we can 
touch upon the stock that should be delivered in the autumn. That 
is a good subject to discuss. 

Mr. C. C. Hunter: T would like to ask Mr. Mitchell whether 
he has had experience setting out trees in the fall? 

Mr. Mitchell: I have seen apple trees planted in the fall, but 
T do not think it pavs. I don’t think it is the preferable time of plant- 
ing. I think they should be planted in the spring. 

The Chairman: Give us your views on the subject, Mr. 
Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter: If aman puts in an order in the fall for planting 
in the sprinc, he is going to have a lot of extra work to keen them 
and then set them in the spring. It saves a creat deal of extra 
work to plant them in the sorine. T have sold trees, and I have 
recommended planting in the fall. A lot of the trees will die if 
they are not heeled in richt. A great many farmers will simplv 
dig any kind of a hole and heel them in. but they wil] not take 
the time to do it right. TI have seen whole bundles of trees heeled 
in that stood up straicht; that is not the way to heel them in. My 
advice is to buy the trees and set them out where they are to grow. 

Mr. Geo. H. Whiting (S. D.): I want to say a word in regard 
to fall delivery. T don’t believe there should he any fall delivery 
at all. TI think we ought to discourage that idea entirely. Tt is 
to the interest of the nurseryman as well as the planter to have 
no fall delivery at all. TI think the proper idea or the proper way 
to handle nursery stock is for the nurservyman to get his stock to- 
gether in good season in the fall and put it in a good storage house 
and then be ready to deliver it in the spring at the time the planter 
wants it. I believe stored stock is better than stock left outside. 
I am satisfied upon that point. If you have the proper storage 
house your stock can be carried through in better shape than when 
planted or heeled in. There is not one farmer in ten scarcely that 
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will heel in his stock and do it right, or do it in such a way that it 
will come out in the spring the way it ought to come out. If we 
should entirely discourage fall delivery or if we should combine and 
agree not to make any fall deliveries, we would all be better off. 
The planter would get better stock, and he would receive it in better 
shape. 

Wir. C.-C; Bunter: If a man is determined to get his stock 
in the fall, he may plant it instead of heeling it in. I find there 
is better success than in heeling it in. | have watched both cases, 
and I would say plant it in the fall. 

Mr. Whiting: I believe in that too, but if you do any fall 
planting it ought to be done early enough so the roots will become 
imbedded so they will start in the fall, otherwise you have got to 
go to work and cut back enormously, and if you do that it hampers 
you in both cases. It also divides up the nurserymen. It puts 
the nurserymen in a position where they cannot take care of their 
customers as they could if they did not make any fall deliveries. 
I do not think it is a good thing for all concerned. However, if 
it is to be done in the fall, the planting should be done early. 

Mr. J. P. Andrews: We had a little experience in burying 
trees in the fall, and whenever they are put in correctly, the way 
Mr. Mitchell says, there is not much trouble, but from what other 
people say there is a great deal of loss, though it is generally be- 
cause the trees have not been separated and the dirt put around the 
roots of the trees. I have planted them in the orchard and then 
right away after planting leaned them to the southwest. In 
planting I plant them deep and cover them with dirt the same as 
a grapevine. They spring a little in the root, and the dirt springs 
a little if they bend, and it is remarkable to see how easy it is to 
cover a tree that is an inch in diameter. In that way the . tree 
is entirely out of reach of cold weather, and that tree will start up 
and grow almost twice as much as a tree will when planted after 
spring delivery. I can get almost twice the growth from a tree 
planted in that way that I can from a spring planted tree. At 
the same time | would not recommend that way of doing it to a 
farmer. 

The Chairman: What would be your idea of the percentage 
of loss of autumn planted stock compared with spring planted 
stock ? 

Mr. Andrews: I do not see why there should be any loss 
- in the autumn planted stock. 

The Chairman: Or spring planted stock either? (Laughter.) 

Mr Andrews: I get a better growth from fall planted stock. 
I am not advocating that way because I do it. Others might not 
do it the way I do it, they might not cover it properly, although 
it takes but little dirt to protect a tree. One advantage is that 
it divides the work of the fall and spring, and in case where we 
know a man will give his trees proper care we can deliver him 
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the trees in the fall, and in that way it divides the work instead 
of bringing it all together in the spring time. 

Mr. E. A. Smith: Is there a hardy class of stock that cannot 
be safely planted in the fall? For instance, a nurseryman is 
shipping a hardy class of seedlings, and they arrive in splendid 
condition, is it not more satisfactory to plant them in tne fall rather 
than heel them in and then take them out and plant them again in 
the spring? Would not the result be about as good as though they 
were planted in the spring? 

Mr. A. Brackett: There are some winters we have in Minne- 
sota that will almost kill a tree standing in the nursery row. If 
it is left standing there it will revive and grow, while if that tree 
is dug up and part of the roots cut off and then planted 
in the fall it will be a failure; and 1 do not believe there is a 
nurseryman in the house if he were going to plant an orchard for 
himself would prefer to have his trees dug in the fall and heeled 
in and covered over and expect them to start right ahead. If 
there is a nurseryman in the house that has had any experience of 
that sort I would like to hear from him. 


Mr. Cole: I have had some experience in selling nursery 
stock and delivering it in the fall of the year, and there is very 
little that fails provided the customer is properly instructed re- 
garding the heeling in of the stock. That is where the principal 
difficulty arises, the agent or nurseryman does not give the cus- 
tomer proper instruction regarding the heeling in of the stock. I 
give him a talk when selling the goods, and when delivering he gets 
instruction in his own language. I tell him and show him how 
it is done, and with my customers I have not seen many of them 
fail with this fall delivery. I do not think there is any question 
but that a man can deliver nursery stock in the fall if it is properly 
heeled in, but I do not believe in planting in the fall. 


Mr. Older: I have had some experience in setting out trees 
in the fall, in certain seasons they came all right, and some seasons 
they killed back. I do not think it is so much in the care, it 
depends altogether on the season. As Mr. Andrews says, trees 
delivered in the fall, bent over and buried, each one by itself, is a 
very nice way to take care of nursery stock. There is considerable 
work connected with trees delivered in the fall and buried properly, 
but they are absolutely safe. If they are properly buried, there 
is no risk from mice, rabbits, freezing or anything else. In the 
spring of the year everybody cannot get them before they are 
started and put them in. The only advantage is that the farmer 
has them on hand and can put them in-early, probably considerably 
earlier than if received in the regular spring delivery. In my ex- 
perience with currants and gooseberries it is all right to set them 
out in the fall, early in the fall, but apple and plum trees and those 
things that are semi-hardy at the best, setting them out i.. she fall 
is altogether too risky on account of the climate. 
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Mr. Cole: There is another thing about this fall delivery 
we have to consider. If you wait to deliver all your nursery 
stock in the spring, the nurserymen will “bust” in the business. 
At least half of our customers in the country can raise but little 
money in the spring, but they have got it in the fall. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. M. R. Cashman: As I understand it, the efforts of this 
society are directed toward the encouragement of tree and fruit 
planting in the northwest, and there is no surer way of discourag- 
ing fruit growing than to tell a man to plant his apple and plum 
trees in the fall of the year. One thing I have found by actual 
experience, where we have successful orchards delivered in the fall 
the trees were properly heeled in. That means a number of things. 
It means that each tree should be separately covered with moist 
dirt and then soaked with water so they can be taken up in the 
spring in as good condition as they were put in in the fall. This 
can be done easier by the customer than it can be done in the 
nursery. I pack trees in a storage building and put them in in 
good shape, while with the same labor a farmer could heel a tree 
in on his own farm. When the time comes for planting in the 
spring he has his trees right on the ground and can plant them 
early and at the proper time. That is one point in favor of de- 
livering trees in the fall. Where we ship from one place to 
another the climate is not always the same, and we do not get the 
same results. I find in delivering trees in the spring we are 
apt to have very hot, muggy weather, and if they are not very well 
packed the tree is liable to sprout in the box, which makes it practi- 
cally worthless. Where you get your trees in the fall, bury them 
in the proper manner, if they are good when delivered and if 
properly planted in the spring, I venture to say that every one or 
them will grow. 


THE ORCHARD OF SOUTHWESTERN MISSOURI. 
A TALK, 


Mr. Wyman Elliot: Two minutes is a mighty short time in 
which to cover a thousand miles of travel, but I want to say to you 
that our conditions are fully as good as they are down in Missouri, 
according to the observations I made on this trip. The trees are 
badly scabbed and look as though a fire had been through them ; 
the foliage was burned yellow when ours was green, and I don’t 
think it was from frost, but it was from too much wet. They have 
immensely large orchards down there; I will admit. They have 
from three to five hundred acres in one orchard; one orchard had 
1,600 acres, and there was a peach orchard there of 3,000 acres and 
all of one variety, the Elberta. The best locations, where they raise 
the best fruit, is on those light limestone soils on their sidehills. 
They have the same experience we have here, on their low grounds 
the fruit is not nearly as good in quality as that grown on high 
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ground. I remember one orchard I was in, I think it was about as 
fine looking an orchard as I have ever seen in my life, peaches and 
apples, and it showed that the man had some intelligence in the 
care that he had given it. 

Mr. Latham: Did you see any scab? 

Mr. Elliot: We are not in it with scab. Their soil in many 
places is full of rock, and in one place particularly they told me 
they dug the holes with a pick and wheeled enough dirt in to plant 
the trees—but they were raising a fine quality of fruit. Speaking 
of what they have to do down there, Mr. Geo. T. Lincoln—I cannot 
name the town he is in—told me he marketed this year 1,800 
barrels of fruit, the finest fruit that was grown in that section. It 
was right in that same neighborhood where those green sour 
oranges were. I did not know I was to talk here, or I would have 
brought some of the fruit with me that they raise down there. Now 
you may ask what did that man Lincoln do to get all that nice 
fruit? He used dust spray. He sprayed twice before the trees 
were in bloom. As soon as the blossoms had fallen he sprayed 
again and twice afterwards, making five times that he sprayed. I 


am satisfied with the dust spray, and I am going to use it next year:. 


We can go where we will, and we find that every one has his 
troubles, and we have got to use pretty nearly the same intelligence 
to combat them. If we expect to succeed in this state we have got 
to use better methods. I want to say that the trip i made down 
there was a delightful one. I don’t know when I took a trip that 
I enjoyed as much as I did that, and it was a perfect ovation from 
start to finish. We visited town after town where they were 
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expecting us, and in three instances they had arranged a fruit and ~ 


vegetable show to show us what they could do. They did not tell 
me the other side of the story, but they told me the best side always; 
they put the best foot foremost just the same as we do here: 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): Do they spray while the trees 
are in bloom? 

Mr. Elliot: No, just after. 

Mr. O. F. Brand: They have those very heavy dews, that is 
the reason they are so successful with the dust spray. 

Mr. Elliot: We have heavy dews here. The only difficulty 
with us is that we do not improve the opportunity. We usually 
have something else to do, but we could use dust spray just as well 
as not. We could put it on early in the morning or late in the 
evening. 
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A SEEDLING PEAR FROM MANKATO.—A very nice, sweet, pleasant flavored 
little pear was received in the office Sept. 15th, from Mr. J. M. Broome, of 
Mankato, which he says was grown from seed planted eight years ago. This 
is the first time the tree has borne, producing ten specimens. Mr, Broome, in 
his letter, states that the tree is acclimated. By this he evidently means that 
it has stood the winters. If further tests shows that the tree is adapted to 
our climate and does not winter-kill, it certainly will be a great acqusition. 


A SEEDLING PLUM FROM CuHAs. G. PATTEN.—A seedling plum came in 
by mail Sept. 14th, from Chas. G. Patten, of lowa. The plum averages over 
one and one-half inches in size, of a rich red color, peels easily, has no as- 
tringency and is of a very good flavor. It answers,in many respects,the require- 
ments of competition for the Loring prize. As to the hardiness and produce 
tiveness of the tree, we are not informed, Mr Patten has promised to send a 
history-of the plum, which we hopeto present later. 


ProFr. HANSEN IN RusstIaA —Prof. N. E, Hansen, the horticulturist at the 
South Dakota Experiment Station, is making his third trip to Europe to col- 
lect hardy fruits and incidentally anything else he may run across of value to 
this country. He will work principally in the Scandinavian Peninsula and 
northern Russia, though his field of investigation is not strictly confined to 
these countries. Prof. Hansen’s two previous visits to Russia and Siberia for 
similar purpose will make it easier for him to accomplish what he is under- 
taking to do in this visit. We anticipate something of special value to Min- 
nesota horticu'ture from it. It is likely that he will be at home again late 
this fall. 


A NEw BULLETIN BY PROF. GREEN —Another of Prof. Green’s practi- 
cal publications is being sent out by the State Experiment Station, Bulletin 
No. 96, entitled ‘‘O namental Trees, Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants in Minn- 
nesota.’? The title speaks so well for itself that it is hardly worth while to 
enlarge upon it. The bulletin contains a very full Jist of hardy and successful 
ornamental trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants, describing each one in its 
alphabetical order and giving directions for winter care where necessary. This 
is the result of his own experience in this climate. It is not copied from any 
other work or taken second haud anywhere, and the conclusions he arrives at 
and the advice he gives are to be reliedon. Of course, the reader must con- 
_ sider any varying circumstances under which he may undertake to grow any 
of the articles referred to. The list is followed by a very practical article con- 
sisting of general rules for planting, locating and trimminga lawn, winter pro- 
tection for perennials, etc, The bulletin concludes with a large number of 
illustrations of single plants and others showing arrangement on the lawn or 
about the various buildings. Every member of the Horticultural Society 
should secure a copy of this bulletin. It is well worth binding, and some ar- 
rangement may be made to secure a quantity in this form. Meantime address 
Prof.S. B. Green, at St. Anthony Park, for one. The suppiy of surplus copies 
is limited, the number not being equal to the membership of the society, 
we fear, so that early applications are most likely to secure one. 
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PREMIUMS ON FRUIT AT THE STATE FAIR.—On account of the pressure 
of work in the office of Sec’y. Randall, of the Minnesota State Fair, it has been 
found impracticable to get out the copy of the list of awards in the horicul- 
tural department at the late fair in time for publication in this number. The 
complete list is promised for the November number. In the meantime the 
premiums will all have been paid and an opportunity will occur to check 
up from the list in the November number. 


FRUIT FOR THE WINTER MEETING.—Are you storing the usual amount 
of fruit for the exhibit we are so proud of at the annual meeting of the society? 
Especial effort will have to be made if the exhibit is kept up to its maximum 
this year, as so many of the exhibitors have less to show than usual. Please 
note again the premium list, as published in the September Horticulturist in 
the Secretary’s Corner. 


VIEW AT THE STATE FAiIR.—Three unusually fine photographic views 
of different parts of the horticultural exhibit at the late state fair have come 
into the office from Mr.H. D. Ayres, the official photographer of the experi- 
ment station. They are much too good not to be used, and so while only one of 
the large ones will appear in this number, the other will soon be used, pro- 
bably as frontispiece of a later issue of our monthly. 


THE AMES PLUM.—A variety, of which a dozen specimens reached the 
office Sept. 19, from Mr. O. W. Moore, Spring Valley, Minn., which he calls 
the Ames plum, is found to be a very excellent fruit. The best specimens 
measure up to | 7-16 inches in diameter, dark peach color, freestone, firm 
texture, sweet and good. If it is curculio proof—and Mr. Moore notes that 
while he has plenty of curculio at his place he has never found a plum of this 
variety stung by it—it is a fruit certainly of much merit. 


HYBRID PLUM FROM GRAND MEADOW.—Mr. C. F. Greening, of Grand’ 
Meadow, sent to the office a number of specimens of a plum which he believes 
to be a cross between a native plum and a domestic variety that has been 
growing and fruiting on his place for a number of years. For a Minnesota 
plum it is of large size, being in the neighborhood of one and three-fourth 
inches in diameter, peels easily, firm flesh and a fair quality. If the tree 
proves to be hardy it is likely to be of value in this section. It is from Mr. 
Greening’s place that we expect to secure a quantity of plum seed to be used 
in growing seedlings, as it is believed that many of these seeds will be crosses 
similar to that producing the fruit described above, and it is hoped that 
something good may come out of this experiment. 


FRUIT FOR STORAGE—should be picked ‘while yet firm, as fruit that has 
advanced to a stage of ripeness to be best for eating will almost invariably 
‘*break down,’’ and even if it looks well when taken out will be decayed at 
the core. Some growers of high quality fruit pick their orchards more than 
once, gathering the fruit as soon as it is well colored, leaving the poorly 
colored and immature fruits until they have become well colored. Unless this 
is done some fruit will fail to grade number one for this cause, but each growes 
must decide whether or not such a course will pay. 
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JONATHAN FREEMAN, 
Late of Austin, Minn. 


(See opposite page. ) 
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In emoriam 


JONATHAN FREEMAN, AUSTIN, MINN., 
Died July 5, 1906, Aged 63 Years. 

Jonathan Freeman was born in Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. 
Y., Oct. 9, 1843, and died in Grand Junction, Colorado, july 5 
1906, aged nearly sixty-three years. 

Mr. Freeman left his home in Austin, Minn., June 6, t906, 
intending to be absent from four to six weeks on a vacation for 
rest and sight seeing. For nearly four weeks he intensely enjoy- 
ed his trip among the Rocky Mountains, in Colorado. Most of 
this time he was with friends. On June 22d, he arrived at Grand 
Junction, Colo., intending to remain a few days, visiting the fam- 
ous fruit orchards surrounding that city. On June 26th he 
was suddenly taken very ill with infectious erysipelas and acute 
Bright’s disease. He was taken to the St. Mary’s Hospital, and 
there he died July 5th, with no relative near him, attended only 
by his physician and nurse. 

Mrs. Freeman and daughter Lena left Austin July 3rd, upon 
receipt of a telegram informing them of Mr. Freeman’s serious 
illness, but they did not reach Grand Junction until twenty-six 
hours after his death. The funeral services were held in Austin, 


by 


Minn., July 9, on Mr. Freeman’s sixty-third birthday. The inter- 


ment was made in Harlington Cemetery, Waverly, Iowa, on July 
roth. 
Mr. Freeman was one of seven children. All have passed 
away, except the youngest, Mrs. Sara F. Loomis, of Camillus, 
N. Y. A favorite nephew died in Chicago July 1st. Mr. Freeman 
leaves a wife and two children, Lena M. and Cecil L., who at 
present reside on the home farm near Austin, Minn. The eldest 
son, Irving H., died when three years old and is buried in Waver- 
ly, Iowa. 
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Mr. Freeman was a graduate of Munroe Collegiate Institute, 
N. Y., and afterwards a teacher of mathematics and rhetoric in 
the same institution. His whole life was the life of a student. 
He arose early, and by judicious planning of his daily work no 
day was so busy that he did not secure several hours for study. 
He was an omnivorous reader and kept himself thoroughly in- 
formed upon current events, history, scientific research, religious 
progress, modern methods of farming, etc. He never read fic- 
tion. Said he had no time for it. He never read secular read- 
ing upon the Sabbath. This day was devoted to the worship of 
God. He was a member of the Baptist church for forty-six years, 
being Sunday school superintendent and deacon for many years. 

Mr. Freeman was a Christian gentleman and a philanthro- 
pist in the broad sense of the word. He followed the golden rule 
implicitly. He was never known to cheat a person in a business 
deal. His word was as good as his bond. The slightest deviation 
from truth and honesty was impossible to him. Even inaccuracy 
was considered by him almost a crime. {His mind was very bright 
and active, his capacity for hard study upon the matter under con- 
sideration was wonderful, and had he possessed good physical 
health he would have been much more widely known among his 
fellows. 

The remembrance of his merry smile and hearty laugh, his 
enjoyment of an apt repartee, his intense interest in every move- 
ment which might benefit his fellowmen, the cheery personal mag- 
netism of his presence and musical voice, are an heritage worth 
more to his many friends than money or fame. 

From 1860 to 1870 Mr. Freeman was engaged in teaching 
and clerical work in New York state and Connecticut, interspersed 
with work upon his father’s farm among the Catskills. His 
health suffered from the confinement of in-door life, so in 1869 
he and his wife removed to Iowa, settling upon a farm near Wa- 
verly. Here were spent thirteen very busy years. Mr. Freeman 
was intensely interested in the starting of an apple orchard upon 
his farm. He also devoted some ten acres to the raising of a grove 
of European larch and evergreens of mdny varieties. He was 
among the first to engage in the creamery business. 

Durng this time he was either president or secretary of nearly 
every local farmers’ organization in the county. For seven years he 
was secretary of the Farmers’ Fire Ins. Company of Bremer Co., 
Iowa, at one time the largest cooperative insurance company in 


- 
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the state. He was secretary of the Moscow Creamery Ass’n. of 
Freeborn Co., Minn., for four years. For several years he was 
secretary of the Southern Minn. Hort. Society, and also one of 
the vice-presidents of the Minnesota State Horticultural Society 
for two years. He was always interested in the purification of 
politics, in the education of the common people, in the elimina- 
tion of the line between a privileged moneyed class and the com- 
mon every-day workman. 

During his life Mr. Freeman did a great amount of 
hard work for the benefit-of his fellowmen, work which has 
brought him little recompense except in the love and respect 
of those whom he tried so hard to benefit. It was his nature 
to make hard work of everything which he undertook to do. No 
task was complete until every stone was upturned, every possible 
research made, every bit of available evidence sifted. 

He was an enthusiast, and yet a thoroughly practical man. 

Because of failing physical strength, the last few years have 
been quietly spent at his farm home near Austin, Minn., until a 
longing to “again see the mountains” lured him to his untimely 
death among strangers. The memory of his noble, unselfish 
life will long be an inspiration to the community in which he resid- 
ed. 


A personal acquaintance with the subject of this sketch ex- 
tending over the period noted above, from the time Mr. Freeman 
became secretary of the Southern Minnesota Society up to the 
date of his death, gives me opportunity to confirm very much that 
is said about him here, and especially as to his zeal, integrity ana 
ability to carry out successfully what he undertook. Mr. Free- 
man was a very efficient secretary for the Southern Minnesota 
Society and did a great deal to place that young organization on a 
substantial footing. In the course of the years that he occupied — 
that position considerable correspondence passed between us. 
Later, he was elected and then re-elected to the office of vice-presi- 
dent of this society for his congressional district, and his reports 
were really a new departure in their character, as he took great 


pains to secure information from many members in his district, 


codifying the facts that he secured into a very interesting and 
practical report. His method of sending out a series of ques- 
tions to be answered for the purpose of securing the information 
he desired to obtain is now being followed by all the vice-presi- 
dents of the society. 
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I had the pleasure of meeting with him at two or three ses- 
sions of the state society and of seeing him occasionally at other 
times. He impressed me as being a person of unusual sincerity, 
force and decision of character, and what seems like his untimely 
death comes to us who are more closely allied to the purposes of 
the organization as a distinct shock, the cutting off of one of the 
strong arms of the society upon whom we could lean with steady 
assurance that its strength was to be relied on. To those who 
were more often in contact with him than was my good fortune, 
the loss must be a proportionately severer one. He has left a record 
of which his friends may be justly proud. Secretary. 


DISCUSSION ON NEW METHOD OF GRAFTING. 


(Following illustrated article by Wyman Elliot on page 146, 
April No.) 


Mr. Brackett: I would like to ask Mr. Elliot how long af- 
ter he pinches out the top of the graft that has grown eight or ten 
inches, how long will it be before it will mature a bud and start 
to grow again? 

Mr. Elliot: I have never run that down systematically, but 
it does not take a great while. Sometimes the bud will go right 
on growing. The difference is all in the different varieties. 

Mr. Busse: I pinched some last summer, and within two 
weeks they sprouted from below. 

Mr. A. B. Lyman: Where you had two scions and both 
grew, would you cut one out afterward or allow both to grow? 

Mr. Elliot: It all depends upon what your union is. If you 
have a good strong union you will have no trouble. The trouble 
with the trees is in the crotches; a break occurs, they keep spread- 
ing apart, and after awhile the water gets in, and away goes 
your tree. 

Mr. Underwood: What do you wax with? 

Mr. Elliot: With common grafting wax. I went to the 
hardware store and got a pot that was manufactured for a glue 
pot. I put a little water in the outside vessel and the wax in 
the top vessel; then I put over it a six inch stovepipe and nick 
the ends and hang it so it will hold a lamp underneath, and that 
will keep the wind from blowing out the light—and on very windy 
days I sometimes have to carry a sack around with me and throw 
it around the bottom. Some of you people may have better ar- 
rangements. 

The Chairman: Mr. Underwood has experience, we would 
like to hear from him on this subject. 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: Practically what Mr. Elliot says in 
regard to waxing the top is the method we employ. We have a 
scheme now whereby we use a wood alcohol lamp for keeping the 
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wax warm, which is a very nice way and in every way satisfactory. 
My first work in grafting was in top-working trees under the di- 
rection of Dr. Jewell, and I feel as though I was a past master in 
top-working. [ do not quite agree with some of the statements 
Mr. Elliot makes. For the last work we did I think we collected 
some three or four thousand dollars. We did the collecting after 
the work was done, and I must have had some success in making 
those grafts live. Of course, ] never have tried this new method, 
but I can see some things that I think are open to criticism. It 
was my part when working on the grafting team to set the grafts. 
I do not know how many of you are familiar with the methods of 
a grafting crew, but some of you probably are. We worked sci- 
entifically and did our work well; it was satisfactory to our cus- 
tomers, and they were always pleased with just one exception— 
we did more thorough work than they expected us to do, and it 
consequently cost them more than they had anticipated paying, 
but it was along practical lines and gave satisfaction when we 
were through. 

That is something I could not stand for, the ease with which the 
scion becomes tight. You could tie it, but it is not practicable. 

The Chairman: If they are put in right, they will be in as 
tight as it is possible to get them. I never saw anything tighter. 
It ought to be driven in tight in the first place. Those that Mr. 
Coburn put in were driven in so tight he could not get them out. 

Mr. Underwood: Supposing that is true, if that graft is put 
in right so it is solid, it must be a less rapid process and a more 
difficult process ‘to, handle the grafts, so it is not as easy to do as 
the other method, and I do not see any objections to the other 
plan. After following it for fourteen years as a business, as well 
as having done it frequently during the last thirty to forty years, 
I do not see any objection to the old method. As far as making 
this cut is concerned, I always use a circular knife so it makes a 
smooth cut. So far as the scions are concerned they are similar 
to the others, only they are regular wedge shape and a little larg- 
er on the outside than on the inside. We never had the difficulty 
that Mr. Elliot speaks of, of decaying wood in the top. You 
can't criticise the old method so far as I am concerned, because I 
know it is all right and will stand the test. 

Mr. Pond: ‘How do you make your cut, straight with the 
bark where you split? 

Mr. Underwood: It takes the natural course of the wood. 
I have set hundreds and thousands of them. 

Mr. Brackett: Have you ever had any experience in pinch- 
ing out the top of the graft? : 

Mr. Underwood: I have never had any experience of that 
kind. I don’t know what would be gained. I always put in two 
grafts on a limb of that size for this reason, it sets up a growth 
and starts to healing over and will heal over more quickly than 
one graft. 
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Mr. Pond: What kind of a tool do you use with which to 
split the graft? 

Mr. Underwood: We use a circular knife. Have it made 
so the outside edges come over the split, the outside rather than 
the inside. On the knife there is a little wedge that is in- 
sertcd to open up the split, which we pry open, and the 
graft is put in. I should think it would be too difficult to do the 
work that Mr. Elliot described. I am not saying this is not a 
splendid method of making a graft grow, but it is certainly not - 
easier to do than by the old method. 

Mr. Elliott: In case one of those grafts does not grow, how 
does it heal over on the other side? 

Mr. Underwood: The process of healing goes on just the 
same, but it does not heal as rapidly. 

Mr. Elliot: In this kind of work it heals over right away. 

Mr. Underwood: If your scions are in proper condition and 
your work is done well there is no necessity for failure, but if you 
have got poor scions and your work is done poorly there might 
be less injury to that stub by doing the work in the new way, but 
after it is sawed off it does not amount to anything anyway. If 
your graft does not grow, the only thing you can do is to cut off 
the stub and graft it again. 

That brings up another principle of top-working: it is, how 
to graft a tree. It is a science to saw a tree properly for graft- 
ing. We always aim to leave one-third of the wood on the tree 
and take off two-thirds where we want to graft a tree entirely and 
secure a good growth of the grafts. There are some limbs that 
we leave and others we take off entirely. That is our aim in top- 
grafting an orchard tree, that is, a tree we want to transform 
from a seedling to a better variety. 

Mr. Tiegland: How soon do you take off the other limbs 
that are left? 

Mr. Underwood: The next year. If you have good scions 
you will get almost a perfect top the first year, and you can use 
your judgment about cutting off all the limbs. If there is not 
plenty of top you can leave a few of the limbs, and then later you 
can take them off, but if there is a good top you can take them all 
off. 

Mr. Taylor: Do you let both scions grow? 

Mr. Underwood: I would let both grow until they have 
made a strong growth and the cut has healed over, and then later 
you can saw out one. 

Mr. Taylor: You don’t break it off? 

Mr. Underwood: Saw it or cut it off, make a good cut. 

Mr. Tiegland: At what season do you cut them off? 

Mr. Underwood: From early spring to June. That feature 
is not so particular, it just depends upon the condition of the 
wound. 

Mr. C. F. Gardner: The next season? 
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Mr. Underwood: Yes, the next season. 

Mr. Elliot: There would be no objection to cutting it off 
earlier in the season? 

Mr. Underwood: No, that would do no harm provided there 
is a good growth. 

Mr. Sievert: What is the best time to do top-working? 

Mr. Underwood: The best time is in the spring. We used 
to begin in March and continue until there were small apples on 
the trees. 

Mr. O. W. Moore: If you were to change a tree over would 
you do it all at one time? 

Mr. Underwood: Yes, all at one time. 

Mr. Emil Sahler: I have hundreds of little sprouts from 
my plum trees, would it be advisable to graft plum trees the same 
as apple trees, the small trees? 

Mr. Underwood: The small trees I would whip-graft. 

Mr. Sahler: I don’t know; I had a failure in whip-graft- 
ing, I don’t know whether to try it again. 

Mr. Underwood: Then you didn’t do your work well. I 
whip graft thousands, and I calculate to make ninety, yes nine- 
ty-five per cent., grow. 

Mr. '[Yahnke: If a tree is top-worked, a tree that is natural- 
ly given to blighting, if your work is done all at once would it 
not be apt to blight some? : 

Mr. Underwood: If a tree is apt to blight, I should think 
it would. In top-working some Hibernal we had some very ser- 
ious results in the matter of blight. I find I get splendid results 
in a majority of cases. The Virginia is entirely different, and we 
have had no experience like that. 

Mr. Yahnke: Could we not apply a remedy in this way? 
The Hibernal is a strong grower, and if it pushes the scions ahead 
too fast would it not be a good plan to root prune if you want to 
top-work ? 

Mr. Underwood: I think that would kill the tree right out. 

Mr. Yahnke: Well, I know I had good results by doing that 

way. 
Mr. Kellogg: Do you top-work the year you plant them? 
Mr. Yahnke: The year after is better. 
Mr. Underwood: This Hibernal had been planted from two 
to four years and was a handsome looking tree, and there was 
nothing the matter with it, but when it was top-worked it blighted 
badly. 

Mr. Busse: I grafted some three years ago and they blight- 
ed badly. They were the Wealthy. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FROM DULUTH. 


HENRY CLEVELAND. 
(Extracts from a letter.) 


“T can not say that any considerable quantity of apples are 
produced here, but I can say that scattered over the western end 
of St. Louis county there are probably 2,000 bearing apple trees, 
most of them introduced since I settled here, some five years past. 

“The larger number are Duchess; next largest number, 
Wealthy; some Northwestern and Patten’s Greenings, which are 
uncertain owing to late maturity; a few Okabenas, same trouble 
as the Patten’s and Northwestern Greenings; also a_ scattering 
few of Borovinca, Tetofsky, Yellow Transparent and Good Peas- 
ant. 

“The largest single planting—coming into bearing I907—1is 
by the Jean Duluth Stock Farm Co., ten miles from the Spalding 
House, who have about 200 trees, fifty Duchess, balance divided 
between Wealthy, Borovinca and Yellow Transparent. 

“Mr. R. M. Hunter has about seventy-five trees in bearing, 
second and third time, averaging about one-half bushel to tree now. 

“Mr. H. W. Coffin has about fifty trees, coming into bearing 
1907 and 1908, Duchess. 

“Mr. John W. Morton has nine trees, third bearing year— 
one-half Duchess, one-half Wealthy, averaging about one bushel 
to tree. A 

“And there are many who have two, three or six trees, most- 
ly Duchess, as it is very necessary to have or plant early maturing 
varieties on account of our regular early October killing frost. The 
Duchess ripen here Sept. 20 to 30, and are firm, well developed ~ 
apples, finely colored and especially well flavored for the variety. 
Borovinea, Tetofsky, Good Peasant, Yellow Transparent, all ma- 
ture here about that time. The Duchess has the call on account 
of hardiness, prolific bearing and being here an all atound good 
Eee: 

“The early crabs, like Whitney, Grant, Martha and Early 
Strawberry, do finely and bear annually and heavily; the later 
maturing varieties often get caught by the early October frost. 

“T am preaching in and out of season, ‘plant fruit trees.’ I 
even memorialized the park board to plant the street and avenue 
borders with apple trees. Thousands would come hundreds of 
miles to see our hillside twenty-five miles of apple bloom about 
June 1st each year. However they considered it a sort of joke, 
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but [ assure you I was in earnest. I often present a pair of ap- 
ple trees to tenants who promise to plant and care for them, even 
if they do rent the premises—in time the trees will benefit some 


” 


one. 


PROFITS IN GROWING APPLES. 
E.-A, SMITH, LAKE CITY. 

The following illustrations of the profit to be derived from 
an orchard may be of interest. About ten years ago The Jew- 
ell Nursery Company, of Lake City, Minn., set out an orchard 
con what might be called waste land, the same being located on 
a bluff, or side-hill, too steep for cultivation and not valuable 
even for pasturage. The orchard. contains about nine acres. 
The trees in this orchard have been in bearing for several years. 
The company, having sold the farm on which this orchard was 
located, their financial interest ceased until this year, when the 
owner of the orchard, being sick, could not look after the gath- 
ering of the fruit, and the Jewell Company took charge of it. 


Sketch of Jewell bluff orchard containing nearly three thousand trees, most of which will 
come into bearing this year. The ground upon which these trees are planted is much 
steeper than the picture would indicate. It is almost impossible to drive a 

- team in any direction thru this orchard. 


They gathered 173 barrels of fruit. This fruit was sold for 
$389.55 after deducting freight and commission. 

This orchard is located about five miles from the railway. 
Counting the hours on the road and the time required in picking 
the fruit, the cost was $103.61. 173 barrels at 30c a barrel makes 
$51.90. Total expenses, $155.51. Deduct this from the total 
net receipts $389.55, and we find a net profit of $234.04, or a prof- 
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it of $26.00 per acre. This does not include the interest and 
taxes, we not knowing the amount of the same, but making a 
liberal allowance for these, there would then be a net profit of 
$25.00 per acre. 

If this orchard had received proper care, the profit could no 
doubt have heen very materially increased. The orchard has 
practically taken care of itself. It has grown up to grass and 
in some places to underbrush. What is the most profitable fea- 
ture on the farm per acre receives the greatest neglect. The 
land on which this orchard is located is not worth $5.00 an acre, 
and yet it would pay an income of more than 20 per cent even if 
the land were valued at $100.00 per acre. 

I noticed in a recent paper that Mr. Wedge, our president, 
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Sketch of an orchard containing nearly two thousand trees upon the grounds of the Jewell 
Nursery Co. 


marketed apples from his orchard, and they netted him a profit 
of more than $33.00 per acre the last year. The trees in this or- 
chard were planted a much greater distance apart than is really 
necessary, on account of using the ground for other crops. If 
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this orchard were filled up as it should be, there would probably 
have been a profit of $45.00 per acre. These figures are worth 
considering, especially by those who do not believe that fruit can 
be grown with profit in the northwest. 

The Jewell Nursery Company raised 3,500 bushels of apples, 
the same being sold at an average of 75c per bushel. The trees 
were grown on about twenty acres of ground, six acres of the 
ground being sand and gravel. Some 500 Okabena trees were on 
land of this character. This would mean gross receipts of 
$130.00 per acre. 

Dell Howard, of Hammond, Minn., has some twenty acres 
im orchard, ten acres of which are in bearing. In the year 1904 
there was a large yield, but prices were low, yet his profit on 
these ten acres was $1,500. In the season of 1905, the crop was 
smaller, but prices were higher, the total receipts being $2,000, 
and the net profit $1,500. 

John Glover, of Galesville, Wis., has seventeen acres in ap- 
ples, many of the trees being planted on bluff land. As given by 
Mr. Frank Yahnke, of Winona, the net profit in 1905 was $2,800. 

It is frequently stated that there will be an over-production of 
apples in the northwest at the rate tree planting is carried on. 
That day is far distant, however, as the demand is constantly in- 
creasing, and the manner in which surplus apples may be taken 
care of in case of overproduction has not even been attempted 
in the northwest, such as canning, evaporating and drying. Mr- 
Hughes, who has canning stations for vegetables at Cannon 
Falls, Le Sueur, BellePlaine and Ortonville, states that there is 
not a point in the northwest that is growing sufficient apples to 
warrant the placing of a canning factory there for canning ap- 
ples, as there should be from fifteen to twenty thousand bushels 
of fruit that could be used for this purpose alone. He estimates 
that an average price could be paid for such fruit—good qual- 
ity— of 50c per bushel, and for the poorer class of fruit, such as 
windfalls, 25c per bushel and up, according to quality. Apples 
could be brought to such factories in wagon loads, and one could 
afford to sell them at a lower price than where they are care- 
fully picked and shipped to commission merchants. We men- 
tion these points for the benefit of those who are interested in 
growing apples as well as to remove the doubt of those who fear 
over-production. 

In the November issue of “American Fruits,’ 


bf 


a report from 
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Nova Scotia makes mention as to what apple orchards have - 


done for that country. I quote as follows: “It has changed 
the valuation of many acres from ten to one thousand dollars; 
it has changed the value of hundreds of acres of farms from two 
to ten thousand dollars. The apple industry has advertised the 
country more than any other of its products.” What is true of 
Nova Scotia may be largely true of Minnesota. 


BEST NORTHERN PLUMS. 
CHAS. F. GARDNER, OSAGE, IOWA. 


(Read before So. Minn. Hort. Society.) 

In telling you what varieties. to plant, of course I must con- 
fine myself to naming only those kinds that are procurable in our 
market. After I do this, I will speak a few words regarding the 
new varieties that may be introduced in due course of time. 

I will name the Wyant, Surprise, Hawkeye, Rockford, De 
Soto, Miner, Rollingstone, Forest Garden and Wolf. 

Plant so as to give plenty of air and sunshine, say about fif- 
teen by twenty feet, and keep the orchard absolutely free from grass 
and weeds by very shallow cultivation. If you want a winter 
mulch, sow buckwheat when you are ready to stop cultivating. If 
the trees are in bearing, sow as soon as plums are harvested. If 
not bearing, sow the last of July or first of August. Do not let 
them grow too high headed, keep the tops pinched back and thin 
out unnecessary twigs. Try to do your trimming in such a way 
that you will never have large limbs to cut off. Remove them 
while they are buds or twigs. Much of this bud and twig prun- 
ing can be done at any time of year. Remove them as soon as 
you see them. When you cut large limbs from a plum tree you 
do so at the imminent risk of destroying the future usefulness of 
that tree. 

Many people set out plum trees and let them grow without 
any pruning for several years, and then the pruning mania sud- 
denly seizes them, and they go at them with saw and ax, murder- 
ing them from right to left. 

If one cannot understand the philosophy of doing nearly all 
the trimming by removing buds and twigs, then for goodness 
sake let them alone and let them grow as they have a mind to, ex- 
cept always removing dead limbs whenever you see them. 

When you top-work a plum tree with some new, choice var- 
iety and the scion has grown from twelve to fourteen inches, nip 
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off the end of the shoot. If you do not do this the chances are 
that when the growth is twenty or thirty inches in length it will 
be torn off when the first violent thunder storm comes along, by 
splitting down, as we call it. If nipped back as I have directed, 
it is safe from injury in any ordinary storm. 

Look over all top-worked trees six or eight times during the 
season, removing all buds as fast as they form anywhere on the 
stock. This kind of pruning is mostly done with the thumb or 
forefinger or both, always keeping an eye on the new growth of 
the scion, and when there is danger of its getting top-heavy pinch- 
ing it back. 

In regard to the new varieties of plums that will in a few 
years supersede the most of the kinds now grown, they are for 
the most part composed of a union of some of the varieties named 
in this paper with European or Japan plums by cross fertilization. 
The pits from this fruit are planted and grown, the best varieties 
selected and crossed again, and so on without end. We have had 
fine success in this line of work, and we invite all our friends who 
are interested in such matters to visit our grounds when plums are 
ripe and compare the new with the old kinds. Mr. Patten, of 
Charles City, has five varieties of his own production that are 
pronounced by plum experts as very valuable, and there is no 
doubt they will be heard from in the future. New and valuabie 
varieties are appearing, not only in Iowa, in many localities, but in 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin, not to be outdone, can show its share of 
new and valuable seedlings. 

None of these new and valuable plum trees that-I am writing 

about can now be purchased, as there has been no time to propa- 
gate stock for the general market. The best trees that I know 
anything about bore their first crop the past season, therefore, it 
is best for the people to not get excited about this matter and give 
orders for new kinds of plums to strangers of whom they know 
nothing. Wait a few years and then buy some of parties whom 
you know to be reliable. Use good judgment in this matter, the 
same as you would in buying seed corn to produce the best results. 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED ON FRUITS AND FLOWERS AT 


MINNESOTA STATE FAIR, 1906. 
APPLES. 


(Open to all.) 
Sweepstakes Collection. 
($60.00 to be divided pro rata.) 
rank. Vialinikes SWamOnay peas eecssee cies ela Wiad eietchepe rey lake) he eae ale ahecake ote eile $13.37 
R. C. Keel, Rochester 


Peck of Wealthy Apples. ($20.00 to be divided pro rata.) 


Di AS HELO WDE soc elce TINT OTL! ciphers ofave's iatotsuetare icuatute ravers latetshancie teheret cucuetela eee cherciek ateakcieneeaes $2.25 
Ci (OMSL iVGrime 6 opt are cain dovates Sa cusses celsite ata) sooleoe TURIN Shale de haickene en Ua eae 1.80 
Clarence  Wedee Albert: Lea seston sonnel oc steve ities cai nin poseiopolacentinito ne eee 1.80 
TFONN?BISHEE. Wa Gel iar. siaisia we, ous vss taveusi(s) pc rocsder ale ove eect oualavanlevereta Basnetene cher ce tenete anaes Aa) 
Wie OM Verse WHOL ERIS TOM apeteiey «tere oe ie) sfetayetasa ete efero cp cicieesveveratatahe torcyocaiete eee 1.58 
Rp WS diarris, Mas Crescent. ocd Gays ae istars er cdoves save oialeeoieinioe eka hia a eee eee ee : 1.62 
‘Krank. “putteriield) 2hone Bakers So5 20 cctecctensce erence aie etc ate oka eee ae ee 1.62 
Wilcox :& Co. White (Bear WoaKer oie cic nc ayays, easels wists ate cleo Sierateteretelalcteleent ck raena LS 
THOS: FREGDAENG WAY ZL ais. oiei-nalctelovers co/eies Vaievs'eis ue x:o sea bes unteres ays atetoiete Nese eee ae 1.57 
Maron. De watts selamimMon dieilacic cc occ clove, ebere eis wirsaierele ve terevevaie euela tchersj tie ean ge eee 1.47 
W. L, Parker, Farmington eae nate wate Recs al Sldijealdusl oo LEG sterahe tabmealtalads Vee kcaic teen 1.47 
POMEL! UP Srry.u) HEXCOISION fesisics easter etal oe a le Geers eile ae Oa ole 1.46 
Collection of 10 Varieties of Apples. ($30.00 to be divided pro rata.) 
Bee barns thar i@reseemet, ois thea klsteuesioteaeis ss ciatenaial vielaleelateuspel herateae Calon eae $3.19 
Meeholiegen achavalides (AW MhaQotzhOeaN aoe os bO Roo an EtDettoh Ion ooreoromeChOmcdec Sonor 3.18 
Je CAC ETO War Gt ELAIITIONG. 2) Soi te ialare Ge) ave aeversievsinta a esshere ieee ste lola verter foieneteters cowdauey eOmle 
CEE MOMS SL VSRTION | siyatunes seateiercyoneds lex noe te laliesoie iste sieporer ds otetouchareverere rot cick tener a's 2.87 
Mlaranee Wy CUZ 6 WeAl Der bt tleiCaie rg <riatrclefore teonjeratateteistele retire mroe ofetavelge oreveretcretye sic teeteton eee 2.87 
PEL) POrnye eX GCElSIOM io opceleieteta in ofeinieveleieie «1 sys ots seie¥e Volo ointelovene)=\e)/-/e\ereleh iceman 4 2.55 
WwW. E. McNelly, Caledonia Siete o. SPO eN Tee tela. aie joi sie sanctStel Sei sec oes tayo tee meiet here Ge teTer ene 6 2.55 
Tigi elie, MEO CES a> noone odo apndomanmacaos 660s 507 I OeDeOonS TOES onL 2.55 
JRE GB yatehay 2 Db el OPA hs Kae abo OOOnUne moda danous abGnocmosioodeudas re -arelicntd 2.39 
INTIS MPAMIG Or SOrme HaaISOn CLG Y ie tare tee taletele ecole lore eloletels\creyei=let=lal-lelolsl= /atalnielotelevelalstttenene ree 2.38 
WCOs Wa Strand -Paylors IMAIIS eis eciore c elere wleletectoiele's «n= ale/afolls a veie/e oralevaleieterets tee 2.29 
APPLES. 


(For Professionals.) 


Collection. Hybrids and crabs excepted, not to exceed fifty varieties nor 
less than thirty varieties. (To be divided pro rata, $75.00.) 


5 [oto Gaal = lon aeagotenm alchachioloicho lel ann necro ate Domotec toand cake aor bat A alevaleba .. $19.40 
@MIATENGE WVWiEdZe Albert Gaia ticcislteir cles oisle seis alle chal wy atersistecere pie. ateeeramers veces Lb.60 
We Parkers sMarmine tom’ o< o2% «cists nicicie s cjnse oe cm wreit «/ halareinio/aJalnisls|oferorets 5.5 0 een BO 
Frank Yahnke, WV AEUO TUR aac OS Sthees alae levee ales ye eS ede we eke Gaerne eet aM per oreren ete 26 oan alte 14.60 
Moe BH Older sluthyeTine aati ont notre relaieie ohekatete eto tey siatate eer teleneverans Sieiayelenctatoreve einen 7.80 
: 1st 2nd 3rd 

Prem Prem. Prem 


With an addition of $10.00 for the first premium 
and $5.00 for the second premium. 
Jae Ae MELOW ALG. Ela TMTTOIN Go cieteis fo cue ciate lyetevansanaietateteneteseretelonetens $10.0C 
AUeby GEhhg iyo wlIenoshel=toilsogaqauoch onngvoonmoeT soou quod $5. 69 


SINGLE PLATES. 

Anisim— 

HG: SEivestreds Sacred EGCar Us ciapcict cele istesaletotelelet © eieimte cas stehaie $1.00 

Joely VEO Ward. ELAM OMG ce -jetaises ie eeimictetenmienscehetelih Paya. te oteleraire $.75 

Wee Harris’ a) CresGenit stare o:atovcitieletaretsta ste neaveiaene eicreiietatens $.50 
Anis— 

Clarence’ WeEdee e Alberts Lieaiers reraieteesiele pen rir is aes statere yer sete els 1.00 
Antonovka— : 

IAS OBE VMAs. COX CSISTOM srerenecare steve coe csrere tale fete ore Predera exe lellale tse eet 1.00 

THOMAS EVCGPAth WV Y-ZaV EA ie apices wolciavel Weve flell=) slater ote acllofieiie\tsteris) site ie 

WLM earris. la \Crescemtracctce cleo nt eitteiarepcietstsheyatates: or stealer -50 
Ben Davis— 

Clarence “Wedge; Alberts Wee orci spe eictelota lets rapabate Cexele (ho)ie\eiere 1.09 

Brank SYahnke® AWATOWAN Telecel ctercneteretabele yeti eteietear s) Tencietane (oreke Py (3) 

PS EPR Rerry., EEX CelSTON rere terctekerneiue eekete ens relent one ore Cle or=nenors F .50 
Brett— 

Pe ES Berrys SESXCOl SOY: ote jc tele tale rsrevekenctsheremetokss otolers'e ito intelesatauapeimae 1.00 

Clarence Wedges VATDOr Geadseete ee ctectleia sietete ereleuetstacese elec olsiiatiere 15 

Werle Parkers Marmin eto ctacsciebii ise leteitstsee eet tere -50 
Borovinca— 

Gust) (JOnnNson}. XC elSMOM are ore see ate oceiierel etete ere teratetenelainisier sien 1.00 

WL. Parkers SParmiin etm) sis arias erento eleke ol diaeiioeyaloveteneter see iehs .75 

PH. Perry, SEX GCElISIOR MS oiler elchetebeercletovce te raise ete yorsteret tek .50 
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Cross— a 

ames Een co ei rm S OMe. satelsicenecdtersicyacaitere.c7aloneeiciniskons 1.00 

eSlorence--WCaSess ALDErt IuC air mar sys taterctarsver ers aii ae eons .75 
Christmas— 

Bey ari zl ony TAN SUED Sere RIC ESO TP iene ei po) ociey ores wattas/a totatintn Guana ete Stsacholers mek ates 1.00 

Olavencespweaee;  ALWert Woare cv tet ctaje cisyeic sdouaws cv alee oe ate .75 
Charlamoff— 

WV Ne ea OM os UE TATE COM edaionteskssh tee: ssalan cubis eas, ois ioe belesen, 1.00 

SUSE es ONNSONG. > LIXCClSlOM eco wane orere ce cueeia ets coon ee .75 

Spee EI Ory. SENS CE LST ON eaey cot volar hate sa vere cecorapel afoscoert voselete e aig aene ooe .50 
Fameuse— 

MIlArenece wWeadeer Albert TiGaw secrass-c ie sie siwile bolle nasiiolaiietele ecb bile. 1.00 

Pe PADIS ee Musee CSC OIRD resin re le iecsalanb wok lols vollotievs ce Palve janeraroce'bltomak: .75 

We ats: SVC Nelly. \ CaledoOmiaic esis zie seins ere a erdieiers Wow jeiete wie. clwiene .50 
F’orsberg— 

Ae WNC is Woh eric Mead S besa ahha alc) ols (aes Kae aire sy ee ee ne ee 1.00 

atl se Paar Stee Fain Col OS CEA bate ie ad jor caves lore cane al euaelleress lene Glo tempcter maine .75 
Gideon— 

Sad ek der ss aibset j COHOSC OM bey orecatercle seve oi8 0 ois lore iovst ete oie Meo) oie wk heeds 1.90 

ete ety eu EEK GEISION ve. on aie cel a baidnera s Suarer create es aeae Sees .75 

OV Vit de etn OTs B ePIINITESE OM sera ore 7 0.5 els eile (ose Dcariove ie wratoreranclotetole nt 4 .50 
Giant Swaar— 

aol eM Eris, ~ 01s) CLESCEN Lea vrei sratereaese oe we avs at NaIe Deslaioke eS 1.00 

ie Net LOW ALG: ELIMI ONS. 1y.2c ee isia.s Seatepeterevcitede thas a elehalee wioiess 21D 
Gilbert— 

i ANE EE OWE he o EA UINE TED OFM ee fo ayretpse serio torha,re due ei Pus here aus tee bieeesn Tee 1.00 

Wiehe Ve Nelly Mal ECO —. cucta sie eteroiietelese lee nie cis ore areas oncke .75 

te Meek evr S elicin OMESC CTC ya, de ere rlscorer- Taterazelfsfe gelatiers fe fetetsh elaiere .50 
Golden Russet— 

eI eee Se OVNLINO TLDs reper waof  roverarehg srogeisiois wie ele evatene otha a cketene 1.00 

aig Nee ENVIR NO TESTU MIRONA CL Scpveler eeveve,cisvehctete transactions ueieie eg abies Ai) 

Clarence Wiedses VAUGEVEs TsO cs woes: celors pats by a lovede re ete ol eunsleteta yaks .50 
Grundy— 

apaeeeee ERODE se SLAVING lejos « settee ous laucye-a ain ele abecaralent ores 1.00 

Bical pe Laeri sina ORESCEN tie aioe sieht ei sitians sea Oaths oh eae eee AA) 
Haas— 

Woe VGN ellan Cale Goma: o.c Wes bus sterecialale oy wld Maea SS oles.e 1.00 

ee CA ee EN SON or EP OIE VLC sa reiraiei'e Carin torte acale wycl'viel oi eidyo' o\'o lacs wegen Ait 

De ae LOM EL AVITTNL OMG 2c 040. nteth ior eteieve fete iq nle c' scare ova, cuts sherene .50 
Hutchins— 

Dee LOW Al Gy. Ec OMGew ati slates tee. shes, Ula ate aeons ctadatene olor’ 1.00 
Jewell’s Winter— 

‘Rhomas) Rea pathinn Way Zatage's Cicgs cosa. sicko chs, oleaieve oieteie ta se le 1.00 

al prey oe OVAL, Se ET RIN TIVOTIO 5955 rorase v5.4 ne. ons Fle one tis oie, oo eames neimeee 15 
Lord’s L.— 

PERISEUILIS EON EU ELIAS O82: UVTI OND ain ce teyey svete aircvin dure phe aherara vi sve-cleionse aierele 1.00 

AL LO Ward. Epa MINON Gs Co cielcevs Scie, ieee ne Beene eed ay (3) 

eae er ETanniss » Wel PHOTOS COIs. eras oe eiaiols Sen's Sink ae Sees . 59 
Lowland Raspberry— ‘ 

ARAM VIM LAX GOISLOL niss.s nerd coon oie Bicrceaidltieyetciele weve sre earee 1.00 
Longfield— 

ele eS eed (CLESCEM CT: ~5 stein" 5 ose cise, cic ta tS el Sie wiser alts 1.00 

MW OMAEIRCA PALM INVAV AACA YL 2 -iis cre teieib ave nie 2 Sin" Wisra’e wlsyelh oe ove HG) 

Peet ECL ryir MECC SOL: facin eed lcaiiis Rint COS ae eee -50 
Malinda— 

Clarenceewed re: (cA hErt cies «ccc earchal we tie ee Sleavdion ial 1.00 

AiAWGR EAE Beats Cees gen Sieh in 00-0 9 = (0) a een eee a gp MAE ge 15 

ep eee POW Al Ce aE AIM NION varece, ctotk ws slaresc/o'e bist eictolobonine are Sls .50 
Newell’s— t 

WHE Srir ae ner esi atminetonew ss, cuthats nclcete nie cet daleale nis 1.00 

Dee MELO WAT Gy sELAMITIVOUG' 5 lake cist sccis orale ote Wieioe bie eras ae . 15 
Peter— 

hHomas = Redpath sway Zatar . ase'c sa vis oe eveln clea s alse abe eS 1.00 

int AG TOW AN Gane TA RITIIMOMMG = -.toe ule else o'oleie law erecwie alee Bieterece ats aki 

OE OU Glam iy CII Cia tens rset aver averse sfeleve, 2 oes ore ua enero een wreteltee -50 
Peerless— 

Weer Ea pe CIN Clive Calemonmiay sr etre sce od phe cisions cikiy overciecae teers 1.00 

Gust JOHNSON, —-WXCEISTONY © atic. cckemrelne otek e ne es ontlocioe Gkiw a's -15 

Sig iNeed so czhi(e Aa Pehoch aa) (a Mee ear ee aula ioc ae eee oar eS .50 
Peach— 

DWig la, eae Te) Soeur LIVE OM 12) apehe Soles eleFoga oven’ lopaiciie Siw a ovetauste Fave 1.00 
Plumb’s Cider— 

eae erg cAI CE) he VV AER OMNAL oro nyarcs auccrsrereotera. ee aes oie eo ehdeatte ns ep o3 1.00 

Weer parker Harmine cone wi aet eek corte ee oa. te eee B45} 
Rollin’s Prolific— 

DoF At ELO WAGs ELARVAIN ONG ces elort aisles sonic a tha. Fareseie late ote core oat 1.90 

acne res lua eS COM Li. wc ie sicteceiavaitl «wiles suerearelelte Brevorsiae 15 

. Repka Malenka— 

GUSE SFORNBOM, FIX CCISION as nscilecclee vo ccte oes ans ociebcccaclnek 1.00 

Thomas Redpath, Wayzata ............ ataynichexocsoheresigr a tins o By (3) 

Wiebe AricOr se MAb LONG, scieis Sereiieleret tee cece Mee acacia ae @ -50 
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St. Lawrence— A 
Prank. Yolnke; “Wimoray: caot-te.t's «coi ojeravieteue ee b poses erern cee 1.00 
We. se, Wear kere CREME TOM! Maaco ave teds io io lishthe note) cigivich Pe 275 
Fe CASE EMO Wards HE tel mn OTy Cage alee tas oiaetodetet= Woy otal ona aneh cel sat ou ctots eats .50 
Scott’s Winter— 
IBY en ELA rris art OTE SCOMPUM taken sYahsiar che Sse states ehotone Netter cece ers 1.00 
eee Wen Sion gee to Wty a Cel esheatorais ts Seo ianicewrcartc dito oe ab aoc 215 
Wiad) Rarer, Smraxrm ime GON ec, clcfalodare cistewiays erect raiere ye tem nets .50 
Sugar Loaf— 
Eranile- s¥ahim Ween VV OM haters is 'aslons (atolls co tates os eka) sms oe ete a 1.00 
SFA EL WoO ee Ed ANTES OLUCTE lauae eaatets ta laars) past ola) leslie isyereitie) ose tears .15 
Tetofsky— 
Wiel, Searikerne EeLPIOTMOLOM = oe, 2 clshecustsce wis avid ava ele tennie cme 1.00 
Franken Wahi. \VWAMMOM Ar, we deie wit teie alete s chesces unl LR MGhG Gd, wei riers eee : .75 
Tee IE TOMpe ate Che weet ch SPAIN MNCL) cote rage reietstiars zar alt sate! encist erlelnre tele ale ofenri ate 50 
Utter— s 
De A Plo ward). Exc rm OMe vi stere wtala sche lohed-yaiclateyesehage terse canatn tees 1.09 
Ke BSLV AM, 2 ERECOISTOT: y.li-an ctusysis crete ste, stortthshe ye teteteieieiae herons 75 
ee Ee arris. sma CTeSGOIiGa ctousetetepaietel cisiber owe seheatolnteyaidiuarrerde .30 
University— 
GClarénice “Wedge, VAIDETET Li@ai fh. sic ein eves tree tol cuvcatenats iphetance wae 1.00 = 
iran / Wea hinlce ss VV-il OM elen. © sieve (crs: Aindetavors cieradeusuccctatn aters masta totene ake te By (3) : 
A IPerry ERRCClSIOR ls sta oe etialo ric ide tes Sune Roget date cpene one .50 
White Pigeon— 
Prank Yannkiess WimOnave se: icfak vroreireie ie etekiets Sexe e sancecapure’s leaker 1.0) 
y= VAL Howards! ELAR INVOUG HS etek isretesarn wiscia sievals is over sue eTeteelaks .75 
Walbridge— 
Pal Tiley Vee CUT C MA WALEMAD IAIN” ve ion ohare (eas sp ioheutltes oe aoe eaniets ate reaeiee oie 1.00 
J. SAS Howard, GelamamOmd 9 ictecteisi. picslere a everitocs ane ehaan a a iaGars Py 39 
Gor Ave AMG ELSOD GEM ULC Saisie ieistntslotetaies aleleastetntar=| sats lap inrel atte .50 
Yahnke— 
Mrank Mannie avin Onl ar. crs che -pceasete rete ater: svete ieyeiptotoues bic epsteie sete 1.00 
Jo. At ELOW ALG, ys Ebarnamn OD ie cee cre crtetevous tesreuais ones oe trees tee oe 75 
Yellow Sweet— 
ramic ss veclatils Ge AVVO MIE sry oi stekanerctapeleh awateioi a) cu elovatadetslp ot etuvateietels 1.00 
Yellow Transparent— 
NAB Atay Meinl es eMC OSLO. fore abe o cteiola eictehsters eterete exbgareyetahechetelees 1.00 
IP Ee Mer yac EER COISTORS aco-ators rie tenelctoty hin aie cilel.t) ahaiayerralfols Yattey a penaeTE ait ks) 
Baily ey ahiMce?  VWVAMOA setstacce a relerelaietel sis cichonse are eeieile en erevane ata .50 
1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 
Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. 
Duchess— 
W. EB. McNelly........ $2.00 
Bramley SViethnKe aici: < c's c0 Sito 
>: WET SMEZOLEVarey. of deederccspete : $1.50 
G: FAST ANOGCESON: ue ci. $1.25 
SW Pa IS EI oveseraichaite $1.00 
Jeo We, Beckman: i. te sic © eet 5) 
ePCOT=eMGODLY <ths crores fours $.50 
Hibernal— ; 
SI Aroet ET OWING OE fain vale toe 2.00 
Clarence Wedge ..... 75 
Cae OVGAET sanvaie cic snelevole a0) 
G» Ac- Anderson %...5.. 1525 
ered) WroOnll rch eters, ache : 1.00 
Gust JoOhnMSonte: -cis\.1at). arts 
AYES sees VIMENIE 2 cel ein) eyes .50 
McMahon— 
Aes Ae SET ONVIGLT Gicw. tate reiars tie 2.00 
Thomas Redpath ..... GD 
Joe dis Malena eae ahs Gee 1.50 
Gust SOMTSOMS ajar tues) 1.25 
Clarence Wedge...... 1.00 
rank  Yahnike) 64.70.56 75 
WAVES elicg pati cn coreisuesus .56 
Northwestern Greening— 
1S IP RES Sh ie Be Die Oc 2.00 
Tp A SELON GILG © tercenepre axe ist 
le So elnisan santo ietere 1.50 
Clarenee Wedge ...... £25 
rank SY ahmice | srafc)s,or2 1.00 
War Wie Parier St. ctertae a5 
Okabena— 
AS SBT AGKEDL on el cpaateneuciore 2.05 
Il ee Sle lyuels ee en oetec qite d WEES) 
PER AP CLE Yesers eipate athe 1 50 
Clarence Wedge ..... S25 
Ger Re BOld erm eenne ee 1.00 
Prank Yannke Sana... « ee 
Ware lieebarkkorec seve: 750 
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Patten’s Greening— 
di A SLOW ALON Se Oates s 2.00 
et ECATTES oe ae os ean 1.75 
IPE GMO E Eisai cere ee oe 1.50 


Frank Yahnke ....... : 1.00 
Ag ESTACIKCUCE kate others ste. 75 


8 a ep Esato as ig Cn es Cae 2.00 

at AY) EOWward e),clece os ley hr 

G. A. Anderson ...... 1.50 

Wee ine Searikcer =. spac .er ie2b 

Wi E.. MeNelly ....... 1.00 

E. G. Evestredt ...... Bi f5) 

Ele EC pts cxa hie ecstatic -50 
Wolf River— 


G. A. Anderson....... : 1.50 


Clarence Wedge ..... , ; 1.0) 
ele ELABTIS! 9ocicis eck Se ~15 
Lew PReL IV. cae caidte eis .50 
SAM’L B. GREEN, Judge. 
APPLES. 


(For Amateurs.) 
Collections ($75 to be divided pro rata). 
Pie VE SIV C EEG Lis SEPeUITATIVOISOL os. 5/ hal arerala ais Wraleietalerd ecroceie cr amle chard shattalers © aro oneal tate oli 
WaT OMma Me cab bs EVamAMOUG! aoc, ealamls piclerine eeicacn's AERO oles oc cmiddcion fee 
John R. Cummins, Eden Prairie .. 
ipo eMC ls PE GCMESECT a arels) a aere aimic fusPeue ele afarchotelcvereroaece scimilethea tie ecard verare ecenay oper eee 
DONE BSISHCO sae liam pers a Oras da aleve Sin Shiceelae, viele dv Bie; mwntedarete el woe See ee aii Wanw. a 
CONCAGDS Srp SORS by NEV ECETIGS soca cilee ork n eiaceie ele.lare aie weve 8 as lle race bute trate eles lore led ner 
PICO e VV AUC EOIN: EE EE CDOT EG utirceide bce a mlak Corclec’s sinless obs Hohl Dietee ns mae nie aaletoe 


With an addition of $10.00 for the first premium 
and $5.00 for the second premium. 
Aa Visy WERECIEIL sn EVA TMT ONG! sfore crests ngehemiereisreiettieie-css Ggetaeeas $10.00 
ara NAL Gy kd eLITRINT ORIG: 9 5% Fe Geass wave lefesea, cists os ala alee Welw s $5.00 
a SINGLE PLATES. 
nis— 


AT ev CLETUCIO, TIONS) iAK Oi esrt veers, <ichele oie Sa we eleenk $1.00 
Ee aCe UR OGHESLET: wai catelerce bis aise: diers o/egaus iereveraleve nie slo a clave » 16 
AC eM OM Gen ell. FlamMONGs 4iv ccinia cess Gerace 0 e.0: v0, eleteceyeleiele eve $.59 
Anisim— 
aE LCREH .- ELATIINONIG,» = feikvs eletern wre 6 alecbroyene sab ook ie ah nats 1.00 - 
MAO Mee WAC, sELAIA TT ONO. sis s Sa\sratllsateih cee ainye ©, suelavk «, crete le my 43) 
eave SRN AT. oP COISION: (euigas sonia = a oe aieteleve ese a's .50 
Antonovka— 
Krank -Joceutterield, Longe, ake a sphesinc vss aadesns sales 1.00 
Ben Davis— 
Wo eles MS LON OVW EO We 5, Uis-a 2: sys .a laa olurbis ial ediro'eiovere le 8 sieve twins 1.00 
Hamlin V. Poore, Bird Island ....... die eiavsrel'a clalee ore INT nets .50 
Brett— 
Peo LEV VVC TOW) iiiay:s.staieiers © aw eiels, vana ere ere ispecae wanda 1.00 
Pe Me OCT Ae FLOCHER TOT e aja, arse) vas otal uiaval ai evavaigter dl ote: var slaw ake eck ord ~t5 
MA SEALE VA OO CL tee VV IAG OLIN Wier aicotiotal of ch ere-ciainvfet afurehet ste! ave’ viele oft leteevens .50 
Borovinca— 
Pe ten ISIAEGSS MVVEUVELUA CN te craaie, cisipie oto \acd cra ctelovave.ect eats arareis luce 1.00 
Brank J. ssutteriieldy > Lone Lake. sscccsncdeccew rede a3) 
Cross— 
Hew Harrar seWanite Bear Shakes cijcces cloves vale cutee «oie 1.00 : 
POISSON VVOOG.- AVAGO s oy, cra cvare cieta vse opeleneb isi els otavere tea tage ate eb 
Charlamoff— 
He OW. Shuman; “Excelsior. jo... calves os ghvlaterduetandiatcla-stelstete 1.00 
JON CUMMINS a HOCH ePTAIPIG. ©. on aleve eccveeteleve ovelaie re e./e Fare ve Bis) 
MEAT ON VCS NVW LG. EN ATTLIAVOT Ot oars crenctel oye ere: # shal evs p’evelesore.e cefere" .50 
Fameuse— 
Nalsie-ANOersOny 1saKe) AOLtEy es. Fa ccd ostieNe isle! slg sivelaewinaree ce bee 1.00 
° Forsberg— 
Pie Vee SOUT. CHES CEDSIOM is sale. arcFaletctere icy stonoleva tame a aleraie while 1.09 
A. M. Mitchell, Hammond ....... Diao. Gnrecare: dia Carehet eiead ie eevee Ab 
MIAPON LNG 5 VVILEE,  ELat TOM Gin cietescertosaystatere ars aiote @ srescvatailate ovine .50 
Giant Swaar— ; 
Fife EUNCOE tc OCI ES ECM ic iccaz.< eiwints aferere Michels laavetejetaseterevalare seule 1.00 
ASL AVERBCIVOE bs cETATYNIN OLA vaste ofersvoretave\ ave ain 'ersscyetecYaueserenslecnuate . 15 
Maron We Witt. -Fl am M ONG . to ioreiateiaiers ales afelareisToters/eleterte’s eaee .50 
Gilbert— 
Wea be Marra ne VW nite. BGA Take! Cyaiwcleie ses oyeip'tlo\clgratio ple'ohaa a 1.00 
ACSA MCCUE Pe ETAIMITHONG:»- alerts ofalcrecee cieieie tlaleta e'eleisie.e- cere 75 
WiatrOm oe MVV ITE eMEL AI NtONG nice sca et as Gls arrs o ditie crsaale ates .50 
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Golden Russet— 

Ay Mi. OMe el: “Elan mi On Gs ees siee is pe steeo a 1s oiersto vols anu ols Uae brele 1.00 

Maron . De VILE, ERAT — Siac oteis oleic oseleve ialatralal si vichelsratela Sees 

AG AiKeel ROG ESET aie « cyaparai-felpiclhstele -\areies (areas aveusiniafele.s 
Grundy— 

(A ME.” Mitchells tla menvOnd 5s stereo. < win setaleieie! sore *a 2 cotare sata )0i's hisiata 1.00 

IN Eh yoroleel DYSVe Wai aula icaschacvorls ben AR OMe O or Cesc O oo on Oe 
Haas— 

Maron De Witt, Hammond ..... Me ic Sava) ota, BM Scone cope(die in SEO ae cs 1.00 

IA eR MS PONE sei LATINTILOMIG iio eroreieisie loco ale ct ays ateterdisre enlaly ie leteneie 
Hutchins— 

Fs WUASHUMIaT. Er CElSIOM eS age sirsinivie eles etain aise tale o clagtorale x60 1.00 

ASE SVigtehell sear E pT Gere sievedels isd ocsvale lea olexs: wis ieiodeilets il crores 
Iowa Beauty— 

Mrs: sahella Barton Pex COlSiOr: 65 jarewirle) wets Fis) a1 ole's os cats 'ejeiele)s 1.00 

AY. SV OME CCHelt | EPamImON Gs 2s aw siste mat? wivlold.ctels tacos alesraleleiers © 

Maron De WAtk,  ElaAgMONG | hans a « @ bie eiciete in s)eleiolvlolisrsie <lelsle v=: 
Jewell’s Winter— 

Wils<Agrderson= sake rGlty co cise athe etalon levers aistaie’arziapeleiioiars 1.:90 

SA ei byroleYa lea echrsprere) als Weare A Sin NOL ood bro e acmints 
Judson— P 

Ayo Mit + EEECK CLS) EVA BINION te ayo aiare ys Bus lonelier eps at veleiatecersteeisle are 1.00 

Maron: SDeE= aVitet Ea IMM ONG Maicie or o's woe fais saya etaieo ot sarlays Cia oiote 
Lord’s L.— 

E32 Corn wells Whnmnesotar Oicyie wis cisis @ ic teto also plete’ o's iw eastece 1.00 
Lowland Raspberry— 

RoC Keel JROChKESter bast. Jc: eettets cei ee cate tls stare oo iniote 1.00 
Longfield— 

in Rey oic Wg OMA TGR wm each ontaiatel Mepmanss Mean Hei i toc coc OIC 1.00 

BSW. Shuman, | WXCelsior® “2st. in. weiss ale, ote Re mare ecient serie 

AM, IM ECHell. cepa MONG vais © aceoras a (ale re, aw =, ore eye Ne oes enh 
Malinda— 

Riya celetROCheSTEr Je carlerei atopinier eae Gannies eel eyeamere 1.00 

Tolh -BiSWley eM AGS a 2 Ale meres erotet ew eralesalere cares ataistate et eve states 

Jen eas ihre eccbloma ehscraatossls lene Apne AOA AM re win vOn pcos 
Newell’s— : 

TONNE ABISMSOe. WAAC seen ctevwie etete erence’ o> aime Mi eaene ole Me res alat ore! 1.00 

Ao Wee Nitchell:- sbi tity Ona tletate cute eyelenatne che ears Sicieic eile stele 

AVEaran! De COVWaEL, oeeiin OM P cater. soa cet ere os apalsts lyeteea hcg a ahegarerte 
Peter— 

SiR. Spatesiy (Wey zat ere cic c= «cho ln min wie, StovaieVelole ore. stag tendsherm ote 1.00 

FS PW ee SN Aa BE CCTSION No. cpalstals tararetnlainie es 2) Ss ouetete (eles) ateta ce 

A SMSO MGEGCH eI SET aA IOI) Biota vate ois) sro) n oinln s, wiplare nets alelieveue let 
Peach— 

Re i@ia Riel ROCIHESCOT es ernie exocrade a aeelt 45s, a 'evelaacea tw tare ots iehanevanaicte 1.00 
Peerless— 

EL Wi SIMA <BIRCELSTOR Se tecciaabare ste cs (ode oa oanptatis.iat sel ates alors 1.90 

SR Sa CES oe Vileiy zal Lae Lists ale) Mayeralots alate sia lays eaete aueias/ Cie tet ets 

i. Me Machel: sera mond, bt. 2 secre essere ioe Hateeial orale is 
Plumb’s Cider— 

f NRG os wei DET Sau sa sav ov ay 0 Ur eA ah tee rie Sm et Se 1.00 

Maron 6 OW itt kl arn TON Gs"... on0xs. ols ore) « ae. eerezelel-' ee ek aroha ee 6 
Rollin’s Prolific— 

Maron JD 6S Witt Sela ma OGG; «.<lareveie aad a 2 a ar itaresn > tmana tate 1.00 

RECS Keels-sROGHESteT Ss Shastra ects sitet ete acnees cee Por eeaeineess 

ANE. MIMLtCh ell. Sela tei OME rote ncareiors & aneovarseie¥a eveyone ekoreesy ens tated 
Scott’s Winter— 

INiIs; CANMELSON oaks Citivas afore ortovsterelaie vy axed ofele) aeketnaeke etalon 1.00 

Mrs) Isabella’ Barton? Excel SiOr 2 fic. - ctsiacel steioreiaia le. «, oa>ouricie oe 

Maron (De> “Witt; Hamm nIOR Goes ayersye sop nluiela olviv we oie ts » > a loleiats 
St. Lawrence— 

Ae Me VEE CH ela Seba amano) send ps ua ol onous lagenoce reel hate er oleae 1.00 

SET oyaen Diswaa WAKA Pon ekchaehnolaniko lth Sy comp mrmodtetaoc cows citec Ten aicarc 
Sugar Loaf— 

Hess Wornwell) Minnesota s Grey, Hi occtersteieleped- lever cere \aperiei-ieres 1.00 
Tetofsky— 

Fees“ RGF ej ays) | ed a leheahaatsss to tem aee apnea yt ame ome Omic at 1.00 

NilS* ARGErSON- clan City ccrs coiclssctae te sepeupvereta,orete lence iateianty oiece ane 

Maron. De LW Ait ELTON oreo rats bscaye tel nce lalate) ona! diviele fe) Wists 
Utter— 

INiisueAmadersonh Wake City. aie towne ore seue s eingslnteceis ayer ceperea 1.00 

AWEhgoyeWe Die) Aigium Siethomeloetel Sa Gena gop po oUS ooo oo mot 

Ta I hc) ooh Beco aa koa 00 Degen 5 4 CK oO OOOIAOIOOe 
University— 

He Ww. Shuman » BixCelsiorie sis igre inte eis We inlelais> etste lo prokel olclete 1.0) 

Weis ie 2 OV. 2 VV NE LAZO Won asia les) cfs etoseralala Rie oe habusans a acetate cslaee 

Anton Wiilwerding; FPrGepoOrt wit. 6... owe cerns ese ncecnce 
White Pigeon— 

Bea IMs WELECIIOLL.. pEVAIMTILOTRO co aetets lesha ie (alla amiein one" wie (nin\elip oles alate 1.00 

Maron )De> Watt pari ise yetencletalaiel aherels ole ole! ci's\.a)/slo\lolslele siete 

Ra Gi KGel aeRO GCRESLO Se yoccts eyorelotaileys ielese (el aielacel are e s tata tgs nisl olipie 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED AT STATE FAIR, 


Walbridge— 
INILSE Andersons Dake. Clty Jos san che es oes re Meiatersiow ois. 1.00 
Maron De REE Ac peed DIT ON Gs ceria oon te ela ae ee Roe. Ce bee 6 
AS Mt EC Hele EPA MNION Gs to esccs, wire cleteck Vio staje siers’s ss0.é'esbse sole 
Yahnke— 
Wile ear er = Hear iNNe POM, eratetocie ahictecarete Oe a cise clataieccncielcue 1.00 
Yellow Sweet— 
DU et aae RTO V- VVLEMIT OW. varsetptees = ceil aGens ah ieioas cha gin tcle.0.0 1.00 
Yellow Transparent— 
ages AR ArMer =  MANNECADOLISH =, isc a'c,oslais c's visle se ogee ee melts 1.00 
SATILO HM NV LW CEES pi TCOCTIOLE: cic cic ccaie ere nensjhin a ayeck\s p-nin ‘sia. ate o te 
tee Ce le POGCHOSECE™ tiplsts\stauvicls wich Mls\e(eip suis bie se apace 
1st 2nd ard 4th 5th 


Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. 


Duchess— 
S; Re Spates=.% ties... $2.00 
PbS Springer <2. oca)s sje’ $1.75 
RONEN Oo 56 5) ee a ee oes $1.50 
Frank J. Butterfield.. $1.25 
John Bisbee .......... $1.90 


August Giesmann 
Hibernal— 
Ay M>. Mitchells oc. 3. 2.00 
We ara. o.5 Sas a's 1.75 
Maron De Witt ...... 1.50 
Wd Ringley ix. sass oe 1.25 
Nils Anderson ....... 1.00 
Sisk ODACES Sask bots sleek 


McMahon— 
Maron De Witt ...... 2.00 
Pte OA SERO EIT ae ya Sc ots s Cis 1.75 
A. M. Mitchell........ 1.50 
Northwestern Greening— 
Maron De Witt ...... 2.00 
A. M.- Mitchell... 00. 1.75 
Nils Anderson........ 1.50 
JON. BISHERCs2 sh o8.s oceans Ps 15265 
Anton Wilwerding.... 1.00 
05 Sint SS 3 £2 22) eens 


A. M. Mitchell ....... 2.00 
EEA Wier tM ns sice er a 5 
Nils Anderson ...... 1.50 
ab Oe EE WWEIG = 1s cciciewe ose 1.25 
Maron De Witt ..... 1.00 
Wilees 6&-'CGls 8.3.8 
De ek. oS Dates =. 325k 

Patten’s Greening— 
Maron De Witt...... 2.00 
Bee Wes huUmaMt: ssh eas 1.75 
SiR Spates 002.2 ack ; 1.50 
A. M. Mitchell ...... 1.25 
Alfred Albee ......... 1.00 
John Gantzer ........ 
John Bisbee ......:... 

W ealthy— 
Maron De Witt ...... 2.00 
H. W. Shuman ...... aay 
Si ty, BALES vais.0e caster 1.50 
A. M. Mitchell ....... 1.25 
d 6 ae SB CC 2) Se ara 1.00 
Rudolph G. Fischer.. 

Wolf River— 
PEG. IGG a aacte cles 2.00 
Maron De Witt ..... a a) 
A. M.- Mitchell -...... 1.50 
John. «Bisbee =... Js. 3 1.25 
Anton Wilwerding ... 1.00 
John Gantzer ........ 

J. A. HOWARD, 


75 


-75 
6th 


Prem. 


$.75 


-15 


-75 


-75 


75 


75 


W. L. PARKER, Judges. 


CRABS AND HYBRIDS. 
(Open to all.) 


419 


-50 


$.50 


-50 


59 


-50 


Collection, not to exceed ten nor less than six varieties ($30.00 to be di- 


vided pro rata). 


AUT AE Coe eE I VV Be Ed ANTE OTN MPa PND ah ated ole lobe So nc tere cuales ok aC es ce oe owee: 


W. L. Parker, Farmington 
P. H. Perry, Excelsior 


Cee eee ereseescereresesesresescaseersereseseeesesssees 
CeCe eee e see ee eee eeseseseeeseeseresesseeeereseeseseseser 


CoCo ee etre eee eeeeseeeseeensesereeseseeteesesesse 
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S. GRIY SPaALeSas WAY ZAI ee mic lercrolalayeieic-e ojeleiwie wlelelalosieis {0 Mieliniete“olelnis (elelete cts eketeit enter 


Frank Yahnke, Winona 


GAL Anderson, Ren Villey dscic.cie ws, 2 lcssre 2. 0101s wispoiere 5.0 onto: seis samy enolate = erie eneme 
CG By OTAGr; ULARVEEIE visi ance iotelsicieis) a's al els [ols tuets lawl bi ofele iets, teterel ete tapaiieet=: totes ene 
RR, ey eel, FROCHESTST 5 0). yore to onc) oloiaia, a)srelnieleloie oinle'sievore picie's © ere eels tne ia ia 
JAN TAO WALGs “EIST ONG? \ ctielarsvalacielalars =a) ele oiale ofet~! ani ela etter eral iiers ctelere a er enene 
Hamlin V. Poore, Bird Island ......... a/a 0'ela,s Relate -ere sue eral aoe de ets ee ee 


SINGLE PLATES. 


Dartt— 
A CW eShuman sb rx Ceuslor oo iactoieeis sve oles aualetaatclerdiela leah eid 1.00 


Tire Oya Ge (ket IM OVAG oe sige c so) e aieliaras'ece era ot aralole ly or etepele! == 15 


A. ME Mitebell’ “Hammond 25. racie cine cclee cence ones 7 
Early Strawberry— 
Wi E. MecNelly, Caledonia ...........ceeeeseeeees Rooney 
Ge, AS} PANGETrSOM, SELON VINE a Freie cia\olo clea sin\chalaioraie’ete ale aakale ots td 
W. L. Parker, Farmington ..... Seta tal oie evetahohsininto ereuayore ee 
Florence— 
Frank Yahnke, Winona .......-scecee Est aNavecote le ietiocelteretete ters 1.00 
Wale! Parker: earth ecOT 0. Gels paterelaralalmietn albtets tetete) aalaiatatetat a «tD 
J. .W.- BbeckiMman,. COKALO! lo ainede sis sles slew iclepiats nine tore eetae 
Gideons No. 6— 
Hrank Yannke, | WAviOued. . sisic\c olalors\s ote wwinjolatoloihtn’e at -falsyolw alalame 1.00 
RENEE PIS Cel] PROCDESCOT cic er ore lars 3) aileron aleve) stelcyele oe ial at inloptae eae athe 
W. J. Tingley, Withrow ......... Baits BR es, Sethe a 
General Grant— 
A= Anderson; “Remvilles si. a. Scie ciecciccee ciciiciem wets ele nisin «oi 1.00 
PIGRaKGel se OCHESEET Mee eiei rain crear i ntala ot atone wel of oy tcl tatenwTotetore ve 15 
AS FIG WEG: os ELATMIN ONG fyeiecg cysts ale wl ovelave snes cfm ec elers pe slereiiacejore 
Hyslop— 
udolph G. Fischer, Merriam Park .......+.+sseseseeess 1.00 
AT HOward Eamon Gai. jcrcard clos wre + ele eleyatele lee ew wieles .75 
GS ieelPeROCHES GET soto ote crevate ail oles roe lac! a/ajar'e ss ove yrsvevar ie 
Lyman’s ‘Prolific— 
SAU STAT) HERCOESION. fajstainaretel cis teis |e eleiessoeiels’s1amiels weieiial > 1.00 
RR ASpates,. Way zaea) coi. g sci aie cre ore\apa ole elses’ s wieietelcia ates, vials" : .15 
A. Howard; Hammond 2.6.0.8 sso cmie sine eens sews cjeina nie 
Martha— 
LACE EL OWaALG: sEPATEIION Gi. slerevels ciclesclsie'clatelsle\e, »itvalaln s) ointoiaraterarers 1.00 
Weta Parkers HarminetOns wee siete eis sitesiae © wires) oo le sels slerntels -75 
GRRE CL ER OCHESTCI a aie aca or oetcitlclere sete cre avers « ein clerapate. caerayetane 
Minnesota— 
G.- A. Anderson? Renvillee inci. e.. sncsereie oleic clei 0 vis 016 ein'min10, cleo 1.00 
Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea ........--. cece cece csccccens Pay (3) 
Wao Parker: \ MATIN SOM sce cies o:o.55)s 00:0) s\ejale levels, =) sin) alesse 
Montreal Beauty— 
Fo vAL Cho ward sera Gye ars Soca vere acre sate ipiaielehale ataverohes eleiove 1.00 
Maron. De Whitt.” Hlamimonds «6.0 ci wie cicicreie is sive, cre wiel tie eyeisias (5. 
AOE. MatChelle Ela rn MOT 6 or oo oaron. woe io jain wolow Gini e aehalebela)-o1s "ais 
Meader’s Winter— 
Jeo As EFO WAT: Ela TIOMNG era sie ais rele aie lus Sinise eels eveleiel slates 1.00 
Maron De -Witt, Hammond ......5.2.. 02. eewse esse secon Pitas 
Wels Parker: ATTINELOMM, O ciovcie'cisrcle © sie mma olalois: «mie oreisyerore 
Orange— 
Weeks Parker) SHArTMIN COM <eo scsinis ic ths ors ole ore ia e erclels efern ialngois 1.00 


wa 


Gh 


4 ut 


d=, Ac (Howard, “Em mMOnG eieters ee sys ialetoveveness) sol sverers wiarers wiaohale 15 


AIM — Mitehell, Ela winiTOU Gs iojamiers,aieselaorecesete bwje soles: rl el =taielelectue'e 
Pickett’s— 
Fo SA. ERO WREGs. RATA MIONIG® poietic c ckere cretsve io eie osteyoe)sanleialereisyete's 1.00 
AS Mic AMitehell= sebanamiondlee nicciakeopeicie onale octets tote aacle ets ooe'ni's att: 
Maron Pea WV dbb, eeu Gy ayes oreo ote 9 cnenctanets' > olsieiers)winie sis ore 
Pride of Minneapolis— 
Thomas Redpath, Wayzata .......scccceccecsccceecaccs 1.00 
Rudolph G. Fischer, Merriam Park ........-.+++++++++- a (3) 
Sor Spates, CW Ay Za ba tle a1.5 ws erwiciee sameetele sinjaipis n ote, cfetelala mts 
Shields— 
Ti AS) ELOWALG.. “ELAM MONG! oor rcisicfe wi iore lopeimiela "a sla.s © gw wile *i miele 1.00 
Sweet Russett— 
WES Parris, cle, Crescent ies 2.0 Gialeiro e's oor ole alere oye isloileya ss 1.00 
Re NG SK Celie MROGHESCEN: vas iae oinleree Sieve eats jaja) e alnlrivleie, 8isi0% «apes <a 
Frank Yahnke, Winona ....3.5....2cceec ween ccc c cece ene 
Tonka— 
So RIGSPAteS, AW aAyZatey one cove ware nia eleiwlnieynys = o\clels io» olsibimienseles 1.00 
BY 3. GefaArriss Way (Crescent acc ces cis casio isicia'a.s else minis wiwldle ate 
Transcendent— 
H. Springer, Minneapolis .........ee cece e cece e eee eee ences 1.00 
Thomas Redpath, Wayzata .....---.ceeee cece rere eee enee 215 
W: HE: McNeilly, ‘Caledonia: <2... oii ss ven ole ecies ce eee 
Virginia 
J. A. Howard, Hammond ..........ccccccscsccccsscceve 1.0) 
Frank J. Butterfield, Long Lake .........-sssseeeeeees -75 
S. R. Spates, Wayzata .......-.ee ees e reece eecrecceccces 


59 


-50 


50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


5d 


-50 


-50 


-60 


PREMIUMS AWARDED AT STATE FAIR, © 421 


Whitney— 
pee tel irri: Picts GPreSGeON be: coca aateie scebtele. cielo eww biele Sle 6 owe ote 1.00 
CG. E. Older, Luverne ....... nu epercdkatars o alnwits aie avs ele aoe Re aw By ts 
aE ees DDE Sy NV UY DEOL SU ptm ys Cavey er cber vito te aw etalene oraeiels ais be ore lana tee .50 

SEEDLING APPLES. 
(Open to all.) 

Collection, excluding Crabs ($50.00 to be divided pro rata). 
Bre ei CLI TROUc WMI ictestere sich slate sis athe assre efeltlnrh nia ei bind clo tue Oca ve eine oie $23.00 
PRE ae envi MEER COLSIOMMcncte aft eeicielcrte traietcl creceTein cl cretinioleeletinee clcida « sagen. 16.00 
PDA AT oe VU ATR ot. WALID TAD # is tavetes atts Cova vetatin  otioite sal ci acto teNece cates ic ale os wk Bible oath Otae nies ame 11.00 

Collection of Crabs and Hybrids ($15.00 to be divided pro rata). 
a ea TA PVA ATA Ese AVANT OTL Clan eerie ete Taye rane ve%as er enaie ele naxetess? Sbascle etm is elo s cimiele Ge OS ela ee eee $15.00 

SINGLE PLATES. 
1st 2nd 3d 4th 


Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. 
Summer Variety, kept in cold storage. 
BP By ered PREG. “WANE 225 5 etsc civ Sere'e.cvees.crapelens $6.00 
Gee A PATO CLSON, cS IRGMIVALLG) ss ccre ors o' are lore\ails olactrora ce - $4.90 
Thomas sRedpath, WayZata 26 S06 3 Sess sels s wie cte $2.00 
rank. Yahnke, | WHO) (. n/c sacs sss cee aes vase bees $1.00 
Fall Variety, not sweet, never having re- 
ceived a premium at the Minnesota 
State Fair— 
Thomas: Redpath, Wa yZata vo scvcg ee 6 cease cies scars 6.00 
AGE eyiiatie ESXCClsION 22 or lclst c:ssac cla ake easels ss 4.00 
TD ia OR IASG EVEG.» VV LING Sirare.o.0.a ccnlnis weve sees acia 5 .00 
Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea ..,........ccceeeeee 1.00 
Fall Variety, not sweet, open to all. 
Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea .......... eee oad 6.00 
Bee Bie PE ORIN SECC © VVUINGHh se bre, lee cinielaeva:cle.e b.e.0.s.cleie 4.00 
Thomas _ Red paths. Wayzata, oii cscrcus.clnp weaws ace 2.90 
AS. Jbvanati., BEcCelSror sac. aicis-e cles oe odes byes. ere 1.00 
Winter Variety (not sweet), never having 
received a premium at the Minnesota 
State Fair— 
FEROMAS Reapathh WAY ZALA. erie ccs sclslele sels save neice 10.00 
PALEG GY ADMIKC «VU INO) h, o, 6 odimmsesse eure eles can icvion 8.00 
EONS REG WW ATED «5 £5 wicce sce ays aleieln a nsere om arcu aie 4.00 
GerAj Anderson; Remvillel oi sciccsres ses Soe vince wee 
Winter Variety (not sweet), open to all— 
NGS Anderson, deke = Clby 6 oie elu e:ere wis,e1dle Wiese aero oe 10.00 
A se Pav alll * | Fs COLSTON. Fac te 6 aes ablate oye a altie tere eo 8.00 
Pee Perkins, Led wVWV Ie sie oon: a tes braeie neste © t= 4.00 
Alem isyelsy ian, © Bixee lSiOn 24>, oscis au ate ore cce cheer e b.o8'e" 2.00 
Sweet Variety, never having received a pre- 
mium at the Minnesota State Fair, of 
such excellent quality as to make it 
worthy of cultivation; either fall or 
winter— 
Clarence Wedge, Albert Lea ..............20008- 6.00 
ence Y ATT C+" Wel OMA? Galule wreleieleicie acre bo as baer alels 4.00 
Why NIB PRA LA aaibeh ened D>. (ee 6s} (0) Drea ar SAI IMEC Ts Or aeae eee 2.00 


SAM’L B. GREEN, Judge. 


bo 


bo 


00 


PLUMS. 


Sweepstakes collection. ($30.00 to be divided pro rata). 
PV SWV LENE OO Ror SELECUSS (5 crn ae 5: oicusravsl ereteler acelelerbte louse wreteler ete so petenoraly eialcta aerate ete era 2 nctg0~40 
Dae NCEE CO Aa Ted TANIA gh coh a che ww oe. tale: ave! Gichanbrne big Be hounded @ Merah o Utena cele 
MARS EVV COU era WAU OND wh aro o.cissc e¥cistc vieve grein ter taleists Sorel e ere Gerelne Ce iste rote Ch ae wieto eae 
eee et te ReErys ac PX COISIOL Sore eieioula 6 ecole ele Tiel 6 5.8 OIE Se etOele clagraieteete eters ile ete 
RS raa FVLP con TTLONI Rabe acts cor csch a, Sia's forever cent ol cees oI aT OATES are darehes eo ctoye 
CAB OLAS T HP ESIVIGLILO a> cate nl svanteea stent eve & Woeitatele Clots cilela wi Se alerts SiN ends orclbiotane = 

Collection, not to exceed fifteen named varieties. . 

($25.00 to be divided pro rata.) 
NaI SE ZATIGEPSON. 7, AIC OLEY. © coca crele sere overs sss 6 Sie blah oreaw ee sie vero wet hale avec clas re ee 
OMT ts OM MARIN S 5 eM RA UGE Do cictarais co ciwiels Wisi cle erage arora ieletelee © wVescinte haere on 
INO Wat Tg ROOOK) stl CILOUS ete concer oo ere atria eee ots on tne ed oe SOR tae ele ee ok bie ene 
PED T er, CANRTE ICC VVLER OTD Dees cg. co acy attin hia toed Srorele se erana PORT ee fore EOE sgt le why cutee ts 
DOSED NV OU, WARGO Teja iiacieieie co's oleic oelelnyocn a bbls footers wine's wreteldlenea Bevel 
L. Conrad & Sons, Luverne metres 
P. Ho. Perry; Excelsior +........ 
PRISE OU SOs “ES COLSIOTS a arc. cin hae teneits at ateepene ate Sim Siotercininw co oud orale Gielaieie dab.atdaniele 
Pe ees ELON ALO, GELATIIIMIONG «= Sees ct ators eters alate le SE EMS Sia tic ede Calste coor 
SOO EVV Om LDA Ot UVIOTS. HIS wesc caret ieee takin sds oleiae cache Siok atdhc eta Be eit cbtee 
RPGs NV ee OOLes, MSIL eI SANG © sy. carcits wee enn es maltie etota «aid esl dae ein ais are cide : 


eR OLOTOT 
bo 
—) 


Mibo bobo DO bo bo bo by Nh 
w 
_ 
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SINGLE PLATES. 
ist 2nd 3rd 
Prem. Prem. Prem. 
Cheney— 
(ff He GIpDDS WMErrianl Paik. ataysccs els fo oko a lobetel sya oleta tele rele tata tarateh $1.00 
FOSePL BVVOOUs MV IHGOIE wee amu sl abiem ine eel oisi~ «rel ahole ita iets olniat Sikes 
Aiton: Walwerdine —iRreepOre) ss. 2 « > «ors ee aloto ste a ee oo Telvin isis .50 
De Soto— 
CF Bre Older, SLALIVOLIIG It aw wlaletiters mettle ale) sokeis' a) 0 eis daietohotate stetete re 1.90 
Nails VANGETSOME sae eG Ey are aio ete siti anna ope elatohe ol ch aPeretareverbie ecatete avis 
Tats SN ALEK CP SVV ATL OTL erie ete iictaveis's sae a a wiee Tats fonsye el auetore areas .50 
Forest Garden— 
CrStee OU SGMy) week COLSTOT as ais plore als.0lclosordl ese (enelove pi iafole auasninie olgione 1.00 
Geo. We Strand.) asdOrsus Walls conic rate lateks slajetalcieha sie eineants Pu (3) 
(Py PECLEY) AEs COISLOT otic ere aici el otetastince ats giake rein or aueleeaie Aveta as .50 
Hawkeye— i 
SENT eee oY ACE VV (LER ON Ap catia sah sae ae roan Latace rs otal aint aio oasts\a ‘1 002%. 
DOSED VVIOOG .) eo VW CLONES oats! 9 0l ous asataiohale jouage’ eleie n\elajatesey cleats .75 
Je A ELOW AEG BLADE OMG “caters oleh cro-ove cal oie eleie tata nreio ate tayareravevars .50 
New Ulm— 
PV. BAWeye ING WROMUE ret talcrele cleus: sig mio tare tale oimcde sore ateteians terete 1.00 
BTOSEDH VWWOOGs nV PAG ON eg aie ote laloiata: fe ait «co oteeiot ani sini onoarerene 215 


Hamlin Vis Poore, Birds Island it. .d.6 ccs oar .50 | 


Ocheeda— 

JOSEDE, VWiOOGs “VV RIGO es ya.ny~ ioc olamince ots ooaes aralounia) tate) faypielaumiaier ine 1.00 

Branikc. Y alice, “VV MOnlal sts ace cc treiote svevslore stotets erevofstale ove elatate ote 
Rockford— 

FOSEDNE GVO OR, si VVATECLOMY oi vate oaks ohetalossyate Taye vo 16) o(ovalela oWvieteleiatnielel cuss 1.00 

GUSE MONNSOM AE RCCISIOR oe. cinisacielsis oie pois ols ainiessininale fe calaveietiats ~75 

DG Walt (COOK LUGE EN peate ale a bie yes ees cooks ian arate vere aire lac ote lala nyepaber apis -50 
Rollingstone— f 

IP REL SIRE pK EEISION Pate ates cle ciao tinal einie cde sisiete, aves ciel eeiatate 1.00 

Brac 1 DOME Cs © VWAMONA Bosic ccf mie eee lelererelshe persia) bisicts GUNTe oratae 15 

Joseph Wood, Windom ..............-. vas musloveel nis hte erabseeaasere -50 
Stoddard— 

Gust) ohm Sony ubEx COLSTON tarsi ters, teenie eis talegenere nus, «ia sl eiohe a eno tees 1.00 

VV DA 232 helids} al ey aoc dhel= Fo\eh Pelee Ae OO ODA OOOO OOO Ot anDG yt) 


Manic sVahnices Will Olas eats. aocinun Gn coe: eee ohio 


Surprise— ; 

Ura Talker SOL NWN ATLOLICL et ateioraysholei oie otnivlecoaaie)atsvo1s © soho ore tabe alors eral 1.00 

SRR SMa bese Way Zalbeln eta) ele ietene\ ooh Aiea sonata 0 lala ofolslnieiaisbeletaiercttole 375 

He Va aleve ING WD OMiue. = ote lat aleve lateltol ais ale ols <]epore\acsist ols teint Sim/o\ 50 
Weaver— 

Prarie eV a TANIKO Hea LEV OMAR cook 0) oo tots tale eaie’ ove elaicle tote colel® Chayasslalete.e oe 1.00 

LOSE DU eV. COO Gas WTR CLOTEN eo 'a0o clan cala lobes Layeintevoimetel ove le oles sale eke ie ialieite 15 
Woolf Freestone— 

IW EAE KEI eS BaP TINE LOT Aap ciclciaohe) <ljepaibrsiale orate aio\eioiasoie Miia eterara 1.00 

AlPIst Giesmapny MERA ME ATK: «siecle clas etee ie ialelelaselalsiainim ote 

Te ConrAd sac SOLS sla Vel. aie aie mreis cla lols © aise ole eistelole aiaietererase : -50 
Wolf Clingstone— 

Pl ECL y EEk COIS1OP weiss arses iloks Gite a ele rips aichactdiet wisi tmalanee 1.00 

bisa Gubave Clayalie SAkeir asics oo aA on od ene JOU aoe le : Py 39 

AI AEE Tey hatin ls ehisiecto) ole menace gaa oC oC OCD OC Umoot Ota. .50 
Wyant— 

Hraikeevail nike WAT ONAL Oo ccjare arses Clee Sfevole 6 oe uteiaicjorsietsaltants 1.00 

eee ERO Mer thd ATi OM preted, > stein oroheneiace-viejein eivtstalel afew isieiagitate hb, 

ISS Bikol evel bbe GS izhesusa(os a¥s hee Sea Dearie Dos an obodaames aoe" -50 


Pears— 
Pe riatenise slr he SCM sac te pialaieis sists inlet sieiote cicte sisishoteteserocciione 2.00 
rane Wales a VWaTOM tare cio sialens chcler aie’ ofa) epeiaia aielene ine abehele de eee 1.00 


SEEDLING PLUMS. 
One-half peck Seedling Plums— 
($15.90 to be divided pro rata)— 
Dewain Cook, Jeffers ...... ee esteletloreiema arene do 6) a'06) 0) oho, acdla soa ate eae oss 5 eee 
ap An ELOWATO sss ETaitin ONG 5) eceteiels,6 ote s -idle'e se :evarele peepee sed pare teeters oe ete Pi As. 
Best Plate of Seedling Plums to 
average not less than 1144 inches— 


ist. 2nd. 3rd. 4th. 5th. 
Prem. . Prem. Prem: Prem. —erem: 
Joseph Wood, Windom ..........sesee0e $5.00 
Hamlin V. Poore, Bird Island AGI rm $4. 
Dewain- Cook; Jeirers we. «6 sieesi« a> - $3.00 
L. Conrad & Sons, Luverne ......... Brit $2.00 
Kranio Yanhnke, “Wau eo sevisc cc's s\c1secles $1.00 


WIYMAN ELLIOT, Judge. 


GRAPES. 
Collection, not less than ten varieties. 
($60.00 to be divided pro rata.) 
Gust Johnson, Excelsior ........... esas cee ine Sauaew aie ares ee iris ok. $60.09 


PREMIUMS AWARDED AT STATE FAIR. 423 


SINGLE PLATES. 
1st. 2nd. 3rd. 
Prem. Prem. Prem 

Agawam (Roger’s No. 15)— 

Gust Johnson, Exxcelsior .......ccsceeees Scat elemerciasiee aca Eee 

COM VE Sure | TaglOrs WEAN Shoo: c.e ates cles ecctcen see c.ces $1.00 
Aminia (Roger’s No. 39)— 

Gust Johnnson, “EXCelSiOr —.\. se. chlececes e's area Sek ae ate sce OL bO 
Beta— 

E. G. Evestredt, Sacred Heart ........... perm hin stek Mets 1.50 

nner hArrar, -W HiLe. bear LELKG! \.\5 os,)sss pice 0’ sls ND wine ta ciate 1.00 

Oi VV STEEN) — Ded VIOTS ALES SS ros 'e-c/sce ole 0 bleneal satoielsis ciare'ehs $0.50 
Brighton— 

Gust Johnson, Excelsior ........ ta Kinie alvin ehacdhe wie ie rehee Shot 1.50 

Tc UD SS Altveheic sh Sea ou gi gl seth iad B20. ¢ crea ere Sai oer eR ee ae 1.00 

Geos Wee Strand= Daylors alls) pciediecs stecietaidere cle cireste ees .58 
Concord— 

eS HOMAISOM = HES GCISION Oc coe forece oe oie ix orale jou ai nls cies eines o'arete bisiniae 1.50 

AUIPISt: Giesiiantiee MCEMIADY, Parle ls 5. n%/sjse sicieuiaia Sejeer age 1.00 

Eee pet ee OR ot WELT De Es ec te gc RCC, Sa iota pia oi inie ialel are! d dic’ einia eVs'elsiels .00 
Cottage— 

USee SOUMSOR: = EERGCC]SION tac cgit se b.pis oe ae oes ab se eee atten ee 1.5) 
Campbell’s Early— 

CUI Si eeit ASOT ms ERCOL STOP ba tcveishas pclae etm ciate lakerocavace olaiahece agasere siete 1.50 

CeO We Seas TAVlORS HAS 655 Ati arco es v0 ix are’ winig ahelciaieln's 1.00 

nS Aarne VWWiIntte Cad? Tadic Or oc sinieie aie sie erele.ats musketeers. e'e -50 
Delaware— 

BUS OMS os EESISCUS ION Pea eiy seis c/afei alte te. oicusleraie Giese ahetvle leis atels 1.50 

COMER SLE ITGL omer LOTS eal ott orn ain eiece atts lalalavats iovatel ae stehe 1.00 

Den WAilLGlintons uth es tok PAN hus acc eo ceaedie siseleesicleers .50 
Duchess— 

CSt OB USON. PIX COISION = neo a.ccere oe le siassiele. alsinke, 0) Siels. ais Stee eats 1.50 
Early Victor— 

IS oO ESE SECON SIT tes, ot 2 = atolls (sls! as) ote iacaunle midiele wield wise Wiel etaxs 1.50 
Eldorado— 

Gusts JONRSOM* = PIXCCISION te. 0% wists sis oe ont orseleisiaWtss de teeta 1.50 
Empire State— : 

(Sarihiosel (lain Soper Se SIT ay ee ee eee Ont ee a ra mC 1.50 
Green Mountain— > 

BASH Be Ere eV LEC VS CAF IEA ic. erareie clepet slsinig ole aicieinteleies 1.50 
Herbert (Roger’s No. 44)— 

GUSE pOSOn. Mix COlsiON ees po pin ia = eres Bis = s peoee ee 1.50 

ie te aah oad. NWOT Ce: CAT Isa IG 6%, shoic(t cise ae eceiwie She oplevoe 1.00 
TIona— 

Gust. sohnson, -BixcelSior 2 cee cw ss ccsees Aivstertaieateas. 1.50 
Janesville— 

FE. F. Farrar, White Bear Lake ...... Br ots austby trarciore cferetale ai 1.50 
Lindley (Roger’s No. 9)— = 

Gust. Jebnson.eHixcel stor cnc. jscoieters vid caielele Se dectecwawess 1.50 
Lady— 

Sti site PODMION ot PExCCISIOL‘  fy'v, ccc setaiapedeis clebin ciel eutte ls evelue.c-6; © 1.50 
Martha— 

GaSe IGUHSOn “BESO SlOres, 5 <ickicks ore ie eNeld Cetare n cas 60 Ui 1.50 
Massasoit, (Roger’s No. 3)— 

Tine a OM SQM HEXCOLSIOL 4 Pein ct aha ciclccle diva Ue Satna wiet Waarare whe 1.50 
Moore’s Diamond— 

asta SORNSOM HEGEL STOP 4. croc care ara c-eiel efocels aye 67% a Ulaayo.e a serereraens 1.50 

Geo. W. Strand, Taylors Falls ...... ralaiat ahaa atctal ale ecckapetehoPe mi'e 1.00 
Moore’s Early— 

Ets een SOT OMI ROH 29 curate Hore sa cmwiclele mie acl aie Gis aierele oie 1.50 

SEEN ORM NO Ne: RENCE SIO “are oc deturaione cle wie) atecsleets slalsine peeks s 1.00 
Niagara— 

USE MOS OD > EeXCOLSIOP Les poco) chu nla bw iwcchaie) sysvfere ule chorene Suara) 6:36" s 1.50 

CEE We SEL OOM AVIOPS SANS: SSS ete we blel alates 0 ee aie sow tue 1.90 

Pocklington— 

IS TT SON ae PAR COLSIOD cee Selcitam « wlgne-s arate sieletelGs. oialcrere we 1.50 
Pokeepsie Red— ' 

TSACE ar aREOTI ste COLSON ac os felctaminclele simula cee s Sac.ue eens 1.50 

Sie DONMSONE PEEXCCISTOI: © <-5-<icibie. a ura alnl c's ais eusle Dees « 6 cereale 1.00 
Telegraph— 

EIS te LON TISONIE CMSRCONSIOI. 2 Sk 24 oc icrotalags! e\ Ficiclareis ela wtane.o.o.0 tee» 1.50 
Wilder (Roger’s No. 4)— 

GUSE SJB USON etx COILSIOMG © 522. te nc .c a sa vie 'se das ttle lens sistas 1.50 

ates eh rar A VVIGE ES CaLI a Pah Ge crcteln eases ericerore tere neis"e qa 1.00 
Woodruff Red— 

Gist J OONSON: > Pex COLSIOL om crac saisictorercte oie ele ado cia c's © ecletelers 1.50 

Be horrar = VWiihiteebear Em KE «tc.raise viete o' eaie's eine e e'baye mere 1.00 
Worden— 

GTISES DONDERO FEEXCOISTOR o%tecciele, aariel Aare wie wie siwle saeisis ane winé cedcin 1.50 

He ea Ghar a WWI Le MDCAl. PaiKG, ois vere atte t clae ie ie obs eters 1.00 
Wyoming Red— 

GUSESTONNSON SEIN COISIO‘ ars Sao ci ae ere cle clee.einec oleae alee ps ple ee} i) 

GEG IW. SEPanGse PaylOrs HB aS OK is eleleri-s Cougs custo Sees oe 1.00 

A. BRACKETT, Judge. 
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PLANTS. 


(For Professionals.) 


1st. 

. f Prem. 
Collection of Foliage and Decorative Plants— 

Minneapolis Floral Co., Minneapolis ................... $35.00 

E. Nagel & Son, Minneapolis ......... asojatens Aare sven everttevavaiees 

Jonne Vasatka. Minneapolis isciss «faci slecce nites «ce Sremenae 
Collection of Greenhouse Plants— 

Minneapolis Blorals Co Minneapolis 9 cee cm uc cele acier 20.09 

EnNacels a Son. Minneapolis tc cbicetce ei seared eh evict 

John. VasatkaycMiinnea polis. , oc ci cis ttereseras oeloe o.c.2-amlotantiara tere 
Collection of Five Hanging Baskets— 

Me MNacelsd& SON. MINNEAD OMS cay crecvencke oe ciel pisteiatedeleretstere tose 6.00 

JON Mie Vasa Lika, Minneapolis: miccate tale deie were aie cen es Oe seo 

Minneapolis: Floral’ (Co:; “Minneapolis” 2c: 2. ..cieees on wenn 
Collection of Coleus— 

Bee Nagel’ é& =SOn po Minneapolis: x2. :<rs.dee ido che aptalele cieeaeere 2.00 

JONNY Vase tka, OMEINNSAD OLS, .ofiee «cicieie euale: ovalenetene la e'be, cepatmoete 

Minneapolis: Floral: Co.2 IWinneapolis’ 2..nicceic oso cteletece ae ote 
Group of Palms in Pot— 

BH Navel t& Son, Minneapolis: 2 sstssiscs © cccre osusle a ateehe bee rere 4.00 

Minneapolis; Mloral (Co; Minneapolis.) ..60s. sane seen 

JON iVasa bass VEINN CANONS! A -tee acicieiate ik lee ach setaeral a catetetelee res 
Single Specimen Palm, one in pot— 

John. Vasatka> Minneapolis .3 <<: cele osc cs sara ote bie sreteayeleler 4.00 

Minneapolis; Hloral/Co.,; Munneapolis ic sta... cvckeimenceee 

Bi Naeele& 2 SON: Wun ITCAp OMS a. yctoissuctatstalevele eve slave sehatete asta 
Single Specimen Fern, one in LU Sse : 

E. Nagel & Son, Minneapolis ea keT oe hate PMOL at aL noun opaye:fola tke love eros 4.00 

John Vasatka, ‘Minneapolis ata lee nl ose slay e sleei Bye Siw sine cee 

Minneapolis Floral Co., Minneapolis .................0.-. 
Collection of Geraniums in Bloom— 

Heo NaSele & FS ONE MINES WOLUSI Ns ejscver cceusrererece lefelotel novsuels aievets 4.00 

JOM eVasa thai Mainnes polishes tsa. ston sere cieravtye cre bec cence 

Minneapolis; Floral) Cox Minneapolis” s2iiacu...sleee ee lees 
Collection of Carnations in Bloom— ‘ 

Be Nase eS One MINTY CA POLIS racists eiais, skola averefonese apteteteerete 3.04 

Minneapolis Floral Co., Minneapolis ................00. 
Vase Filled with Plants— 

By eNAS el fe SONA VEINNeCADOlIS 4 cis ctravers o's ciate aserate el etieeveiersions 5.00 

Minneapolis Floral Co., Minneapolis .................26- 

JOMNIMVasa tas VliN TM CADPOLS) jersey aseters atevetetelet isi ctaleteroe ieee 


CUT FLOWERS. 


(For professionals.) 


Prem. 
Best Collection of Cut Flowers, not less than fifteen 
varieties. 

Minneapolis Floral Co., Minneapolis ................ oes 920.00 

Ba Narel &. Son, Mann Ca polisis s ae crise wie eienaraveinicielece’s ereterercle 

Johny Vasatkasee Minneapolis (ec ciciceleisis aiclsteleislereteleteieters cerns 
Collection of Dahlias— 

Geo: Ee Kersten, Minneapolis) ve cievsele cinssreve ntoveyale oe efeveye evel eters 4.00 

JohnesaVasatka] SMInNEADOMIS Se ycrersic is elcle sia lolelele fate\ereis\a)crelsveravers 
Collection of Sweet Peas— 

He NALS RG SOD eM CADOLIS eye cyelelclaietaleiolalaleiaislele/elelelele) fatter 4.00 

Jonna Vasatkas sVaAMMeAMOLISs meralctotscieietelminlslalelereiata.e clelsverasrsy ene 
Collection of Asters— 

MS Nagelsc50N, MINNEAPOLIS! jrcrarelele sls (\slsleleveralerere seta) creel ere 4.00 

Mary2iviunpiive ws tilliwaterier eiercjer ciate cieieielaials etsl-leln’sbeloters)orelmioke 

John Vasatka~ Minn eanolismcecrem ticle crisisteletsiele ce slsfeleteieieiieis 
Collection of Carnations— 

Minneapolis” Floral ‘Col Minneapolis) Wise cjescc 6 « ejetess cries 4.00 

John a Vasatkawe MINnNeEApOli Sm cst sloielorerel clea etetol cl ala alee elelleisie se 

WM eNasel le (Sons MInMea DONS Yao art cre cus ote oie crore oyele)oysieicin eraxase 
Collection of Roses— 


Minneapolis Floral Co., Minneapolis .................46- 4.00 - 


JOM Vasatkar eVidnnNea NOlSy cere seve stemietelovele(cleve relate oie bre aiorae 

E. Nagel & Son, Minneapolis ......... Se ROO RIOD DPI OU CIC 
Collection of Gladioli— 

Geo: Phe Giversten Se wlinneap OSs micvarctetecnsierte cele clecelotc c¥ersicir> 4.90 

iH Nae lsc SOs MNT CA DOS mney ararenntetietonerers ale relets (Te oleic etsyer= 

Afolotale \wercen lice! wav bhebavey:yoVOllicl = oenaoucomodoou dooneunanlO ade 


a 
$30.00 
15.00 
4.00 
1.00 
3.90 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 


2.00 


4.00 


2nd. 
Prem. 


$15.00 


2.50 
2.50 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


2.50 


3rd. 
Prem. 


$20.00 


10.00 


3.00 


-50 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


2.09 


3.00 


3rd. 
Prem. 


$10.09 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


. 


- PREMIUMS AWARDED AT STATE FAIR, 


DESIGNS, BASKETS AND BOUQUETS. 


(For professionals.) 


1st. 
Prem. 
Table Decoration— x 
Minneapolis Floral Co., Minneapolis ........... $30.00 
EAs sua tham: Minneapolisy ti. sc cccus aciec fetes creer 
E. Nagel & Son, Minneapolis .................. 
conn,” Vasatka, Minneapolis. . os .cccc eile cle olsen ee 
Twelve Inch Basket of Flowers— 
Minneapolis Floral Co., Minneapolis ............ 5.00 
hh. Nagel & Son: Minneapolis: 62... 6c. esse ec ees 
Jones Vasatka, Minineapolis ss iciocinccees deuce 
Table Bouquet— 
Minneapolis Floral Co., Minneapolis............ 5.00 
He Nagel & Son; Minneapolis. ove2iise..) ee ene s 
Charles “Kraise sROSCtOWIL fans o ecsctielenstelsre gee ciels 
John Vasatka, Minneapolis ..........cceccevecee 
Hand Bouquet— 
Minneapolis Floral Co., Minneapolis .......... 3.00 
E. Nagel & Son, Minneapolis ................... 
John (Vasatka,: Minneapolis... 0.20... .secesece 
Bridal Bouquet— 
Minneapolis Floral Co., Minneapolis ........... 3.00 
John Vasatka, Minneapolis .......... Vassici the loisietaliers 
E. Nagel & Son, Minneapolis’...........0...2.. 
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CUT FLOWERS. 


(For amateurs.) 


Collection of Asters— 

Edwin Doble, St. Anthony Park ............. ~» $4.90 

R. A. Koepker, Minneapolis ................... : 

Bookie warrar., White Bear Take: concise cede we see 

Pes eer WN CA POLS 1 5 yc wt accle & cterclard <io,<lehdyereva se 
Collection of Dahlias— 

Bn Harrar. White Bear Lake 2. .0460 ccc. poe, uies00 

Geo. E. Kersten, Minneapolis 

E. A. Farmer, Minneapolis ...... vs 

lee eps SCHL ats GoM UEL ots) c ie eh spre ie:eis)ejee\s aipioinie 
Collection of Nasturtiums— 

ESE ey ELLLOES Oise SVU CLAN eis epee aisveiniels e'ev's<0'e-enie iaisterc 4.00 

De NGS Carian G7 «EAE rae wile cin Licieve ea siete! oacvaye, ws E 

WHE Weer) J MinmeanOlign i725. can ten ees baes eraerss 

Edwin Doble, St. Anthony Park ............... 
Collection of Gladioli— 

OPEME CHOAS, H MEITINMCA POLISH: scveieiars «oc s'cpoie-e 0 0/a.8 cc's 4.00 

bane oearrar.« White iseari lake). .2.7020 oni ee os 

Geo. EB. Kersten, Minneapolis ..........ccccccene 

Sheba Paes ay caW ly Zale a.c oo mre la rovarsloreieicievesetesie sieiele 
Collection of Marguerite Carnations— 

Ghas Wc rasex! ROSCtOWMN =e icc). cis eiclevele's oreisivtoreea ¢ . 4.00 

Di Gantzer + Merriam Parkes: saclste iw sreleete ecttce's & 

FF. H. Gibbs; St. Anthony Park ....c..cccesceee 
Collection of Pansies— 

Sha ESC BROWNE eS ta AU is wl cera levers Gielslale «, onrecle 4.00 

@hiass, Krause, (ROSCEOWMN: ocu%. oc wrers ees efercie.e Shereterats 

F. F. Farrar, White Bear Lake ............... 5 

Daniel Gantzer, Merriam Park ............... : 
Collection of Verbenas— 

R. A. Koepker, Minneapolis ..... pip hcseiticls ieiorore ators 4.00 

RA WOOO, (Sts Palils fl ie? Bho cade ne wae 

Edwin Doble, St. Anthony Park .............. a 

CHAS HKTravses ce TROSCUCO WAI... mcacieatelelae'slc eevee ciec 
Collection of Zinnias— 

Bene Warrats Witte: Bear sake, suis cleicdela vices ete - 4.00 

S. M. C. Browne, St. Paul ate 

Chas. Krause, Rosetown 

Daniel Gantzer, Merriam Park ............... 
Collection of Perennial Phlox— 

ES ok MELOY Caste UNL: -; a:crercysiclvtc nis(ehelectiave-cl vinvecd PRACT RUD) 

Spite SODACCS: VV AYALA, ulo'e 5 cigralcle/etein sivferse ore" S ciesele 

BE. He Gibbs; ‘St; Anthony: Park «6.0.0.6 Somatic 
Collection of Sweet Peas— 

DeWitt Clinton Ruff, St. Paul ....... sina Nolehe, esis tems FOU 
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$25. 


00 


3.90 
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2. 


2. 


-00 


00 


00 


2nd. 
Prem, 


$2. 


bo 


bo 


bo 


bo 


50 


50 


50 


-50 


50 


-50 


-50 


-50 


50 


3rd. 
Prem. 


$20.00 


bo 


00 


1.00 


3rd. 
Prem. 


$1.50 
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4th. 
Prem. 


1.00 


4th. 
Prem. 


$1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.90 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 
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A> MeGPHEE. 4S. PAU ee Sharh sees peiet ine de alr aoe ees 2.50 

Si REGS PAGS | OW Ay DUE erase eta ckaierayel aievalt iste ate) S atmetee 1.50 

Mek Bond; = Minneapolis ssc meeps belek Gee 1.00 
Collection of Snapdragons— 

De WittyClintan? Rift etb ee atlle &. se ata e abe apeie™ oF 4.00 . 

GhaS. SR TraliSe 7 ROS CEOW HAA eaters ste mio aie ots ais @iche aia oi oe 2.50 

Ma wil Doble ote sAULOOnY PATE to, sae ties sce ate 1.50 

Daniel Gantzer, Merriam Park ................. 1.00 
Collection of Gaillardias— 

Ghas) Krausete Rh OSCtO Wht en cy + eile reise elec Catedite 4.00 

Daniel Gaptezer, qWerrian oar tor ae se ch seveis je\eie, 5" 6 2.59 

DeWitt * Clinton eRUTE = b. Ce aS ciieis cree lero reinvetrrare 1.50 
Best Collection of Perennials, not less than 
ten varieties— 

Be hs GHoy.e into hal en nce eee raece cream eees 4.00 

Dee Witt. Clinton “Bout, Sie Seal) anaes s cis sce ee elotens 3.00 

iM Gibbs. St-. Anraony ee ares 5.20. sslAs eee 2.00 
Best Collection of Annuals, not less than 
fifteen varieties— 

Chas: SKTaAgse*ROSCLOW Is onicece cut omemiadien ce ne 4.00 

Daniel Gantzer,- Merriam. Parke cee ccc wis ee palee 3.00 

DMEwitt Clinton shuttle, St.Paul ccc hes. ae ee tea 2.00 


E. NAGEL, Judge. 


Question—‘‘lf the Salome apple is raised in Minnesota, how 
is it for hardiness, quality and commercial purposes?” 

Prof. Hansen: I do not know about Minnesota, but I know 
it is raised at La Crosse. I think the Salome has not been a suc- 
cess in the north. It is rather undersized and overbears, and I 
do not think we should recommend it. 

Question.— ‘How can the waxed paper be prepared and what 
is the cost of the same?” 

Prof. Hansen: I have taken just ordinary newspaper and 
spread melted wax on it and then cut it up into strips, just melt- 
ed grafting wax. 


Another Remedy for Dandelions—To the person who is try- 
ing to maintain a lawn dandelions mean nothing but a source of 
work and annoyance. Cutting them off, even below the surface, 
seems merely to have the effect of making them multiply the faster. 
A spoonful of gasoline poured into the centre of the head of each 
dandelion or chicory will destroy them root and branch within 
twenty to forty-eight hours. The gasoline penetrates throughout 
the plant, even into the tip of the roots, causing a slimy decom- 
position. Apparently gasoline has some affinity for the milk or 
latex in these plants and follows the latex tubes through the whole 
plant. Grass and shrubbery are not injured by the gasolene unless 
it is carelessly applied in undue quantities—Country Life in 
America. - 
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NURSERY AND ORCHARD CONDITIONS IN WESTERN 
OREGON IN AUGUST, 1906. 


PROF. F. L. WASHBURN, ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


The writer had occasion to make a hurried trip to the Pacific 
Coast in August of this year, and while there it occurred to him 
that some of the conditions which existed in nurseries of the 
northwestern Pacific Coast would interest Minnesota nurserymen, 
in the way of comparison with conditions here; hence he visited 
a large nursery near Portland, Oregon, where he met with most 
courteous treatment on the part of the proprietor. 

Their seedling roots they purchase for the most part in Kan- 
sas, paying from four to five dollars per thousand for the best ap- 
ple roots, and five dollars per thousand for pear roots. As a rule, 
the stock is budded onto these. The peach is budded on its own 
roots. These buds, as a rule, do well, and I saw stock one year 
old from the bud, really representing only six months’ growth, 
over four feet high. These were apples. Some of the Italian 
prunes, a few of them at least, were ten feet high. These are 
cut back to make three foot trunks, and are pruned to four or five 
limbs. | Sometimes when a bud has failed to take, they resort to 
grafting. 

Oregon nurserymen aim to sell out all their stock when one 
year old, and they sell practically during the entire year, at least 
during eight months. This dealer informed me that he sold quite 
largely in the middle states, and often shipped to New York, 
though most of his sales were in Oregon and Washington. Ap- 
ple trees are retailed at 12%c, and pears at 25c; cherries bring 
about 20c. Spitzenbergs and Newtown Pippins are called for 
mostly for planting by eastern Oregon growers, and Baldwins, 
Northern Spy and Jonathans for western Oregon. Of cherries, 
the Royal Ann, the Lambert and the Bing are most in evidence. 

Cultivation of nurseries stops in July, and, naturally, there 
is absolutely nothing done for winter protection. They combat lice 
with quassia and soap, the same commodities being used in large 
quantities in the Oregon hop fields; scab they fight with Bor- 
deaux; San Jose scale with lime and sulphur washes, fumigation 
and-the elimination of infested stock. 

The scale problem there appears to have resolved itself into 
keeping the pest out of the nurseries and choice orchards. From 
personal observations in various parts of western Oregon, I should 
judge that with all their inspectors and laws they have despaired 
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of eradicating it everywhere, for I saw hundreds of apple, pear 
and other trees dying and dead with the San Jose scale. Bush- 
els of fruit were observed on trees also showing the unmistakable 
red spots which denote its presence, even when seen at some dis- 
tance. Old neglected orchards, a fruit tree here and there, wild 
crab trees, plum thickets, and especially land held for speculation 
planted to fruit trees and subsequently neglected, are all partic- 
ular sources of infection, and the cause of its continued pres- 
ence. One good move is the forbidding of the sale of infested 
fruit, and as soon as any of this undesirable material is exposed 
for sale, and observed by inspectors or deputies, it is destroyed— 
or “kerosened”—and thus made unfit for use. 

A nursery inspector may visit a nursery once a year, or may 
cause a nurseryman to tremble in his boots twice or three times, 
there evidently being no set time for his visits. The greatest 
cause of fear, however, on the part of the nurseryman is that he 
will have too much stock and too few customers for the same. 

The apple and prune orchards were, at the time of this visit, 
loaded with fruit. Growers there have planted too many Italian 
prunes, and the tendency for some time has been to work into 
other fruits. Bartlett pears and plums and prunes going to waste 
under trees is not an uncommon sight. 

But if the apples and prunes of western Oregon delighted 
our eyes, what shall we say of the beautifully colored fruit of the 
Wenatchee Valley, in eastern Washington. The train sped thru 
an irrigated heaven for the fruit grower, and the Wenatchee Val- 
ley melon, as we can testify by personal experience, needs no sugar 
and should be eaten in a bathtub. What adds to the interest of it 
all is the fact that away up on the hills above the Columbia River, 
on the plateau which stretches north toward British Columbia, 
the finest kind of peaches and other fruits are raised without ir- 
rigation. 


Question.—“Should apple trees be sprayed before they 
bloom ?” 


Prof. Hansen: No, it kills the bees and reduces the crop 
of fruit. 5 

Question.—“Will it do any harm to plow around apple trees 
a in the fall if the trees are protected so they will not be injur- 
ed?” 

Prof Hansen: The trouble in plowing too late, especially 
in sod, is that it is apt to cause a second growth. It is better not 
to cultivate or break up the sod in an orchard in the fall. 
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MY SEEDLING APPLE. 
MRS. M. A. KNOWLES, EXCELSIOR. 


In December, 1905, the writer made entry of her seedling ap- 
ple, which she has named “Keep-Till-June,” in the contest for the 
$1,000 prize offered by the Minnesota State Horticultural Society. 

Twenty-one years ago, my husband, Mr. J. D. Knowles, and 
myself, moved onto the little farm of about eight acres, where I 
have continued to live since his death several years ago, two 
miles east of Excelsior, where this apple tree stands. 

We found in the orchard an apple sprout, about the size of 
a man’s thumb that had grown from the root of a tree, the graft- 
ed portion of which was dead. I do not remember the exact date 
when it began to bear, but I remember that sixteen or more years 
ago apples from this tree were taken to the winter meeting of 


1 
} 
} 
| 
) 
j 
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Specimen of Mrs. Knowles’ seedling apple, ‘““Keep-Till-June”. 


the Minnesota State Horticultural Society, and that no one seem- 
ed to know anything about it, although it was thought by some to 
be a Rollin’s Pippin. 

We never kept an exact account of the number of bushels 
of fruit taken from the tree, for it was gathered and sold with the 
other fruit. As its name indicates it is a very late keeper; some- 
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times they kept until July. At the present writing (September, - 


1906) I have several sound specimens of last year’s friut. 

This year the tree bore a very light crop, but last year it 
hung full of its beautiful, light golden-colored fruit, the largest 
of which measured ten and one-fourth to ten and one-half inches 
in circumference. 

The tree is hardy and suffers but little, if any, from blight. 
Last year, when all other trees in my orchard blighted, the Keep- 


Mrs. Knowles’ seedling apple tree. 


Till-June showed not the slightest injury. It has suffered some 
from sun-scald, and yet the tree is thifty, showing every sign of 
a long, useful life. It is thirty-one inches in circumference, 
trunk measure, and about twenty feet in height, with wide- 
spreading branches. It has-no chance to do its best, as within 
twenty-five or thirty feet of it stand three large soft maples. It 
is also shaded by other rows of trees, both morning and after- 
noon. 

The fruit cooks quickly, and I consider it a good apple, not 
only for eating but for pies and sauce, and it makes a beautiful 
jelly. : 
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ORNAMENTAL TREE PLANTING. 
FRANK H. NUTTER, MINNEAPOLIS. 
(Presented at meeting of So. Minn. Hort. Society.) 

Francis Bacon, writing nearly three centuries ago, tells us in 
an oft quoted passage, as the results of his observation, that ‘““Men 
come to build stately sooner than to garden finely.” In these lat- 
ter days we are glad to recognize a change and find that there are 
many exceptions to this rule. This is fortunate, for probably if 
many of us here present were obliged to first achieve the stately 
homes the fine gardens would be indefinitely postponed. In fact, 
many of the most attractive gardens and lawns we see are con- 
nected with humble homes, the occupants of which often have tru- 
er tastes and more enthusiasm for nature than those of greater 
wealth, who entrust the improvement of their grounds to hired 
gardeners and workmen. 

Still there is much to be done to educate the people up to a 
true appreciation of the value of “outdoor art,” as it is often 
termed. Many aman will spend thousands of dollars ona house, 
and a proportionately large sum on the interior furnishings and 
decorations, and then hesitate to spend one per cent of the total 
amount in improving and ornamenting the grounds surrounding 
it. He will gladly, and as a proper business precaution, pay an 
architect a goodly commission to plan and superintend the building 
and its interior and then dismiss as an extravagant idea the sug- 
gestion to employ similar assistance in connection with its grounds. 
He overlooks the fact that with occupancy and use the deteriora- 
tion of the house and its contents begins, while without the oppo- 
site rule holds. In fifteen or twenty years the house, with the best 
of care, will be an old one, while the gardens and lawns will have 
arrived at a maturity that will develop their full beauty and more 
than. anything else help to make the whole in reality that thing 
which we all desire and aspire to, a home. 

In the opening up of a new country, the so-called practical rather 
than the ornamental must receive attention. The chilling blasts 
of winter and the equally disastrous hot winds of summer soon 
convince the pioneer of the prairie that shelter belts and groves 
aré a necessity. These once established, orcharding and small 
fruits take the planter’s attention, till at last the question of 
planting for purposes of beauty as well as strict utility is reach- 
ed. 

The planter in entering on his work should study the special 
conditions of his particular problem, and as he would hardly be- 
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gin the building of a woodshed or corncrib without some sort of a 
plan, even if only roughly pencilled on a board, so he should es- 
teem the ornamentation of his grounds at least worthy of a sim- 
ilar effort. Where one can start the planning from the very be- 
ginning, locating first the buildings and the drives and walks, if 
any, the results are generally more satisfactory. In relation to 
this it may be said that convenience for accomplishing the daily 
tasks, proper drainage and. conditions conducive to the best health 
of the family, must be fully considered and met, for art is false or, 
at least, misplaced, if it interferes in any way with the true pur- 
pose of the thing it is intended to adorn. The skeleton of the de- 
sign thus being furnished, either by our own planning or the 
chance efforts of our predecessors, it lies with the planter to fill 
up and beautify this framework. 

The artist, working with oil colors on his canvas and the ar- 
tist developing with nature’s materials a picture on some small 
area of the earth’s surface, must to some extent, at least, be govy- 
erned by the same rules, and one is that both light and shade are 
essential, and these essentials should appear in broad masses 
rather than in scattered and disconnected blotches; so when we see 
a lawn all broken up with patches of plants and scattered single 
shrubs, we cannot but be dissatisfied with the spotted effect. Ban- 
ish these invaders to a connected mass of planting around the 
border of the lawn, leaving a clear space of sunlit sward in the 
center, and the picture is much more satisfactory. 

One thing to be avoided in planning ornamental planting is 
overcrowding. The ardent salesman, not entirely forgetful of 
commissions, perhaps, is apt to suggest close planting for imme- 
diate effect and thinning out later. I recall that at a recent meet- 
ing of the state horticultural society a man was pointed out to me 
as the best nursery agent in the northwest. In reply to my en- 
quiry, “Why so?”’, my informant replied “Why, he can sell a man 
$50 worth of ornamental stock when he has not room for $5 
worth.” 

I could mention grounds of public buildings, not many 
hours’ ride from here, which have been dotted all over with elm, 
linden and other large growing trees, but a few feet apart, and 
which in a few years, as the life of a tree goes, will be touching 
each other on all sides. This may be good forestry, but it is very 
poor landscape work. Street trees are also crowded in like man- 
ner. I have seen five fine elms set in front of one forty-foot lot. 
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Some of the older cities in southern Minnesota are shining 
examples of this mistake, and if a discriminating cyclone, avoid- 
ing all else, could sweep their streets clear of all the present trees, 
allowing them to start afresh on proper lines, in a few years they 
would acknowledge it as a blessing in disguise. 

Avoid, therefore, this mistake of planting thick and thinning 
afterward, for it is a delusion and a snare. Where the trees can 
be transplanted and used elsewhere it may occasionally be done. 
but where it involves the use of ax and grubhoe it will cause 
trouble in the family if on private grounds, and almost the over- 
throw of political parties if on public grounds. 

The value of flowering shrubs for ornamental purposes is 
too often overlooked by those engaged in this work, but by their 
use much of the overcrowding of the large trees may be avoided. 
The fact is that on an ordinary town lot, especially if there be 
good trees in the street in front of it, there is little use for large 
trees, except to give shade at some exposed point. Some of the 
smaller choice varieties, as Weirs’ maple and cutleaf birch, and 
cho‘ce specimens of evergreens, will be available, but the main de- 
pendence will be on these shrubs. The list of shrubs from which 
to choose, even in this severe climate, is sufficiently long, and as 
we go southward it increases rapidly. First, we have the native 
wild species of our meadows and woodlands, the value and num- 
ber of which are generally overlooked. The nurseryman’s list, 
where he makes a specialty in this line and of the propagating 
and development of new varieties, is an astonishing one. Where, 
amone the lilacs, our parents knew perhaps two kinds, the com- 
mon and Persian, and two colors, the purple and white, one of 
the catalocues on my desk offers forty-six named varieties. The 
old-fashioned honeysuckle has been multiplied ten fold, the sy- 
rineas and spireas still more, and if we turn to the peonies, phlox 
and other hardy perennials the increase is still more marvelous. 
With this ample supply of material to draw upon, let us proceed 
to further develop our plan. 

If a-study of the locality shows, as it may on rare occasions, 
that the outlook in all directions is entirely monotonous and un- 
interesting, and the area of the ground to be improved is sufficient, 
we may extend our border plantings entirely around the property, 
using trees and shrubs tall enough to conceal the dreary world 
without, and with this as a frame arrange our picture entirely 
within, 


> 
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Usually, however, in some direction there will be a point of 
interest in the landscape, as a picturesque hilltop or lake, the spire 
of a distant church or some other striking object, and this we 
will make the most of by leaving the necessary opening 
in the border planting and so locating the plantings upon 
the lawn and nearer the house that the object of interest 
will be seen from the windows or veranda at the end of 
the prepared vista and framed in the opening of the border plan- 
tation and, perhaps, further enclosed by the overarching branches 
of some large tree. It is astonishing what striking effects some- 
times result from such a framing, and the object, which, perhaps, 
in the wide sweep of the horizon seemed to be - insignificant, 
stands out as strongly as though it were a picture on the wall of 
our outdoor apartment. ; 

In our inspection of the surrounding landscape we will be 
unusually forunate if we do not find also some features we wish 
were not there. Here our border planting will serve another pur- 
pose, and by increasing its height and thickness and, perhaps, also 
by the use of evergreens, lest the falling leaves of autumn should, 
during the long months of winter, reveal to our gaze the obnox- 
ious object, we will conceal it from our sight. If on the grounds 
themselves we should be obliged to maintain structures which we 
do not wish to be too prominent, this ‘same use of trees and shrubs 
will be an efficient aid. Most useful for this purpose are the var- 
ious kinds of hardy vines, either annual or perennial, from the 
morning glory, hop, nasturtium or even the despised wild cucum- 
ber, to the climbing honeysuckle, clematis, Virginia creeper, wild 
grape, etc. Truly they often, like charity, will cover a multitude 
of sins, architectural and otherwise. 

The house and other buildings often stand bare and isolated 
on the lot, as though they had no special connection therewith and 
were only waiting further orders to move on and take up their 
abode elsewhere. A proper arrangement of an irregular bed of 
choice shrubs of not too rampant growth, around such portions 
of the foundations and verandas as the planning of the house and 
grounds will permit, and the use of vines, where feasible, on ver- 
anda posts, outside chimneys, stonework, etc., will remedy all 
this and, as it has been happily expressed, “Marry the house to 
the grounds.” 

As a protest against the old custom of shutting out the pas- 
ser-by from all the enjoyment of the beauty of private grounds, 
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by high walls and fences topped with broken glass and sharpened 
spikes or by the impenetrable hedges, people of late have gone to 
the other extreme and thrown everything open to view, and ccn- 
demn all fences as evident tokens of selfishness and caste, While 
this is better than the old way, still it goes too far when it de- 
prives the owner entirely of the privacy he is entitled to, for but 
few of us care to live altogether under the public eye. <A happy 
medium can be reached, I think, by throwing open the front 
portion of the grounds, if in a city or village where trespassers, 
either quadrupeds or bipeds, are ruled out, and even co-operating 
with neighbors in the harmonious planting and improvement of 
the adjacent lawns. The rear portions of the properties, how- 
ever, should be screened off from observers, by trellises, hedges, 
or irregular shrub borders, to serve as an outside room to the 
house proper, for it is a most pleasant discovery of these latter 
days that it is good for all, old and young, male and female, to live 
and pursue their daily tasks as far as possible in the open air. 
Here also may be located the formal garden, if there be one, for 
it loses its most attractive feature if it does not afford full pri- 
vacy to the visitor. 

Here also the owner may experiment or ride his horticul- 
tural or other hobby, if he is so fortunate as to possess one, to 
his heart’s content, without fear of ridicule or unfriendly criti- 
cisms. 

Fashions change in gardening as in other pursuits, and, luck- 
ily, most changes of late have been for the better. A generation 
ago beds of brilliant geraniums decked the lawns; then we had 
the ribbon beds of colors, etc. Castor beans, cannas and _ caladi- 
~ ums still persist, but the present tendency is to the greater use of 
hardy perennials, of which we have so many and such fine vari- 
eties, giving beautiful effects when well arranged, and also per- 
manent beds, avoiding the expense of annual renewals. I will 
admit a liking for the sturdy geraniums, so persistent in the face 
of unfavorable conditions, but perhaps this is the result of early 
associations; also for the cannas, caladiums and castor beans, if 
properly placed, but this is not in the middle of a lawn area, 
which should be kept unbroken. These plantings pertain rather 
to the vicinity of the buildings or other plantings, and often these 
larger plants, especially of the perennials, may be used with strik- 
ing effect along the borders of the shrubberies or even among 
them. A clump of golden glow, larkspur, tiger or other tall lilies 
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or such like plants, will often add much to a group of shrubs, es- 
pecially if in bloom when the shrubs themselves show nothing but 
foliage. 

The choice and arrangement of the individual shrubs, which 
go to make up these so-called borders or beds, is of course a mat- 
ter of personal taste, but in the matter of placing them the rule 
laid down in the first part of this paper should be followed, and 
those of the same kind should be grouped together rather than 
scattered, so as to give, when in flower, masses rather than spots 
of color. The tall growing kinds should be in the center, or back 
of the group—according as to how it is to be viewed, whether 
from the front only or from all sides—with the smaller varieties 
around and the most dwarf at the outer edges, so as to bring the 
foliage and bloom down to the green sward of the lawn. 

If the grounds to be improved belong to a country house 
which is occupied only during certain months of the summer, the 
owner would naturally select for his planting such species as 
blossom at that particular season, for it would be foolish to spend 
money for results that no one would enjoy and appreciate. Why 
then do we so often forget that we generally occupy our homes 
the year round, and that in this climate there are several months 
of winter, during which the lawn and garden usually appear only 
as a barren waste? 

A little forethought will provide a winter garden in some 
portion of the ground which even a “shut-in,” if such unfortunate 
be in the family, may enjoy from the window. We here are too 
far north to use the rhododendrons, hollies and other so-called 
broad-leaved evergreens, but the small and choice varieties of 
conifers are at home with us to form the background of our win- 
ter outlook; shrubs and vines with persistent berries, such as the 
bittersweets, cranberry bush, sumach, inkberry, barberries and oth- 
ers, will take the place of flowers; and seen against the drifts of 
snow in the bright winter sunlight, the brilliant crimson, green and 
golden bark of different species of dogwood and willow will glow 
as though alive. 

Time fails me to speak of the beautiful and hardy peonies, 
to be obtained now in hundreds of varieties and which promise 
to be par-excellence the flower of the poor man as well as of the 
millionaire; of the ferns and other native plants, which will make 
green some spot where even grass refuses to grow, and of many 
other species so bountifully placed at our disposal to cheer and 
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gladden the surroundings of our homes. But they are all beauti- 
ful and, therefore, ‘joys forever,” and we are both neglectful and 
ungrateful if we fail to make a wise and intelligent choice and use 
of them. j 


QUESTION BOX. 

Question—‘Is a crown graft better than a piece graft and, 
if so, why?” 

Prof. Hansen: I think you get a little better stand from a 
crown graft, but at the end of four years I don’t know that you 
will find any difference. If we open that question we ought to 
have two hours to discuss it. I think the true crown graft makes 
a little better tree. 

Question—“How is a dibber made for planting apple grafts. 
and how is it used?” 

Prof. Hansen: <A dibber is simply a pointed stick covered 
with iron. Take a spade handle and sharpen the lower part of 
it and make a pointed stick out of it; but the best way is to buy of 
a seed house a dibber which has a handle on it to push it down. I 
think the best dibber is this round one, but I think the spade is 
the best of all. A man and a spade make a fine combination. 

Question—‘If a nurseryman hires a man to work and sets 
him to work hoeing root grafts and he cuts one-tenth of them off 
can he collect pay for his work?” 

Mr. J. M. Underwood: That is really a legal question, and 
I am not a lawyer. I think common sense would answer a ques- 
tion of that kind. 1 should say he could collect pay for his work, 
and any man who would set a man to work hoeing root grafts 
doesn’t understand his business. I would not have any man 
hoeing among them. I think in that case the employer would be 
to blame. I recollect at one time a good many years ago I was 
out in the nursery with Dr. Jewell. He saw a man hoeing grafts, 
and every little while he would bark one. The doctor reprimand- 
ed him for it, and the man immediately skinned several more 
grafts, and as long as the doctor stood looking at him he skinned 
grafts with the hoe. I saw where the trouble was, and [ told the 
doctor he wanted to show him how to do it, and then come away 
from him and let him alone, of he would hoe off the whole field. 
The fellow was so nervous after being reprimanded he could not 
work at all. J took that man out of the field because he could 
not work—but I never use a hoe among grafts. 

Mr. Frank Yahnke: What would you use? 

Mr. Underwood: The best thing I ever found is a weeder. 
We employ boys and children and furnish them with weeders. 

Mr. Yahnke: They are a good thing. 

Mr. Underwood: They do it carefully and do it all by hand. 
I never want to use anything as clumsy as a hoe with which to do 
delicate work. 
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DELEGATE FROM THE NORTHEASTERN IOWA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY .— 
Mr, C. H. True, secretary of the Northeastern Iowa Horticultural Society is 
to be with us at our coming annual meeting as representative of that society. 


AMERICAN BREEDER’S ASSOCIATION.—The announcement of the annual 
program of this national association is out. The meeting will be held at 
Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 15.h to 18h, ’07. Will the Plant Breeders’ Auxiliary 
of the Minnesota Society be represented at that gathering? 


A NATIONAL CONGRESS OF HORTICULTURE.—A circular is out from H. 
C. Irish, Sec’y. of the National Council of Horticulture, suggesting the calling 
of a National Congress of Horticulture, to convene at Jamestown, Va., some- 
time during the autumn of 1907. A national exposition being held at James- 
town at that time makes it a convenient place for such a gathering. Further 
particulars about this proposed gathering will ke given as they may develop. 


ROVAL EXHIBITION.—The Massachusetts Horticultural Society is offerin 
$400 i in prizes for exhibits of fruits and vegetables, to be held in the exhibition 
rooms of the society, Oct. 10 and 11; and as special prizes on November 2-4, 
during the chrysanthemum show, for best decorated table laid for six covers, 
Ist, $75.00; 2d, $50 00; 3d, $35.00, and suitable medals. We do not expect any 
of our members to compete for these prizes, but rather to note what sister 
organizations are doing. 


THE SouTH DAxkoTa Fruit Crop.—“The fruit crop was immense here 
this season. There were plenty of strawberries, currants, gooseberries, apples 
and plums to supply home market. Grapes did nicely, but only a few have 
them. Of course we have to ship in our stocks of winter apples, but-I am 
confident that this will not always be so. I have a young orchard of 400 
native plums. 5 years old, from which I sold $125.00 worth of the choicest 


fruit I ever saw. The Col, Price orchard here marketed about 250 bushets 4 


each of Duchess and Wealthy apples. M. J. DeWolf, Letcher, S. D. 


SPRAYING FOR THE SAN JOSE SCALE.—A bulletin just issued from the 
agricultural experiment station at Morgantown, W. Va., Bulletin 107, gives in 
detail the results of the spraying done with various compounds for the pur- 
pose of exterminating the San Jose scale. The conclusion resulting from 
these experiments, summed up especially on the last page of the bulletin, will_ 
prove interesting reading to many who would like to know more about what 
is being done towards getting rid of this pest that has not yet, as far as we 
know, secured a foothold in Minnesota. 


VOTE FOR AN ACT Tov AMEND —the constitution of the State of Minnesota 
providing that ‘‘Any person may sell or peddle any products of the farm or 
garden occupied and cultivated by himself without obtaining a license there- 
for’’ The words in quotation marks above are the exact reading of the pro- 
posed amendment, which, if passed, will be Section 18, Article 1, of the consti- 
tution. The horticultural society at its last annual meeting adopted unani- 
mously resolutions endorsing this amendment. Members of the society who 
are voters should take note of the above on election day and help to secure 
the passage of this important amendment. 
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SUMMER APPLES AT DULUTH.—A sample of the Duchess of Oldenburg 
from the grounds of Mr. R. M. Hunter, at Duluth, sent by Mr. Henry Cleve- 
land, came by mail on Sept. 22, still in excellent condition, A summer apple 
on the shores of Lake Superior becomes a fall apple, and if fall apples can be 
well ripened there, especially late fall apples like the Wealthy, they should 
keep well into the winter. The growing of apples will some time become an 
important industry in that region, where on account of nearness of agreat lake 
the fall season is so much more exempt from early freezing weather. 


DELEGATE FROM WISCONSIN TO THE ANNUAL MEETING.—The executive 
board of the Wisconsin Horticultural Society has appointed Mr. W. J Moyle, 
a prominent nurseryman and fruit grower, of Union Grove, Wis., as represen- 
tative of that s: cietv to our coming annual meeting. We are likely to have 
other representatives of that society also in the persons of Geo J Kellogg 
and A. J. Philips, who have both been with us at most of our meetings for a 
number of years—and we would hardly know how to get along without them. 
Other Wisconsin horticulturists are equally welcome, and we hope they will 
bring with them some valuable apple seedlings and compete with Minnesota 
growers for the apple seedling prizes, which at our annual meetings are open 


to the western half of Wisconsin on the same terms as to members from Min- | 


nesota. 


“Farm WIND-BREAKS AND SHELTER-BELTS.’’—The Webb Pub. Co,, St. 
Paul, has lately issued a manual of some seventy pages on a subject of much 
practical importance to the people of our state, and especially to those whose 
homes are found in the prairie section, entitled ‘‘Farm Wind-Breaks and 
Shelter-Belts.’? Examination shows that practically all the instruction needed 
for construction and maintenance of successful shelter belts is grouped to- 
gether in this brief comy ass, and to those of our readers who need such a pro- 
tection toa prairie home this manual is commended. ‘To say that it is pre- 
pared by Prof, S, B. Green, horticulturist at the state university, is assurance 
of its practical charater. It is made up in large part of selections from his 
other writings, arranged together for this purpose, and is offered for sale by 
the publishers in paper binding for 25c 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HORTICULTURE.—A new and enlarged edition, 
increased from four to six volumes, of this very complete work is just being 
issued by the publishers, Doubl+«day, Page & Co., New York. Some new 
matter has been added in this issue, though we understand that the increase is 
largely due to the addition of a great many full page half tone piates, making 
the work exceedingly rich in illustrations. The first issue of four volumes 
was sold for $20 This issue of six volumes is offered for a time for $ 2 80, 
bound in green and gold buckram cloth, or they can be purchased at $3.00 
payable monthly until the full amount of $24.00 is paid, amounting to $4 00 
per volume. They can be secured through this office or by communicating 


with the publishers direct. It seems almost needless to say that this cyclopedia 


is the work of Prof, L. H. Bailey, who has written so many of the latest and 
most valuable text books on horticulture that are now very generally con- 
sulted. When you have this set in your library, you have almost everything 
needed in the way of horticultural literature, as nearly every topic suggested 
can be found developed in its proper place alphabetically arranged in one of 
the six volumes. 


. 
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DELEGATES TO THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION.—By request of the officers of the associa'ion referred to, three delegates 
were appointed to represent our society at the session of that association held 
in Minneapolis, Oct. 9 and 10. The following members served in that 
capacity, Geo. T. Halbert and S. A. Stockwell, of Minneapolis, and Ed Yanish, 
of St. Paul. 


A SEEDLING OF THE MINER PLUM.—Mr. J. M. Underwood sent from the 
grounds of the Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, to this office, Sept, 21st, a 
basket of plums of a variety grown from the seed of the Miner, and its appear- 
ance would indicate its ancestry. It is a plum of uniformly good size, dark 
red color, with rather thick skin—which might tend to make it curculio proof 
—and of excellent flavor. It is not freestone, but its other good qualities 
makes it apparently a valuable fruit. Samples of the same fruit came to this 
office last year. The writer is not aware whether this plum is being propa- 
gated, but it certainly has merit entitling it to much consideration. 
a SS Ee 

DEATH OF WM, OXFORD,.—A clipping from a local paper gives the follow- 
ing information: ‘‘Wm. Oxford of Crooked Creek, died Oct. 6th at the Cale- 
donia hospital, where he had been receiving treatment the past several months. 
Mr. Oxford was one of the pioneer settlers of this country. He was born at © 
Southampton, England, April 1, 1825, and April 9, 1849, married Miss 
Mary Wakefield. -They came to this country shortly afterward and located 
temporarily at Boston, from which place they moved to Allamakee County, 
Iowa, in 1851, and in 1852 settled on a farm in Crooked Creek, which they 
sold some years ago to their son-in-law, Joseph Till. Mrs. Oxford died about 
a year ago. They are survived by a son and two daughters.’’ Mr. Oxford, 
while not as well known as some of the older members of our society, was one 
of the most loyal members of the association, and though for some time anti- - 
cipating his death it is none the less deplored. He had been a member of the 
society, as the reports show, for the last thirteen years. My attention was 
first called to him personally at the time of the exhibit of fruit at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. Mr. Oxford contributed at that time one of the best variety 
collections of fruit that were shown there. At the state fair for many years 
he was a constant exhibitor, and in every way as opportunity offered he con- 
tributed to the welfare and success of the society. In recognition of his ster- 
ling services to the association, at the annual meeting in 1899 Mr. Oxford 
was made an honorary life member of the society at the same time with Mr. 
Lord, Mr. Richardson, Prof, Hansen, and others. 


DEATH OF R. J. MENDENHALI, —Just as the forms are being made up for 
this number, too late for an extended notice, the death of this pioneer mem- 
ber of our society is announced, which occurred at his home at 1714 Stevens 
Ave, Minneapolis, Oct. 19, at the advanced age of seventy-eight years. Fuller 
notice of the decease of this valued member will be found in a later number. 
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THE LEGAL RELATIONS OF THE NURSERYMAN, HIS 
AGENT AND THE CUSTOMER. 
W. M. BABCOCK, MINNEAPOLIS. 

The subject assigned to me is so large that I can only touch 
tipon a few points within the time allowed me. It involves the whole 
law of “sales,” on which large text books have been written, the 
laws of agency, warranty and breach of contract and damages for 
the same. You will thus see that I can only make a few categori- 
cal statements of general principles, but for the law apnlying to 
any particular case I must refer you to your own lawyer. 

The legal relation of the nurseryman to his agent is that of 
any principal to his agent; the rights and liabilities are the same, 
the duties of both are the same, the power of the agent to bind his 
principal is the same. 

The legal relation of the nurseryman to his customer is in 
general the same as that of any manufacturer or merchant selling 
goods toa customer. There is no material difference between them 
except such as is involved in the kind of wares sold, grown or 
manufactured by each. ; 

The agent is bound at his peril to carry out the express orders 
of his principal and is responsible to him for failure to do so. As 
between them he has no right to warrant the goods sold or make 
representation as to their kind, quality or the condition of the plants 
‘sold beyond the express or implied authority conferred upon him. 
In the absence of orders to the contrary he is authorized to warrant 
the plants sold as good, marketable stock, fit for the purpose for 
which they are sold unless he is selling stock then in presence of 
the customer, for the nurseryman is presumed to sell good, market- 
able stock only unless the customer picks out his own plants; then 
if asked any question he must tell the truth. 

The principal is not bound by any opinions expressed by the 
agent as differentiated from a warranty; nor has the customer, on 
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the other hand, a right to rely upon them, except as opinions, 

As between the customer and the agent, the customer has a. 
right to rely upon any warranty, statement or material representa- 
tion made by the agent, within the scope of his business as seller 
of nursery stock, as to its kind and quality and the ability of his 
principal to carry out his contracts and deliver the goods sold. If 
the customer wants to hold the principal to an express agreement 
as to what he can expect from the plants in the future, he should 
require a warranty, but the right to give such a warranty by the 
agent will depend upon the authority actually conferred upon the 
agent or existing in him by reason of his position with the princi- 
pal. If a notice of lack of authority to warrant is brought home 
to the customer, he cannot hold the principal responsible for such 
warranty. This is often done by a printed notice in the sale 
blank or order blank or in the catalogues supplied to the agent for 
soliciting business, to the effect that no statement or represensation 
not included in the written contract or differing from the catalogue 
shall bind the principal. And here it is to be noted that if a writ- 
ten contract is entered into for the sale of plants or any other arti- 
cle, no statement or representation varying or tending to vary the 
terms of the written contract is in general admissable in evidence. 
An oral warranty in such cases is not valid, as a rule. 

It is important that the customer guard his rights by in- 
sisting that every warranty or representation or promise made 
shall be embodied in the written contract. The principal on the 
other hand has a right to rely upon such contract as a complete 
contract, subject to the right of recision or cancellation for fraud 
or iisrepresentation. 

A purchaser buying by catalogue or sample is entitled to ex- 
pect good marketable stock, of the kind contracted for or accord- © 
ing to the sample, but must inspect the plants delivered promptly 
upon the receipt of the shipment and either reject the whole ship- 
ment if not up to the standard or, if the orders are severable, re- 
ject the part not according to contract, or keep the shipment and 
deduct the damage suffered by reason of the difference in value 
between those delivered and the value of the plants as it would 
have been if according to contract. 

There is a great difference between making a contract for fu- 
ture delivery of plants that you have not seen or that you have 
bought by sample or catalogue and the buying of plants that you 
yourself selected from stock on hand. In the first case in the 
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absence of express warranty or representation there is an implied 
warranty that the plants shipped are of the kind and quality con- 
tracted for and, within the terms of the contract, good marketable 
stock of the variety ordered. If you select your own plants there 
is no implied warranty that they are of good marketable stock or 
even the kind you wanted. The warranty if existing at all is an 
express warranty and must be proved as such. 

The question is often asked: Suppose after a sale is made for 
future delivery an attempt is made to cancel the order. Can it be 
done legally? To this I answer the facts in each case must govern 
the decision, and. you should always consult your attorney if you 
care to either insist on the order of a nurseryman or reject -a ship- 
ment, which may be made notwithstanding a cancellation, or insist 
on a claim for damages by reason of loss of sale. 

As a general proposition, an accepted contract of sale, legally 
made and otherwise -valid, cannot be cancelled on the mere whim 
of either party, however much he may desire to do so, but, as a 
practical question, it usually costs so much to enforce such a con- 
tract, compared with the result obtainable and considering the de- 
lay of litigation, that it does not pay to enforce it. A contract can 
be cancelled or rescinded by reason of fraud in the making of the 
same, or false representation material thereto and relied upon by 
either party, by reason of which it was entered into; as, for instance, 
a positive statement as to the ability of the principal to perform the 
contract, his financial standing, his being a grower of plants in- 
stead of being merely a dealer in the same, or as to the kind or 
quality or other features of the plants sold. 

Another reservation should also be made. If the contract 
is to be accepted by the principal before it becomes valid—and it 
must be accepted within a reasonable time—then before such ac- 
ceptance it is a mere offer and subject to cancellation at the whim 
of the customer. This provision is very commonly inserted.in the 
order blanks used by agents of large jobbers, where the principal 
wishes to reserve for himself the right to pass upon the desirability 
of the sale or the financial responsibility of the customer or for many 
other reasons. 

If the plants delivered are not up to contract grade or kind 
or not delivered on time, if time is important, the contract can 
usually be rescinded and is always subject to rescission by the other 
party if either party refuses to perform. The customer must act 
promptly and positively. He cannot accept the goods and then 
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after a few days send them back. He has, however, the right to 
open the shipment and examine the plants and then reject them 
if not according to contract. If he fails to reject promptly, his 
only remedy is to accept the shipment and recoup himself in dam- 
ages on the ground of breach of warranty. 

In this connection it may be worth while to say a word or two 
about the remedy of the nurseryman in case of unlawful cancella- 
tion. Even if the same be unlawfully cancelled, he has no right 
to make shipment notwithstanding the same, but can sue only for 
the actual damage suffered by him for the loss 97 his contract of 
sale. He is further obliged to reduce the damage as much as 
possible by trying to sell the plants to other persons, and, of course, 
if the goods are sold at the contract price he suffers no loss and 
can only collect nominal damages at the best. Jf he is cbliged to 
sell for less than the contract price, he is entitled to hold the cus- 
tomer for the difference between the sale price and the contract 
price. If the plants have no market value, the contract price less 
the cost of shipment is the measure of damages. 

From this you will see that, as a general rule, cancellation of 
contract even though illegal is usually effective and does not re- 
sult in- punishment to the customer by reason of the slight damages 
and the cost of recovering them. 

Another question often arises in the mind of the nurseryman 
upon the receipt of an order for plants which he may be out of. 
It is this: Can I substitute another variety in place of the one 
ordered? The actual doing so is perhaps one of the sources of 
the greatest amount of friction between the nurseryman and his 
customer and may lead to expensive iitigation. As a general prop- 
osition I answer “no” to the question, with the reservation that 
if the substituted plants or varieties are accepted by the customer 
with the knowledge of the substitution he must pay for them as a 
matter of course. 

It may further be asked: Suppose in the catalogue or order 
sheets there is a printed clause reserving the right to substitute 
other varieties if out of those ordered. Even then I should say 
a substitution cannot be made without the express consent of the 
customer to the particular substitution, except in a very limited 
degree. If the plants shipped are a substantial performance of 
the order, so that the difference in grade, variety or plant is not a 
material one to the customer, then it can provably be made, but 
each case must depend upon its own facts and circumstances. If 
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you cannot fill the order as given, the only safe thing to do is to 
notify the customer and ask him for orders as io the substitution. 
If without such orders you ship a substituted article, it is a mere 
offer to the customer to take the plants shipped instead of those 
ordered, which he is at liberty to reject at his pleasure, and if you 
cannot carry out the contract as made, or decline to do so, he may 
rescind or hold you for damages. He is not bound to take what 
he did not order but must act promptly in rejecting as soon as he 
becomes informed of the substitution. 

I do not know that I can add anything further which will be 
of direct interest to your body, and I can only say that the questicns 
applying to each particular case are so ramified and interwoven 
with other questions and legal principles that you can never rely 
upon any such book of legal lore as “Every Man His Own Law- 
yer” but must use common sense and honesty, tempered with good 
judgment and discretion and, perhaps, a little sound legal advice. 


HORTICULTURE IN THE FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 
REMARKS BY FRANK YAHNKE, WINONA. 


You have no idea how hungry the average farmer is for infor- 
mation along the line of horticulture. Almost all of them are 1n- 
terested. You ought to hear the questions they ask, and you ought 
to see how spellbound they are when we give them this solid in- 
struction in horticulture. They want to know it, and they want to 
know it all. We sound the praises of this society in every instt- 
tute meeting. We tell them what the horticultural society has done 
for the state, how they work, how self-denying the people are, 
how they are sacrificing time and money to spread this gospel of 
horticulture. Let us go on with the good work—but I never need 
to ask you people to go on with the good work, because you are do- 
ing it all the time. The people want this information almost every- 
where I go—where they do not need it or do not want it they will 
tell you so, but they need it everywhere, and this is true not only 
of the people on the farm, but the people in the cities want this in- 
formation. Almost everybody is interested in horticulture. This is a 
natural feeling. Fruit was first created for mankind for food, they 
have inherited that desire for fruit, and nature craves it, and they 
want all the information they can obtain regarding the growing of 
it where they are so situated that! they can grow it. Therefore I 
say this horticultural society is an ornament to the state, it is not 
ornamental alone, but it is ornamental in its usefulness. Let us 
keep on with the good work, and let us spread the information the 
people want and need! It is not theory they want, it is the facts. 
Just to show you how practical the people feel about these matters— 
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at one of our institutes a man got up and talked about the dairy 
industry. He told what the cow had done for Minnesota, he teld 
how many creameries and how many cheese factories there are in 
the state, and what a great future the dairy industry had before ‘t 
in this state, when a farmer stood up in the audience and said, “Say, 
Mister, can you tell us how long a cow ought to stand dry?” That 
was a simple question, but they want to know about those things. 
They don’t care anything about the glittering generalities of any 
industry, but they want the plain, practical facts that will help them 
understand the work. If we give them theories they will not do 
them any good, but they need and want the cold, hard facts. There- 
fore, I say, let us spread this gospel of horticulture and carry on the 
good work with our utmost effort. (Applause.) 


THE HANDLING AND MARKETING OF APPLES—FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF THE GROWER. 
E. A. SMITH, LAKE CITY. 


The nurserymen are apt to leave the apple tree as soon as 
it is sold to the customer, but their duties do not really end there. 
If the farmer has bought 100 or more trees, naturally he will have 
apples to sell. A market must be provided, and the average farmer 
being comparatively helpless when he gets outside of work with 
which he is thoroly familiar, is at a loss to know what to do with 
his fruit, so it often goes to waste, his profits turn out a loss and he 
becomes a discouraging element to others. 

The apple growers of the United States are placed at a dis- 
advantage in not having any generally recognized or legal standard 
for packing their apples. Some horticultural sovieties have pre- 
sented schedules describing different grades, but they are more 
in the nature of recommendations than authoritative. One dif- 
ficulty in establishing a standard grade is that one year the apple 
crop may be generally inferior, and if the yield is small the apples 
that would be rated as seconds in a year of abundance would be pass- 
ed as firsts in a year of scarcity. Canada successfully enforces an 
arbitrary inspection of fruit, and all fruit exported to foreign coun- 
tries is not only inspected but must bear the government brand. 
The result is that Canadian fruit takes a higher rank and brings 
a higher price than fruit sent from the United States. In sub- 
stance, the Canadian “Fruit Marks Act” is as follows: The fruit 
shipped must be uniform throughout and just what it is represented 
to be, ninety per cent of it, at least, being free from bruises and 
other defects, and properly packed. It is considered a false repre- 
sentation when more than fifteen per cent of the fruit is inferior in 
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grade to the description or that which is shown on the surface of 
the package. 

In planting an orchard, ofly the best trees should be purchased, 
and not too many varieties should be planted for a commercial or- 
chard. The trees should be headed low, as the branches protect 
the body of the trees from the hot rays of the sun, and it is much 
easier to pick the fruit. It perhaps is not within the province of 
this paper to suggest which varieties are the best. In a commercial 


E. A. Smith, Lake City. 


orchard it is well to have enough of one variety, or of varieties 
which ripen at the same time, so that, if it seems desirable, the fruit 
upon the trees in the orchard can be sold in carload lots—150 to 200 
barrels being counted as a carload. If the individuat orchard is 
not large enough for this, there may be several other orchards near 
by, so that an arrangement of this kind may be made to the advan- 
tage of all. 

Time—The time of picking makes quite a difference in the 
quality and the keeping of fruits. Generally speaking, the greener 
the fruit picked, the longer it will keep, but the poorer it will be 
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in quality. Summer apples and fall varieties ripen well on the 
trees, but they should be picked as soon as they begin to color and 
have reached their size, as this class of fruit rapidly becomes soft 
or water-cored. 
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Anisim, 5 years old, in orchard of Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City. 


Barrels or Boxes—An estimate of the probable number of 
bushels should be made early in the season and barrels ordered to 
meet the requirements. Barrels may be procured at most flouring 
mills or can be purchased direct from the manufacturer. Prices 
will vary from 28c to 35c according to the quality of the barrel and 
number ordered. Boxes may also be had holding a bushel— 
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costing about 12c each. Choice, hand-picked varieties may be placed 
in these, and they usually bring prices from 15% to 25% above 
stock packed in barrels, but this form of packing is not as desir- 
able for commission men to handle. 

How to Gather—For picking apples, light rung ladders are 
best. The top of the ladder should be brought to a point like an 
inverted “V,” so that it can be easily pushed between the branches. 
High step-ladders are also good, but they cannot be pushed among 
the branches so easily as a ladder. Climbing of trees should be 
avoided as much as possible, as the bark is liable to be injured and 
the fruit spurs broken. An impromptu ladder may be made by 
nailing strong slats on a stout pole of suitable length. 

Baskets or Crates—For picking into, a box or basket will do 
if the fruit is handled carefully. One-half bushel baskets paddea 
with -burlap and provided with an “S’” shaped hook are the best. 
Some prefer a grain sack thrown over the shoulder, the top being 
kept open by a hoop. 

When the baskets are emptied, the fruit should be gently slid 
into the crate or barrel. The best and most convenient kind of a 
crate is one that will hold a bushel. We make ours of elm slats— 
four on each side—each slat is two inches wide and one-half inch 
thick. A cleat is put on each corner to strengthen it and nailed 
securely with clinched nails. The slats are placed about an inch 
apart. Size of crate, inside measurement, should be 18x15%x8 
in., which makes one bushel. ‘These crates are strong, convenient, 
cheap and durable. The fruit is carried in these to the fruit house 
and kept in them until sorted and emptied into barrels. If the fruit 
is to be taken quite a distance, it should be carried In a_ spring 
wagon if possible. 

Picking—The picking of the fruit is an important item. The 
apples should be gathered, by slightly twisting the fruit and bend- 
ing it upward. If pulled off, the stem is likely to be broken or 
pulled out, or the fruit spur injured so that it will not bear next 
year. 

Many people still believe that winter apples should be piled 
upon the ground and allowed to sweat a few days before being 
packed or put into the cellar. This is not necessary though often 
convenient. Being put in piles, fruit is liable to heat, bruise and 
decay. 

Packing—In packing, leave two layers at each end of the bar- 
rel with the stems out. If you wish to secure a good reputation 
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and a good market for your fruit, have it filled with the same kind 
of stock throughout and nlace your name and address on each pack- 
age. The barrel should have three or four holes cut in the sides for 
ventilation. Fruit will stand up and keep better when well ven- 
tilated. 

Poor Fruit—Wind-fall apples may be gathered, carried to the 
fruit house or shed and there washed by being thrown into a 
large tub of water and then thoroughly wiped, or they may be 
wiped dry. Such fruit can be sold at a profit. Another way to use 
this class of apples is to have a cider press and make the apples in- 
to cider or vinegar. For one who has but few apples to make into 
cider, a press can be purchased costing about $10.00. Four gal- 
lons of cider can usually be pressed from a bushel of crushed apples. 
Some varieties will yield five gallons, some only two. Good cider 
can readily be sold at good prices. The pulp can also be washed 
out, and the seeds, which are a little heavier, will settle. These can 
be sold to nurserymen at from $6.00 to $8.00 per bushel. The idea 
is to let no fruit or its product go to waste. 

Heading—When it comes to heading the barrel, a wooden 
screw press can be procured at little expense, but if not convenient 
to buy one, take a two by four scantling, place one end under a 
studding, let this pass over the head of the barrel on which is placed 
a block, then bear down at the long end of the scantling and a great 
pressure will be exerted, so great, in fact, that unless care is exer- 
cised the fruit will be crushed and broken. A contrivance of this 
kind is not recommended but may be used in case of necessity. 

Summary. 


See that the ladders are in good repair. 

Pick the lower limbs first. 

See that the ladder is placed on the tree gently, so as not to 
knock off or bruise the fruit. 

Hang the basket so as to be able to pick with both hands. 

Lay the apples in, not drop or throw them in. 

Don’t take too much time in trying to pick poor fruit that is 
out of reach. Let it go. By and by it will fall on the ground, and 
it can be quickly gathered then. 

In emptying apples, pour them out gently; also set down the 
crates carefully. 

Use a spring wagon in hauling over rough places, and over 
such places drive slowly. 

Pack apples in barrels with the two rows at top and bottom 
having the stems out, and uniform fruit thruout. 

If you cannot find a home sale for the fruit, send it to a re- 
liable commission merchant, a charge of 10% being customary on 
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less than carload lots. Notify the commission merchant when 
shipping, and correctly inform him as to quality and variety of fruit 
sent. Mark each package with what it contains and put your ad- 
dress on it for future reference. 

Mr. C. C. Hunter: I did not quite understand the point Mr. 
Smith brought out in regard to injuring the buds of the next 
year. 

Mr. Smith: Those who have not had experience in picking 
apples bend down the limb and are apt to break off the fruit bud 
or spur. When you pick an apple twist it off, and there will 
be no injury to the fruit spur. 

Mr. Emil Sahler: In picking apples I find with every apple 
a blossom bud. I was at Mr. Yahnke’s place this summer, and 
I remember when they were picking he said they must not pull 
off those blossom buds. My experience in picking apples is that 
the best way to do it is to put your thumb up against the stem 
of the apple and give it one push and the apple will come off, 
and that will never destroy the blossom bud for next year. It 
is simple when you get used to it. At the same time when 
1 give that stem a push I have a device to drop it into this little 
receiving sack. It is handy, and it is just perfect; one man can 
do the picking of two men. Mr. Yahnke used one in picking 
cherries, and his son told me he could pick in one hour as much as 
his father could in a whole day by the old way. 

Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.): That’s all right if you do it your- 
self, but the boys and girls will not do it any better. 

Mr. Sahler: Why, the girls do better than the men and boys. 
They’re all right. 

Mr. Brackett: In connection with those spurs I want to say 
that when you are picking the Wealthy break off as many buds 
as you can, and they will not be so apt to overbear. 

The Chairman: That is a good point, only don’t get per- 
sonal with the bootheel. 


THE RELATION OF STOCK AND SCION. 
A. J. PHILIPS, WEST SALEM, WIS. 


I was not going to say much on this subject, although I have talked 
top-working. I have not top-worked as Mr. Kenney recommends 
so much as to increase the hardiness of the tree. I know it does it. 
It increases its longevity, and the stock does have an influence on the 
scion. There is no question but that in time the result will be that 
a strong growing variety like the Virginia crab will produce larger 
fruit than it will on its own roots. A man asked me yesterday 
whether I ever noticed a difference in the flavor of an apple that was 
top-worked. I took the precaution after I commenced top-working 
in the way of corrcsponding with Prof. Bailey, and he saw sc:ne 
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apples that I had sent to Chicago that were top-worked, and he im- 
mediately wrote me a letter asking this question: whether I had 
noticed any difference in the quality of fruit top-worked, and 
whether I would send him some specimens of fruit top-worked on 
the Virginia crab, which I did. I sent him sixteen apples. I sent 
him two Utter grown on their own roots, two grown on Virginia 
crab, also two Wealthy and two McMahon on Virginia, and asked 
him to send me a verdict. He said the Wealthy grown on the 
Virginia crab was no better than grown on its own roots, and he 
could see no difference in the Utter, but the McMahon and the Wolf 
River were much better in quality grown on the Virginia crab than 
grown on their own roots. The Virginia crab is a good apple to 
eat, but it is no better than the McMahon, but where the quality of 
an apple is inferior to the Virginia crab it will improve it to grow 
it on the Virginia. When I first sent the Shook crab to Prof. Goff 
he kept it until spring and wrote to me and said it was very fine and 
asked me why I had not propagated it. I told him it was on account 
of its size, that nobody wanted an apple like that. He told me if I. 
top-worked it on some thrifty stock I could increase its size, and it 
would prove a valuable apple. It is valuable anyway, he said, but 
I could increase its size by top-working. I top-worked it, and this 
year I had the first fruit. I called it the ‘““Shook” crab because I 
have to shake it off. That is the result (holding up different sized 
apples). This is to show the effect of the stock on the fruit. This 
(indicating) is from the original tree and this is grown on the Vir- 
ginia crab. You can see the difference in size. This (indicating) 
is the Gould crab that Mr. Kenney recommends so highly, but I 
have never tried it for top-working purposes. Unless the stock does 
have an influence on the scion, I don’t know of any reason why the 
Wealthy is hardier on the Virginia crab and lasts longer and bears 
longer than it does on its own roots, and the Virginia crab is a 
stronger grower and gives to the top more life and vigor than if on 
its own roots. About affinity between the graft and the stock, 
I believe the variety that makes a union that is not perfect will 
be the hardiest, because there is an obstruction in the flow of the 
sap which will cause it to ripen its wood earlier. Where there 
is a perfect affinity between the stock and the scion and the 
union is perfect, and you can see whether it is perfect or not, I 
do not believe it adds any material hardiness to the graft. 

Mr. Harrison: If you put that apple on a large growing tree, 


like the Wealthy, Duchess or Hibernal, would it increase its size? 
Mr. Philips: No, I don’t think it would, because I think the 
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Virginia is as vigorous as any of them. I dug up two trees of four 
year old Virginia and two of four year old Wealthy, and the Vir- 
ginia had almost double the root system of the Wealthy. I think it 
is the strength and vigor of the stock that does it. I don’t think 
the size has anything to do with it. 

Mr. Patten (lowa): Was that the largest apple on the tree? 

Mr. Philips: I think it was. I never knew a case where a man 
didn’t take the largest apple to a show. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Patten: Might not a top-worked tree when young produce 
bigger apples than when it becomes older? 

Mr. Philips: Well, that is a good question. A young chap is 
expected to do more than old fellows like Harrison and I. (Laugh- 
ter.) Not always, but sometimes anyway. 

Mr. Kellogg: State the conditions and the influence of top- 
working in the Wausau orchard. 

Mr. Philips: I stated that the other day. There are varieties: 
there that will do much better top-worked than they will on their 
own roots. 

Mr. Busse: Did you see any difficulty in regard to blight 
whether they were top-worked on their own roots? I grafted some 
three years ago, and I would like to know what the results are going 
to be. 

Mr. Philips: We had some varieties that never blighted on the 
Virginia crab. I put some of those varieties on the Hibernal and 
changed the blood, which has an influence on the top. 

Mr. O. F.. Brand: I had considerable experience in top-grafting 
a good many years ago, beginning in 1868 and 1870, and a good 
many varieties were top-grafted in 1873. All the varieties top- 
grafted prior to 1873 winter-killed that winter. That is my recol- 
lection. But I did a lot of it in 1873-4-5 on seedling crabs, on 
seedlings from unknown seeds and seedlings of the Transcendent 
and Hyslop crabs, and the Wealthy I top-worked on the Siber- 
ian crab, that bears this little, long stemmed yellow crab. They did 
first rate until 1884—the spring of 1884—and in the spring of 1885 
they were all dead. I remember picking from one limb of the Utter 
Red, top-grafted—I have the old tree in sod land—I remember 
picking in 1882 a bushel and a half of apples from that one limb. 
That limb was dead in 1885. The tree is not dead. There I had 
that top-grafted tree worked with Malinda, Hyslop and Transcen- 
dent worked with Malinda, and they made a perfect-union, but the 
top and stock were dead in the spring of 1885. ‘That gave me an 
idea that the graft had an influence upon the stock and certainly 
weakened it so it killed it. Those other Transcendent and Hyslop 
crabs that were not top-grafted did not kill that winter. 

As to the different varieties being increased in size by top-graft- 
ing, I know a great many seedlings are increased to double the size, 
sometimes more than double, by top-grafting. But there are some 
varieties that do not seem to be changed at all in size, and one of 
those is the Malinda. I have got more fruit this year from my Ma- 
linda trees than from all the other grafted varieties. We have about 
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fourteen orchard trees, and nine of those are top-grafted trees. I 
do not know what the stock is, I don’t remember. The root-grafted 
trees bore just as heavily and just as large apples as the top-grafted 
trees, which is not the case with other varieties. I believe we have 
got to try our varieties to see what will be increased in size by top- 
grafting. We have the Malinda top-worked on the Virginia crab 
that are apparently hardy, but they scabbed very badly this last sum- 
mer. The apples were almost worthless. Then we have the North- 
western Greening worked on the Virginia crab, but the trunks of 
the trees killed on the Virginia stock. I had a Wisconsin seedling, 
a very fine winter apple, worked on the Virginia crab; 1 was very 
proud of it, I would not have taken ten dollars for it, but the trunk 
killed. The top did not kill, but it was the trunk. So I nave found 
that the Virginia crab is not entirely satisfactory as a stock to work 
on. 


Question: ‘Does it pay to raise apples in Minnesota, and what 
variety would be the most profitable to plant?” 

Mr. Busse: That is a hard question to answer, because it does 
pay some people, and it does not pay others. As far as my ex- 
perience goes I would say it does pay, although a few years ago 
some people were talking to me and suggesting that I was spend- 
ing a great deal of time and money out of which I would not get 
any results. I said the orchard I had had done exceedingly well; 
in fact, I had been so well satisfied that I was going to plant more 
trees. I did so, and although we cannot expect to get a great 
harvest right away, in a year or two or three years, still I feel 
that the time is coming when they will pay me. It takes some 
time to develop a good orchard, but if it has the right kind of care 
it is bound to pay. 

Mr. Philips: What varieties pay best? 

Mr. Busse: Well, one year is not always like another. Last 
season I had four varieties that all paid well, the Duchess, Okabena, 
Patten’s Greening and Hibernal. Some people thought it would 
not pay me for all the time and expense I was putting into the 
trees, but last year a few trees that I had planted nine years pre- 
viously paid me for all the time I had ever put on them; they 
paid the interest on the value of the land and for all the work I 
had done. I had a great many trees that yielded from five to 
seven bushels of apples each that were only nine years old. 

Mr. Green: How much did you get for them? 

Mr. Busse: I got from seventy-five cents to $1.25 a bushel. 
Those for which I received seventy-five cents were what I called 
second class apples. I graded my apples, and some I sold for 
seventy-five cents, some for $1.00, and what I called first class 
apples, those that were good and sound apples and of good flavor, 
I sold for $1.25 a bushel. 


— a 
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POINTS IN DAKOTA ORCHARDING. 
M. J. DE WOLF, LETCHER, S. D. 


We were told when we came to Dakota in 1887 that we could 
not raise fruit there, and some went so far as to affirm that forests 
could not be made to grow either. I replied that we had come 
five hundred miles to Dakota to build us a home and that we were 
going to try and make the spot we called home as attractive and 
homelike as possible. . 

Beginning at first in a small way, while the soil was still too 
new and the trees one was able at that time to buy not the best 
nor the varieties well chosen in regard to hardiness, our first ef- 
forts in orcharding were not very successful. 


M. J. DeWolf, Letcher, S. D., Pres. S. D. State Hort. Society. 


At the end of three or four years there were left of the thirty- 
six trees that comprised the original apple orchard but six, 
four Hyslop and two Whitney. The choice varieties of large 
apples planted were all gone. 

As I had but four Hyslops in the beginning, this was a good 
showing for this variety. These continued to grow and flourish 
until they were large trees, large enough to bear five bushels of 
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fruit apiece, when the blight made its appearance in the orchard. 

The first year these escaped, but the next the trees showed 
considerable many blighted twigs, but nothing serious however. 

The following season (two years ago) the blight was more dis- 
astrous, and I was obliged to cut one of the four trees, and the 
past season another nearly succumbed, but the other two, which 
stand on the opposite (south) side of the orchard, seem perfectly 
sound, and only a few of the twigs have blighted as yet. Both 
trees bore a heavy crop of fruit the past season. 

The second season after setting my orchard I enlarged it to 
one hundred trees, giving especial attention in the selection to 
what I had learned to be essential—hardiness. 

I have made it a rule from the first never to let a spring pass 
without setting more or less trees, although sometimes this was 
done at a sacrifice of the necessaries of life. 

I have now two forest groves, one of twelve and the other of 
ten acres, both of which are successful and fast growing into large 
trees. They consist mostly of ash, with a sprinkling of elm, box 
elder, black walnut, black cherry, soft maple and catalpa for va- 
riety. 

One of the groves forms the northwest windbreak for one of 
my orchards, being but four rods away from the north line. 
The south and east of the same orchard is protected by a close 
row of red cedars about four rods away. 

The space between is reserved for a fire break and is in brome 
grass at present. I have in orchard 350 apple trees, 450 native 
plum trees, a few Early Richmond cherry trees, with grapes, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, black cap and Turner raspberries and straw- 
berries, all of which yield good returns for the labor bestowed upon 
them. 

I set my apple trees in rows thirty feet apart and fifteen feet 
apart in the rows. My custom has been to make my orchard my 
garden spot, and I bestow good care on the garden, dressing it with 
a covering of barnyard manure about once in two years. By 
giving it my personal care, it not only gives good returns for my 
labor, but it affords me opportunity and pleasure while doing 
this work to observe the orchard trees and with my jack knife 
to keep them pruned and headed aright, and this with little or no 
loss of time. 

If the rows run north and south the closeness of the trees 
in the row will be quite a protection from the sun. But as a pro- 
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tection from both sun and rabbits I am in favor of a bundle of millet 
as the quickest applied and the cheapest. A spry man can apply 
it to from 300 to 400 trees in a day. 

I mulch my apple orchard every fall, and in the spring be- 
fore plowing I spread the mulch between the rows, where it will 
be turned under, thus making it answer the double purpose of 
winter protection and summer fertilizer. 

The varieties I have found hardy and _ non-blighting or 
nearly so are, viz, Duchess, Patten’s Greening, Harry Kaump, 
October, Wealthy, Malinda, Lou and Iowa Beauty; Florence, 
Virginia and Martha crabs. 

The native plums I plant a trifle closer, about twelve feet apart 
in the row, and rows about twenty-seven or twenty-eight feet 
apart. These are cultivated the same as apples and planted to 
hoed crops. I keep down all sprouts except when on own roots, 
when I save a few of the choicest for resetting or for sale. 

The plums, I find, do not require to be mulched nor protected 
from sun or rabbits. 


View in orchard on farm of Mr. M. J. DeWolf, Letcher, S. D. 


My varieties are Forest Garden, Hawkeye, Stoddard, Wolf, 
Wyant, Rockford and for early, Cheney and Odegard. 

Odegard is very much troubled by curculio and pockets some 
seasons. 

The Cheney, while perfect in tree and a large choice fruit, 
runs so much to pockets that I have not found it profitable. 

I have a couple of seedling plums I am very proud of which 
have only borne one crop as yet. They are fully as Jarge as 
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Hawkeye and much handsomer in appearance and finer in quality. 
One ripens about Aug. 15th, the other first week in September. 

My Turner raspberries are not covered in winter but are set 
where protected from the wind sweep by the orchard and windbreak, 
the ground being mulched along the row. I sometimes lose my 
canes, once probably out of three or four seasons, but as I am 
situated it does not pay me to cover. 

My strawberries are a part of my garden between the rows in 
my apple orchard. I use the matted row and cultivate, mulching 
for winter protection with slough hay—which is free from foul 
seeds. 

I am convinced that for successful fruit growing in our 
locality a northwest protection is essential in the shape of a strong, 
close windbreak, as our prevailing winds are from that direction 
and constant during the coldest part of the winter. 

In my early experience, before I had time to grow wind- 
breaks, I set out two rows of Turner raspberries east and west. 
The second season they came through the winter in a good, healthy 
condition and bore a large crop of choice berries. The following 
winter the north row killed to the ground and did not grow a sinble 
berry, but the south row with no other protection than that given 
by the row on the north of it bore quite a few berries and these 
mostly on the south side of the row. 


TWO MINUTE TALKS 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1905. 


The Chairman: The moment has come to close this session, 
and it has been customary to close the meetings in a very delightful 
manner in the way of making two minute speeches. These speeches 
are made for the purpose of sending us on our way rejoicing and 
to fill us with enthusiasm for another year’s work that is before us. 
I am going to call first on Senator Stockwell. 

Hon. S. A. Stockwell: When I joined the horticultural society 
about three years ago I knew about as much about the subject of 
horticulture as a certain Hebrew I heard of the other day knew 
about his anatomy. Isaac met a friend on the street and said, “Moses 
iss awful seek.” ‘So? Vat iss de matter mit Moses?” “Oh, Moses 
haf got’ upendesitus.” ‘“Upendesitus, vat iss dot?’ “Oh, dey are. 
goin’ to take hees upendix avay from heem.” “Ach, Himmel! 
Vat a beety dot he didn’t have it in his vife’s name!’ (Great 
laughter.) My knowledge of hortieulture was equal to that He- 
brew’s knowledge, and for that matter it has not gone much beyond 
that stage, but your proceedings are so elevating that with your 
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advice and encouragement I am not sure but what by and by I shall 
become a horticulturist. I may come as near it as a certain saloon- 
keeper, who had just passed over the great divide, came to asking 
a man to drink. Unlike most saloonkeepers this man was rather 
stingy in his treatment of his customers. After he was gone a 
couple of his former customers were sitting in his place and speak- 
ing of his virtues, when Mike said to Pat, “Pat, an did ye iver hear 
him say, ‘Come up to the bar-r and hev a drink?’” Pat said, “O 
niver did, but—” “Did ye iver hear him say thot?” asked Mike. 
“Oi niver heerd him say ‘come up an hev a drink,’ but he came awful 
near it wan marnin.’” “An’ phat did he say?” asked Mike. “Well,” 
said Pat, “Oi wint intil his place, and it wuz a spittin’ a little snow 
that marnin’ wid a little sprinklin’ of rain, an’ he said, ‘Pat, phat 
will it be’-—an’ before Oi had the chanst to open me hed and say 
‘whiskey,’ he says, ‘rain or snow?” (Great laughter and applause.) 

You are so generous with your store of wisdom that one cannot 
sit through three sessions of the horticultural society without be- 
coming a good horticulturist. I certainly enjoy these meetings, 
and the inspiration I receive from these gray heads goes with me 
during the whole year. This is not flattery, it is entirely true. As 
a city farmer, living in the city, I have in mind during the whole 
year the gray beards and heads that have done so much along the 
lines of horticulture in Minnesota. (Applause.) I can remember 
distinctly as a little child the impression that was made upon 
me by the talk of my father and mother, who had come from the 
eastern states. My father was a native of Massachusets, and my 
mother was a native of New York. They came here in 1856 and 
settled on the sand banks of Anoka county, and I recollect that one 
continual source of disappointment was that they could not raise 
apples. My venerable father, now 82 years of age, if he were here 
today could see what has been done along the lines of horticulture. 
I am sorry it is impossible for him to be here, but I know it would 
be a source of great joy to him to see the advance made in this state 
and note the successful efforts made by the veterans of this society. 

I simply want to commend two things to you for your con- 
sideration as you go away from this place. Two things that are of 
vital interest to us and, I believe, of vital interest to this state in the 
future. One of these two things is the question of horticulture. 
Have the children become acquainted with something besides a 
smattering of dead languages and ancient history and things of that 
sort that have no more to do with life than nothing at all. Go intg 
the public school system of our state, insist upon it before the boards 
of education and before the school authorities of your state that the 
educational system of the state shall take hold ‘of these vital ques- 
tions. The other thing is the matter of danger that now confronts 
the Morris bill. The forest reserve of the state is a thing in which 
I am deeply interested, as every man who loves his country ought 
to be interested. (Applause.) A man that would cut off the trees 
from Copper Island in Cass Lake, a man who would do that would 
steal the scales off his dead mother’s eyes. It is the most beautiful 
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spot I ever visited in all my life, and yet, my friend, the nature of 
the lumberman will have to change entirely if it is not accomplished 
finally, and there is just one way to do it, and that is to make it so 
hot for the congressmen of this state and other states that. we can 
reach that they will not dare to take a step backward. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: I am going to call on Mr. Kellogg, of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (Wis.): I think I have enjoyed the meet- 
ings of this society for over twenty-five years, and I have not missed 
many of the meetings. It has been an inspiration all of these years, 
and when I look back to the first horticultural work in Wisconsin, 
picking huckleberries where Kenosha now stands, and see the 
wonderful strides that have been made since that time in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, it is almost beyond comprehension. What had we 
then but wild crab apples, thorn apples, butternuts and black wal- 
nuts? That was about the extent of our fruit. We had a few 
wild strawberries, huckleberries and blueberries, but we had none 
of the larger fruits. I planted the first Rhode Island Greening tree 
in Wisconsin in Kenosha county. I was a boy about eight years old 
when I planted that tree, and it grew and flourished for years. The 
first grafting I did was for my father in a little seedling nursery, 
and those trees, grafted in 1838, some of them are standing today. 
We grafted wild crab apples in the woods, and four miles west of 
us is a wild crab apple that we grafted that is bearing today. When 
we see the advancement today in horticulture I cannot compare it 
with any other field better than electricity. I think horticulture is 
marching right alongside of electricity. I hope to meet you again, 
and I wish you all the success that you so richly deserve for your 
enthusiasm and perseverance. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: I know we all hope Mr. Kellogg may be spared 
to meet with us many years; we always enjoy his coming. Now I 
am going to call upon an Iowa man, Mr. C. F. Gardner. 

Mr. C. F. Gardner (Iowa): I will say I have enjoyed my- 
self very much at this meeting of the society, and that I have attend- 
ed nearly all the sessions for the last fourteen years. It always 
does me good to come here and again see the faces that I meet 
here year after year—and to meet many new ones, although I re- 
gret to say that’ some of the old faces are absent that have not been 
absent at previous meetings and whom we shall probably never greet 
here again. 

The Chairman: Now I am going to call on a man who is one 
of the best men we have in the society, who is always doing good 
but never saying anything: that’s our old friend John Cummins. 

Mr. John Cummins: My father was a Quaker. He was a very 
quiet man, and I am nearly as quiet. 

The Chairman: Well, we heard something from him anyway. 
Now I am going to give the ladies a chance and am going to call 
on Mrs. Gibbs. 
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Mrs. Frank Gibbs: There are so many of the old people here 
who ought to be heard that it scarcely seems right for me to take 
the time to say anything. I wish I might have heard Mr. Under- 
wood’s paper. If we had known some of the things we heard today 
six or eight years ago things might have been different. 

The Chairman: There are no old people in the house. I am 
going to call on Mr. Loring from whom we always get good advice. 

Mr. C. M. Loring: I will reminesce just a little. I was one of 
the first members of this society, and when I think of the small num- 
ber that used to gather in the little halls where we held our meetings 
and think of the organization of two thousand we have now it seems 
to me it is one of the most remarkable instances of tremendous 
growth this Northwest has ever seen. We are the largest horticultu- 
ral society in the United States, and that is something of which we 
may all feel very proud. Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me each 
one of us ought to do as the secretary asks us to do, to bring one 
more member into the association and raise the membership of this 
society above the two thousand mark. I hope by the time our next 
meeting is held we shall reach the mark he has set of 2,500 members. 
I hardly expect we shall get that far, but let us try. What a source 
of pride it is to me to go back to the east where I was born and 
raised and say to the people there that we have in this state of Min- 
niesota the largest horticultural society in the world. Many think 
that Indians are still running wild on the borders of Minneapolis. I 
know we are all gratified to see the regular and continual growth 
of our society. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: I am going to call on another lady, one who is 
always found at our meetings, but who rarely has anything to say. 
I am going to call on Miss Moeser. : 

Miss Moeser: I can only say that I always enjoy these meet- 
ings, and they are an inspiration to any one who attends them. I 
always take home the ideas I get here and try to put them into 
practice, and I almost invariably get good ‘results from them. 

The Chairman: Now I am going to ask one of our older mem- 
bers to say a few words, Mr. Moore, a man from whom we are 
always glad to hear. 

Mr. O. W. Moore: We have had what I should term a very 
successful meeting. We have been encouraging one another, we 
have heard many good things, and while our president was not 
able to be with us Prof. Green has filled his place admirably, and 
the meeting has passed off in a perfectly successful manner. There 
is one thing I am pleased to see, and that is that we have more of 
the young element with us this time than I think I have noticed at 
any previous meeting. These are the people we must fall back on; 
we cannot always lead; and we are depending upon you to follow, 
which you must before very long’ As far as horticulture is con- 
cerned in the state of Minnesota the progress of the same is cer- 
tainly an evidence of the faithful work of the fruit grower. He 
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has many things to contend with, but he has met these obstacles so 
far and met them successfully, and it devolves upon you to meet 
them in the same way in the future, and, as I said before, we depend 
upon the younger members to help us out. I have been with you 
and worked with you whenever I have been able to be here and 
hoped for your success when I have not been here. How many 
more times I shall be with you is a very uncertain matter. I do 
not look it, and I do not act it, but on the 13th day of last Sep- 
tember I was seventy-five years old, which is nearly the limit of 
a man’s duration in this world. But nevertheless, I.am a 
horticulturist as long as I stay here, and I intend to continue to 
work in the interests of horticulture as long as I live. I never in- 
tend to be or become what you might call an old man. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: You are seventy-five years young, not old. I 
am going to call on a young man. We sometimes hear from his 
father, but not often, but now we want to hear from Mr. C. H. 
Andrews. 

Mr. C. H. Andrews: I do not know that I can add anything 
that would be of interest or information. I have enjoyed this meet- 
ing very much, and I think I shall try to manage to attend the 
meetings after this. The fruit display I thought was remarkably 
fine, and the papers and discussion by the different speakers during 
the various sessions were an inspiration to every one who was here, 
and I think this meeting will be an uplift and a benefit to horti- 
culture all along the line. 

The Chairman: I am next going to call upon a gentleman 
whom I know pretty well, Mr. W. S. Higbee, and I know he will 
respond when I get after him; he used to be one of my students. 

Mr. W. S. Higbee: Anybody who knows me knows I am not 
a speaker. I am a good sponge, and I just sit here and drink it 
all in. I was thinking while Mr. Moore was talking about the 
younger element in the society that what induced me to enter the 
ranks of the society about fifteen years ago was the fact that I 
realized at the first meeting I attended—and I have attended nearly 
every meeting since—that very few of the young people were in- 
terested in horticulture. This afternoon when some of the mem- 
bers were talking about being discouraged, and especially of what 
discouragements were met by others outside of our own state, I 
thought of the conversation that took place between a man who 
has large interests in fruit ranches in California and myself two 
years ago. This man stopped at my place—and I always make 
it a rule when I find a man interested along the same line of work 
I am interested in to pump him and get all the information I can— 
and I asked him if he had met with any discouragements-in raising 
fruit in California. He smiled a little and said: “We have every- 
thing to contend with in California, insects, diseases,” and he enum- 
erated quite a good many things. I said, ‘““You don’t know anything 
about root-killing?” ‘Well, no,” he replied, “but I have seen this 
occur: After an orchard had been brought up to an age of bearing, 
just coming into full bloom, I have seen it killed off by a cold» 
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blast, and in one month the fruit of-all our labor was gone.” That 
is something worse than we have, and so I think we should think 
of the discouragements others have and be thankful that ours are 
not’ as bad. 

The Chairman: It is something nice to know how they are 
getting along in other places. There is considerable truth in wh:: 
Mr. Higbee said. Now I am going to call on Mr. Johnson, 

Mr. A. A. Johnson: I have only a few words I wouid 
like to say. I was induced to become an annual member of this 
society by a man by the name of Richardson, whom you doubtless 
all know, and who intended to be present at the meeting, but 
was prevented on account of weakness and failing health. I have 
known Mr. Richardson for a long time, and he has always urged 
me to attend these meetings. I have been wanting to attend for 
the last seven or eight years, and this year I determined I would 
come, and I have been so well pleased that I have taken out a life 
membership. My first impression and the first question that came 
to my mind was, where are the old boys I met here when I was 
here a number of years ago? I was a comparatively young man 
then, and today when I saw the students from the agricultural 
school sitting in these seats I could scarcely see any of the older 
men, and I thought this must be a young people’s meeting, but after 
listening to the papers and discussions in which a good many of 
those young people took part I had to admit that it was way ahead 
of anything I had heard before. When I saw those pictures over 
there of the old members I thought of all the good they had done 
and of the inspiration they had afforded us, and although some of 
them have gone over the river there are still some of them left, and 
there are others following in their footsteps that will fill their 
places, and this work will still go upward and onward and forward. 
(Applause.) 

The Chairman: Those were very inspiring words and we were 
glad to hear them. Now I am going to call upon our friend with- 
out whom a meeting would seem incomplete, Prof. Hansen. 

Prof. N. E. Hansen (S. D.): The possibility of one apple! 
Mr. Elliot gave me this apple I hold in my hand. One seed from 
that apple may produce the tree that will bear the apple that we 
want, hardy and in every way desirable, and in a few years every 
farm home in the state may have an orchard coming from that one 
seed. That is the possibility of one little apple seed. Near Boston, 
at Concord, Massachusetts, there is one old grapevine, the original 
Concord vine, the second generation from the wild. It is protected 
and surrounded by an iron fence, and from that one vine has been 
disseminated almost throughout the world the standard grape of 
this country. So the possibilities of this one seed are something 
that we cannot realize. (Applause.) 

‘The Chairman: This part of the meeting would not be com- 


plete without a few words from Mr. Elliot. Mr. Elliot, let us hear 
from you. 
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Mr. Wyman Elliot: I am not going to say good bye, I am here 
for the campaign. (Applause.) That is what we should all say 
when we talk about the “boys.”” I feel just as young as any of the 
boys, and I tell them I am going to try to be a boy always and get 
all the fun out of this life possible. Now we have a great many 
different ways of getting it. My wife says I am a crank, a seedling 
crank, and I will admit it. I never eat an apple but what I save 
the seed and tuck it into my pocket. (Prof. Green: You don’t let 
anybody else do it if you can help it.) (Laughter.) At home I 
have a little tin can containing some damp sand and all the seed 
goes in there, and when the can is full it goes out into the back yard 
and is covered up and another can goes in its place. I am in one 
sense a miser, a seed miser, and I wish there were more of them. 
My object in getting these apples is to create an interest in seedlings, 
and if by that method I have been the means of raising one good 
apple in the state of Minnesota I shall feel well repaid. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: Now we are going to hear from Mr. Yahnke. 
Mr. Yahnke always gives us something to laugh about and to think 
about, and we'll give him just two minutes to tell us how he feels. 

Mr. Frank Yahnke: I am all mixed up; my father was a 
Frenchman, my mother was a German, Philips is my brother and 
that makes me a Yahnke. (Great laughter and applause.) When 
the weather becomes cold I put a heavy hat on my head, and when 
it gets warm I put on shoes. But to come down to business, the 
best evergreens I have ever seen are in the western part of Min- 
nesota. A man that is right here now has got the best evergreens 
in the worst place in the state. When I was out there he told me 
how he did it. This is Mr. Sievert I am talking about, and there 
is no use denying it, he can raise evergreens on that dry western 
prairie, but then he has a secret about it. He plants a hill of 
potatoes under every tree, then he puts an onion in the hill of 
potatoes, the onion makes the potatoes’ eyes water and that keeps 
the ground wet. (Great laughter.) I have not said anything be- 
cause Philips said everything I wanted to say, and I prepared a 
couple of speeches a year ahead. He comes to my house to visit 
me and pretends to think a whole lot of me, but he always manages 
to steal my speeches, and then everybody thinks he is a great fellow. 
Now I would like to hear Philips make one of my speeches. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

The Chairman: That’s pretty hard on Philips, but then Yahnke 
ought to know. Now we want to hear from the man who grows 
the evergreens, Mr. Sievert. 

Mr. Sievert: I feel a good deal like Mr. Cummins, I am not 
used to public speaking. I do not see so many people as Mr. Yahnke 
does, and I am somewhat bashful when I get into a crowd. I want 
to say that I have learned a great deal since I have attended these 
meetings. I have taken up fruit growing. That is something I 
have not done much of, and I need a great deal of information on 
the subject’, but I find this is the very best place to get it. I am 
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glad I came down here to this meeting. This is my second trip, 
and I hope to be able to come oftener hereafter. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: I am sorry we did not have Mr. Sievert on the 
program. Now I am going to call on Mr. Philips for a two minute 
speech, but not a second longer. He hasn’t said much at this meet- 
ing, but we don’t know what he would do if we let him alone. 

Mr. A. J. Philips (Wis.): I want to tell you how I happened 
to come down here. My wife says, “You are not going up there 
this year.” I said, “I feel as well as I ever did.” “Well, then go 
out and bring in an armful of wood,” she said. (Laughter.) There 
is an old gentleman in our county who had an apple at St. Louis 
that was raised from the Duchess seed. He sent me a dozen up 
here, and I am going to give them away on the same conditions 
that Mr. Elliot gave his away. Any one who will take that apple 
and take the seed out of it will have the seed from a Duchess 
seedling. This looks as good as the Duchess, and there may be 
seed enough in these apples to produce something wonderful. I 
am not going to take any time talking to you today. I was looking 
up the record this morning, and I found that the first time I at- 
tended a meeting of this society was in 1877. I have attended 
nearly all of them since that time, and I have talked and done a 
great many things that I thought were good and some that were 
foolish. I am always glad to come, and I told my wife I was going 
to attend the Minnesota meetings as long as I could, and as long 
as Yahnke is across the river to encourage me I am going to call 
on you as often as I can. There is not much difference bet'ween 
‘Yahnke and me. I heard a story the other day, and I was mightily 
afraid the senator was going to tell it. There were two Irishmen 
that came to this country whom we call Pat and Mike, and they 
both worked for one man. The man they worked for was a 
Protestant, and he invited the men to go to church with him one 
Sunday. Well, they accepted his invitation, and the next Sunday 
went to church with him. Among other things that took place 
during the service the choir sang an anthem. The next day while 
they were at work Mike said, “Pat, an’ phat is the difference be- 
chune a hymn and an onthem? Oi can’t see ony difference meself.” 
Mike says, “An’ shure, there’s a moighty big difference. If Oi says 
to yez, ‘Pat, hand me that crowbar,’ that is a hymn the way they 
used to sing ’em, but’ if Oi say, ‘Pat, Pat, pat-pat-pat, hand me, 
hand-hand, hand me-me-me, hand-me that crow, that crow, crow- 
crowbar, b-b-bar, bar, bar-barbar crowbar,’ thot is an onthem, an’ 
thot is the difference between a hymn and an onthem.” (Great 
laughter.) I want to thank you for your attention and your kind- 
ness to me while I have attended your meetings. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: I notice we have a lady here who has grown 
some very fine seedlings, and I am going to call on Miss Cairns, of 
Wisconsin. 

Miss Gertrude M. Cairns (Wis.): I feel as though T was put 
into the hardest place I was ever put into speaking after Mr. 
Philips. (Laughter.) I have had the privilege of attending several 
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meetings here, and I think each succeeding one that I attend is 
better than the former, and I think the meeting this afternoon was 
the best I ever attended. It was particularly interesting to me on 
account of the discussion on seedlings. I think my interest in 
horticulture and seedlings is hereditary. Mr. Elliot told us of the 
apple seeds he slipped in his pocket, and at the time of my father’s 
death we found in his pocket quite a number of apple seeds that he 
had saved. I do not think he ever ate an apple but that he saved 
the seeds and planted them. They did not always do well, but we 
have quite a number of his seedlings. I came to this society in the 
first place with a great deal of timidity, but I have found it one of 
the best places I ever entered into. I always feel that there is a 
great deal that is helpful to me here. I feel that if I just came here 
and looked about the room and saw the inspiration that is evi- 
dent in the faces of the members I could not help but be interested 
in horticulture, but for all that I find that some of your members will 
bear watching. I want to tell you what happened at the last meet- 
ing I attended two years ago when I had some seeding apples here 
on exhibition. I was in the apple room and found Mr. Yankee there 
getting the fruit ready for Prof. Green to pass upon it. I was not 
near enough to hear what was said, but I think it was something 
complimentary from what occurred later. About two minutes later 
Mr. Yahnke asked me where my seedlings were. I was surprised 
at the question, but I pointed to a plate and told him those were 
mine. “Those are not yours, they’re mine,” he said. (Laughter.) 
I assured him I could not possibly be mistaken, but he would not be 
convinced until I referred him to the entry, and some time after he 
found his plate at the other end of the table. I could not help having 
a suspicion that mine were a little bit better. .(Laughter and ap- 
plause. ) 

The Chairman: We have one lady with us who is well posted 
in the nursery business, Mrs. J. M. Underwood, and we want two 
minutes from Mrs. Underwood. 

Mrs. J. M. Underwood: I think less than two minutes will do 
me. I have heard so much since I have been attending this meeting 
and I am so filled with information that I do not believe I can get 
my wits into shape to say anything intelligently. However, I would 
like to express my appreciation of the inspiration I have always re- 
ceived in attending these meetings and in witnessing the great en- 
thusiasm displayed. There was a school teacher who attended these 
meetings for years. I asked her one day why she had so much in- 
terest in this question. She said, “I just love to go there, for there 
is exhibited so much unselfish enthusiasm and interest in humanity 
in general.” I do not know of any other organization in which there 
are so many unselfish people, and I feel like she did. 

The Chairman: I am going to call on another lady, since the 
ladies are making the best speeches. Dr. Whetstone, we would like 
to hear a few words from you. 

Dr. Mary Whetstone: I am not a fruit grower, but I am cer- 
tainly very much interested in coming here. Every time I come here 
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I wish it were possible that I might do something practical in this 
field. I want to say that you are public benefactors. There is a 
growing trend of thought and a desire to get near nature, and peo- 
ple are reading with avidity everything that appears in magazines 
amd papers along that line, and so I listened this morning with a 
great deal of interest to the gentleman who said you could not plant 
too many apples, they would not be a drug on the market, and 
thought we could never’ grow an oversupply of fruit, especially ap- 
ples. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: Now I am going to ask a lady to close this. 
speechmaking. I am going to call on Mrs. Ray, one of our old and 
valued members whose presence we have welcomed here for many 
years. 

Mrs. J. W. Ray: I am always glad to come to these meetings 
and profit by them although I am not a farmer. I have a few trees 
in my back yard. I was about two or three years of age when I first 
became interested in horticulture, and I remember so well my in- 
quiring about grafting, and they said you cut a piece off a tree and 
put another piece on it, and it would grow. I had a sunflower and’ 
a little apple tree, and I cut off my sunflower and put it on the ap- 
ple tree, but it did not grow. I have been interested in horticulture 
ever since. I am glad the society is growing in numbers and in in- 
terest. I thank you. (Applause.) 


Question: ‘What is the outlook for apple growing? Is it good 
or is it discouraging? What do you think of the future of apple 
growing from a commercial standpoint ?” 

Mr. Underwood: Until every man, woman and child in the 
country have all the apples they want to eat I think there is going 
to be a good market. J am sure everybody likes apples, and I do 
not suppose that ten per cent of the population get all they want. 
Of course, when it comes to the matter of growing for market, 
when we look at it from a commeycial standpoint, 1 believe there 
is an unlimited -field for production. 

Question: Prof. Hansen: Here is quite a long question handed 
me by the secretary, and the questioner wants information regarding 
the identity of the North Star apple. Mr. Brown, of Eureka, wants 
to know if they are desirable. Of our North Star apples, the first 
one Mr. Patten sent out, and the other North Star is a Duchess 
seedling from Maine, and it is known as Dudley’s Winter, named 
after Mr. Dudley of Maine. I want to say that although this is 
called a winter apple it is not any better keeper than the Wealthy. 
I say there are two North Star apples, and I want to make that dis- 
tinct. 

Mr. Elliot: I think there are three North Star apples. 

Question: Prof Hansen: Here is a question regarding the 
propagation of the birch. I might say in reply to this question 
that the seed is small, we sow it under shade the same as evergreen: 
seed. 
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WHAT APPLES TO PLANT. 
(Parliament Hour.) 


Mr. Frank Yahnke: On the 23rd. day of November I read a 
quotation on anples from Duluth. They were quoted like this: the 
Ben Davis was first. Why is this apple quoted so high ? There wasthe 
Ben Davis and the Jonathan on the same line. Then came the Pippin 
at $4.50 a barrel; then came the Tallman Sweet at $4.50, the King 
$5, the Greening $4.50 and the Russet $4.50. Now what can we learn 
from these quotations? One thing we can learn is what to plant to 
be profitable. We cannot grow all the varieties named here, but we 
can grow most of them, and we have other varieties that are as 
good or better. Now, how can we doit? We have varieties on the 
tables below that are equal to them, and some of them are superior 
to those named. Now, so far as the Ben Davis is concerned we have 
any amount of apples growing in the state that are far ahead of the 
Ben Davis. The highest quoted apple, the King, we cannot raise. 
However, we have apples that are just as good as the King. Then 
there is the Jonathan, we cannot grow that either, but Mr. Elliot 
has an apple named the Lord that is fully equal to the Jonathan. 
Now we have sweet apples on the table that will outsell the Tallman 
Sweet at any time, and the thing for us to do is to have recognized 
one or two varieties which are adapted to our markets and give 
them prominence, and those which are not adapted to our markets 
we should keep in the background. We have varieties that will 
compare in every respect with the best varieties sent here from the 
east. 

We have a market right at our doors. We save freight, we 
save the middleman’s expense, and we save the expense of hand- 
ling them, and we can grow apples just as cheap in Minnesota as 
they can in New York and even cheaper. In New York they have 
to fight insects worse than we do here. Apples in New York 
are a good deal more expensive to grow. They need more ex-’ 
pensive treatment—and if we would not pay so much attention to 
the way New York people do it and more to our own original way 
we would raise more and better fruit, and we would be more success- 
ful in every way. The trouble is we are trying to imitate some other 
part of the country in raising apples, and I would like to dis- 
courage that practice. There are thousands of acres of land on the 
Mississippi that are lying idle, they are not worth a cent an acre 
for agricultural purposes. You will find them not onty on the 
Mississippi, but all over the state, even on the prairies, but by 
judicious handling they may be made to produce great big crops. 
It is for us to do it. 1 would like to hear from others on this sub- 
ject. I would rather speak with you than to you. I would like to 
hear from any one who has a suggestion to make on this topic. 

Mr. O. F. Brand: I think we want to emphasize what Brother 
Yahnke says about quality in apples and not quantity so far as 
.the apples we originate here are concerned. My attention was 
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particularly called to this matter last fall by noticing the market 
reports, and I see that Mr. Yahnke’s attention has been called to 
the same thing. I will read you quotations on apples from the St. 
Paul dailies of three or four days ago: “King $5, Ben Davis $4.25, 
to $4.50, Jonathan $6.50 to $7.00. You see there is a difference of 
$2.50 to $3 between the Ben Davis and the Jonathan. Now I have 
been thinking about it for a long time, and I have thought about it 
more strongly lately, that we have been unable to originate large 
apples. I have been trying to originate apples of the very best 
quality. For that reason [ at one time got a whole barrel of Jon- 
athan and saved the seed, planted it, and this year I had one tree 
come into bearing. It produced a medium sized apple, a late keep- 
er, and it was so hard I did not bring it up here, but it will probably 
keep till May or June, and I expect it has a good flavor. I saved 
a lot of seed from Brother Merritt’s Duchess, and I saved a lot of 
seed of Duchess that had been brought way down from the St. 
Lawrence, and this year the trees from those seeds came into bear- 
ing, and some of them are red all over, and they have the St. 
Lawrence flavor which makes it one of the best apples. These are 
only a few that I planted. I also planted seeds of the Golden Rus- 
set, and a good many seedlings grown from the Golden Russet 
fruited this year, trees that were a cross between the Golden Rus- 
set and the Snow apple. There we have the color, flavor, size and 
keeping qualities between the Snow and Golden Russet. If you 
will follow along those lines of producing seedlings you will get 
varieties that are immensely preferable to large apples like the 
Northwestern Greening. 

Mr. Yahnke: I would like to say only a few words along that 
line. I want to say that with the experience I have had in growing 
and marketing apples I have found that a large apple is desired, 
quality alone does not count. The market wants a large, showy 
apple. I grow a good many Wolf River, and I want to tell you that 
the Wolf River will outsell in its season any and every apple that 
happens to be on the market simply because it is large and showy. 
The Northwestern Greening is a large apple and has a fair quality, 
but if it is put on the market a red apple will outsell it any time. 
The effect of the color on the eye has a great deal to do with making 
an apple marketable. People will go to the store to buy apples, 
and no matter what the quality may be, if different varieties of 
apples are placed side by side they will almost invariably buy a red 
apple. Even a fruit grower would buy that kind of an apple almost 
every time. The others may be worth twice as much as the red 
apple, but the color appeals to the eye and sells the apple every 
time. I believe Mr. Brand is right so far as producing overgrown 
apples is concerned, but I think a good size in an apple is what we 
want. An overgrown apple may not be desirable later in the season, 
but we want a good, medium sized apple, we want it red in color, 
and if we can put quality in it we shall have the very best fruit we 
can produce for market purposes. We need not hunt for them 
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very far and long, we have them already. You can go down into 
the basement and look over those tables and find what the market 
wants, in quality, color and size. Has any one else anything to 
offer on this point? 

Mr. Brand: How do the Grimes’ Golden compare in color 
with other apples, and how do they sell? . 

Mr. Yahnke: It sells for a good high price because it has a 
golden color. A golden color goes a long way in a great many 
things. The reputation of an apple has a great deal to do with 
its sale. The old Rhode Island Greening has a reputation that 
goes a long way in selling it. The name “Greening” has a great 
deal to do with it. It makes a good deal of difference whether 
a man has a good name or a poor one. 


Question: How soon will the Patten’s Greening bear fruit 
after planting?” 

Mr. Elliot: The Patten’s Greening will bear in two or three 
years after planting, sometimes it is as long as four years after 
planting, but usually it will bear two or three years after planting. 
The Northwestern Greening will bear from eight to ten years 
after planting. 

Question: “Is there any difference between the Wealthy and 
the Peter, and which is the better of the two; which keeps the 
longest, and how long?” 

Mr. Elliot: There is only a very slight difference between the 
two apples, and there is a difference of opinion among the differ- 
ent growers as to which is the better of the two. Some claim 
that the Peter is a little hardier tree, but not so prolific as the 
Wealthy. The fruit is a little more highly colored, but the differ- 
ence could only be noted by an expert. Mr. Gideon told me the 
Peter would keep longer than the Wealthy. 

Question: ‘What is the reason our apple trees are loaded with 
blossoms but do not bear fruit?” 

Mr. Elliot: There is the Peerless and the Uranda; the Peer- 
less is an apple that is not adapted to all soils and locations for 
bearing, but we have a great many instances where the Peerless is 
a first class bearing apple. Mr. Blair, of St. Charles, has recom- 
mended the Peerless as being the best bearing apple he has. There 
are very few people in our section of the country at Minnetonka 
that are recommending the Peerless apple. Once in a while there 
seems to be a location where the tree does remarkably well, but 
as a usual thing it is a shy bearer. The Uranda I am not acquaint- 
ed with. There is sometimes a failure to properly fertilize an apple. 
I could name several varieties that are situated that way, and the 
better way is instead of planting trees in solid blocks to mix the 
varieties, 
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PROF. A. T. ERWIN, 
AMES, IA. 

The subject of this sketch has recently been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of horticulture at the lowa State Agricultural 
College and Experiment Station, with Prof. S. A. Beach, late of 
New York, as head of the department of horticulture. Prof. Erwin, 
who is at this time thirty years of age and has had an experience 
covering practically all of his life either in the practice or the study 
of horticulture, is especially well fitted for the position to which 
he is now called. The early years of his life were spent on a fruit 
and dairy farm in central Missouri. Later he graduated in botany 
at the Shaw School of Botany, in connection with the botanical 
gardens at St. Louis, Mo. After his graduation he was for some 
time under Dr. C. Whitten, at the Missouri State University, spe- 


Prof. A. T Erwin, Horticulturist, Ames, Iowa. 

cializing in horticulture. Following this, for a year he was em- 
ployed by the landscape firm of Fred Omstead & Co. as local super- 
intendent of the planting work being done by that firm at St. Louis. 
In 1902 Prof. Erwin took a course in post-graduate work under 
Prof. Craig for Master’s Degree in Horticulture’at the Iowa State 
College, and immediately after securing the degree received ap- 
pointment as assistant in horticulture in that institution. The year 
following he was elected assistant professor of horticulture. Since 
the resignation of Prof. H. C. Price, who left about a year ago to 
become dean of agriculture at the Ohio State University, Prof. 
Erwin has been acting head of the horticultural department at the 
Iowa Agricultural College. 

Those of our members in attendance at the 1904 annual meet- 
ing of our society will recall the presence of Prof. Erwin with 
us and the thoughtful paper which he presented on that occasion, 
to be found in the July number of that year’s issue. 
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FRUIT NOTES FROM MINNEISKA. 


Four years ago when I purchased my farm I concluded to de- 
vote part of our time to berries and orchard. We planted of straw- 
berries the Lovett, Warfield and Parker Earle, from Michigan. The 
Warfield and Lovett did splendidly, but Parker Earle was not fitted 
for us. Plants grew vigorous the first season and blossomed well the 
next season, but got blighted just before ripening, and the berries 
mostly dried up, and those that got ripe grew so close to the ground 
that it was impossible to protect them from soiling. Another kind 
from a neighboring nursery, the Bederwood, was an early and 
abundant bearer, but the berry on account of its flat base kept the 
rain too much and fully one-half rotted last year. Corsica, a new 
berry from New York, was also subject to rot though not as much 
as Bederwood. Very big size, not so acid as others and drier, not 
much call from consumers, who don’t like the berry one inch across 
or over. 

Of raspberries we have Shaffer, Columbia and Everbearing, all 
of them bearing very well, only Columbia needs winter protection 
the most, but they have big, solid, purple berries up to September, 
and where canes freeze down the shoots coming out in the spans 
bear the same season. 

Of apples we planted different kinds recommended in this wate? 
of which Wealthy, Longfield, Anisim and a few others showed their 
good will. One Patten’s Greening bore abundantly, but apples 
proved to be very poor keepers. A Bismarck apple, (a remnant of 
six trees), which it was promised would bear the first year has not 
blossomed yet. 

My apple trees are planted on a north side hill and most of them 
are healthy looking. The soil is a gravelly loam so exhausted that 
neither oats nor beans would grow profitably because the good soil 
is all washed away. Blight has not appeared in this orchard, al- 
though some of the trees planted at the foot of this site, where the 
soil is rich, have blighted badly. It seems to me trees on depleted 
soil grow slower and are healthier. I believe our northern side hills 
along the Mississippi river could be converted into valuable or- 
chards, when the shipping facilities are handy or convenient. What 
can be done on these worthless side hills Mr. Yahnke of Winona ha$ 
illustrated in practice, since he has an orchard on a side hill which 
is a great success and a source of good income. His trees look as 


healthy and thrifty as any I have seen. 
HENRY HUSSER, 
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ESTIMATING DAMAGES FOR INJURED SHADE TREES. 
. c 
Prof. S. B. Green, St. Anthony Park. 


It is quite a difficult matter to determine the value of shade trees. 
There have been, however, many court decisions rendered on this 
subject. The amount of damages of course would depend largely 
upon the size of the trees, their kind and place, and also greatly 
upon the appreciation of the jury in such matters. 

It is customary in Massachusetts where electric lines have to 
take trees along their right of way for them to pay $10 to $15 each 
for large trees that they remove. But where the trees are es- 
pecially valuable they have paid from $200 to $300 for a single 
tree. In the case of small trees I presume it would be fair to 
count the value of the tree and the labor of planting, to which 
should be added $1.00 or $2.00 for each year’s growth. 

A recent case of award of damages for this kind of injury 
was had at Kansas City, Mo., where Mrs. Ella S. Betz was awarded 
$200 against the Kansas City Telephone Co., whose employes 
had cut the top out of one of her shade trees. In this case the 
tree was a fine poplar about six inches in diameter, and it inter- 
fered with the stringing of the telephone wires. 


A ST. LOUIS IMPROVEMENT PLAN. 


The St. Louis improvement league for the past two years has 
been offering prizes amounting to $100 in cash for the -back yards 
showing the greatest improvement along the right of way of the 
Suburban railway. In doing this, the league has had in mind the 
ultimate making of this right of way one of the picturesque park 
places in the city. Carrying out this idea, the committee has pre- 
pared suggested plans as to how this scheme might be carried out. ” 
One of the greatest strides toward securing this parkway will be 
for the alleys to be narrowed and the fences and sheds supplanted by 
hedges or trailing vines. - In awarding the prizes the view of the 


contestant’s yard from the right of way determined whether he 
would be entitled to a prize. All the improvements had to be made 
during the past summer. The league hopes that property owners 
will become interested in making this section, which is now an eye- 
sore, one of the most beautiful landscapes in this country. In the 
detailed plan, as suggested by the league, the alley, including the 
railway right of way, which is at present sixty-four feet wide, the 
alleys on each side of the car tracks being from twenty to twenty- 
five feet in width—it is proposed to narrow down to about twelve 
feet, leaving a grass plot on each side of the car tracks, to be 
beautified with low shrubbery, flowers and grass. 
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DELEGATE FROM THE IowA SocieTy.—Mr. Eugene Secor, of Forest City, 
Iowa, is to represent the Iowa State Society at our annual meeting. As he 
has been with us before and many of us have the pleasure of a personal ac- 
quaintance, it will be doubly agreeable to have him with us. Mr. Secor is a 
member of the board of directors of that society. 


DELEGATE TO NORTHEASTERN IOWA HORTICULTURAL MEETING.—Mr. A. 
W. Massee, of Albert Lea, will attend the coming annual meeting of the 
Northeastern Iowa Horticultural Society as the representative of our society. 
The meeting is to be held at Charles City, Iowa, at a date yet to be announced. 
Heretofore they have been meeting the third week in December, but a 
change of date is probable. Mr. Massee is president of the Southern Minne- 
sota society. (Changed to Nov. 20, 21 and 22.) 


ANNUAL MEETING OPENS 9:45, TUESDAY, DEC. 4TH—and that ought to see 
every member who can possibly attend in his seat when the gavel announces 
the moment of opening, which will be 9:45 and not 9:46, as some might think. 
Promptness is one of the virtues of the horticulturist. Will you be there and 
on time? There will be some hundreds of people in the hall when the meet- 
ing opens, we believe, and we want it to include every earnest and interested 
member ot the society. 


DELEGATE FROM THE SOUTH DAKOTA SOcIETY.—Mr. N, O. P. Syno- 
ground, of Groton, S. D., president of the South Dakota horticultural society, 
is to represent that association at our coming annual meeting. We regret 
very much that Prof. Hansen, Sec’y. of the S. D. society, will not be with us 
on that occasion, as he has been now for so many years. His stay in Europe 
is being prolonged, and no one whom we can reach seems to be in a position 
to tell us when he will return. 


‘STUDY THE PROGRAM,—It will pay you well to do this. If you can’t be 
present at all of the sessions, you will know then what topics you want to hear 
and what particular features you can least do without. But we believe that its 
study will do more than that, in showing you the necessity of being present 
at every session of the meeting. Theconstant play of thought and variety of 
topics from session to session will prevent any tiresome sameness. Variety 
. and spice is the order of the annual lay-out. 


FIGHTING PEAR BLIGHT.— Prof. M. B. Waite, the expert of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on pear blight, we understand, is organizing a special 
force of five to seven trained officials of the department to spend some time in 
California this winter studying and experimenting with pear blight. As with 
us this means ‘‘apple’’ blight, we are certainly equally interested with the 
California fruit growers as to the results of these researches, which will be 
reported upon from time to time as they come to our notice. 
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HELP OUT THE FRUIT SHOW.—This means at the annual meeting. We 
believe there will be the biggest display this year ever made, notwithstanding 
the comparatively poor apple crop this season. Bring something—whatever 
you have saved for this purpose or may have on hand—especially if there are 
any seedlings on your place or in your neighborhood, be sure and get them out 
to the m-eting. There are lots of fairly good seedlings in the state yet that 
have never been shown at the annual meeting, we are sure, 


BRING YOUR NEIGHBORS TO THE MEETING.—Of course you are planning 
to attend the annual meeting of the society this year and bring the good wife 
also. Why not give your neighbors and friends the opportunity to enjoy the 
same treat? They can come for one and one-third fare for the round trip and 
take advantage of the special hotel rates at the Burnswick if they want to stay 
there. There is surely something in our program that will interest every one, 
It isa very comprehensive one, covering a large field. Show your program 
to your neighbors or give it away where it will do good, as you already havea 
copy in this number of the Horticulturist and can get another at the meeting. 


MAKING THE WEALTHY APPLE STEM TOUGHER.—Ouestion: Is there any 
fertilizer that can be applied to the soil in the Wea thy orchard that would 
likely result in making the Wealthy apple adhere more strongly to the tree, 
its weakness in this direction being a serious fault? Answer: ‘‘I believe that 
an application of the potash fertilizer would prove valuable in imparting 
greater toughness to the Wealthy apple tree. Of course this could be told 
only through actual trials. In case any of your members desire to experiment 
along this line, it is possible that our station may have some fertilizer to dis- 
tribute next spring.’’ Harry Snyder, professor of chemistry, State Agricultural 
College, St. Anthony Park. 


WHAT IS THE ‘‘MINNETONKA’’ APPLE?—A recent letter from C. W. 
Gurney, of the Yankton, South Lakota, Nursery, says ‘‘I see that some of the 
Minnesota nurserymen are advertising the Minnetonka apple. I have 
corresponded with some of them and find they heard of it through L. L. 
May & Co. and got thestock from trees of this variety or pretended variety that 
they have sent out. Some years ago I did the same thing and after a few 
years my Minnetonka turned out to be Longfield. If there is such an apple 
it should be taken up and discussed by your society, and if there is not it 
should be so stated in your reports. Prof. Hansen writes me that there is no 
apple of that name, and I feel sure he is right.’’ Is there such an apple? 


A HORTICULTURAL PARLOR AT THE BURNSWICK.—A commodious parlor 
has been engaged in the Burnswick Hotel, the headquarters of the society this 
year. It is at the head of the first flight of stairs and directly adjoining the 
the elevator. You will see a sign on the door which says ‘Welcome, Horti- 
culturist’’ That means you. On the center table will be found suitable 
horticultural literature and plenty of comfortable chairs will be about the 
the room, making this a welcoms place for such hours as you are at the hotel 
and not otherwise engaged. The room overflows into the spacious hall and 
hotel parlor adjoining, which are well seated also. It will be open on Monday 
evening, Dec. 31, and thereafter until Saturday morning, and we hope you 
will use it to the utmost. 
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TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


In the absence of the president, Mr. Clarence Wedge, the 
thirty-ninth annual meeting was called to order by Prof. Samuel, 
B. Green, in the auditorium of the First Unitarian church, Min- 
neapolis, at ten o’clock in the morning. 

An opening song was rendered by Miss Yreda Mulkowski, 
and the invocation was offered by Rev. C. S. Harrison, of York, 
Neb. ; 

The Chairman: It is very much to be regretted that our 
president is unable to be with us this morning, but we expect him 
to be here tomorrow. The first number on the program is the 
president’s address, which I have been asked to read to you in the 
absence of President Wedge. 

Prof. Green then read the “President’s Address,” by Mr. 
Clarence Wedge, of Albert Lea. (See index.) 

The Chairman: This is the address of Mr. Wedge, the pres- 
ident of the society. I do not think there will be time to discuss 
the recommendations made in the address, unless there are some 
very short remarks that some one might wish to make, but in the 
regular course of business the address will be referred to a com- 
mittee on the president’s address, as has always been customary. 

The general subject this morning is that of “Small Fruits,” 
and the first number deals with the farmer’s strawberry bed, by Mr. 
‘Cashman. ; 

Mr. M. R. Cashman, of Owatonna, then read a paper on the 
subject of “The Farmer’s Strawberry Bed.” (See index.) 

The Chairman: The next paper is right along this same line, 
treating of the cultivation of the strawberry in a certain section 
of the state, and I will call upon Mr. Westman to read his paper 
before we take up the discussion. | 

Mr. H. G. Westman, of Sandstone, presented a paper enti- 
tled “Strawberry Culture in the Pine Regions of Minnesota.’ 
(See index.) 

Discussion. 

Prof. N. E. Hansen, of Brookings, S. D., then addressed the 
society on the subject of “Breeding Hardy Strawberries and 
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Raspberries.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: I think we have given this subject about all 
the time we can spare, and I will now call for the paper by Mr. 
Haggard, who will speak about the commercial growing of rasp- 
berries. 

Mr. Henry Haggard, of Excelsior, then read a paper on the 
subject of “The Commercial Raspberry Field.” (See index.) 

The Chairman: The next number on the program is a pa- 
per by Mr. Geo. S. Grimes, and in this he takes up the subject 
of blackberry culture in a small garden. 

Mr. Geo. S. Grimes, Minneapolis, then spoke briefly on the 
subject of “Blackberries and Other Fruits in the Suburban Gar- 
den.) (Seen index.) 

Discussion. 

The chairman then announced the following committees: 

Credentials.—C.: E. Older, R. A. Wright, Preston McCulley. 

_ President’s Address—Dewain Cook, W. L. Taylor, Le Roy 
Cady. 

Obituaries.—L. R. Moyer, O. F. Brand, A. K. Bush. 

Final Resolutions—T. T. Bacheller, M. R. Cashman, H. 
Haggard. : 

Award of Premiums: 

Flowers.—Mrs. Jennie Stager.. 

Grapes.—A. Brackett. 

Cold storage apples.—G. W. Strand. 

Apples, not cold storage.—J. P. Andrews. 

Apple collections—Chas. F. Gardner. 

Pecks of Apples.—Thos. E. Cashman. 

Seedling Apples—Wyman Elliot, Prof. N. E. Hansen. 

The-Chairman: There is a resolution relative to an amend- 
ment to the state constitution asked for by the market gardeners 
regarding the selling of their produce in the cities, that was to be 


brought before society. Is there any one here to present that 
resolution 7 
Hon. ‘S. A. Stockwell: I have that resolution and will pre- 


sent it now if it is in order. 

The Chairman: You can present it at this time. 

Mr. Stockwell then submitted the following resolution and 
moved its adoption: 

Whereas, the market gardeners and farmers of Minnesota 
are prevented from peddling their produce in the larger cities, ow- 
ing to unjust laws that have been enacted, largely through the 
influence of retailers of garden produce, and 

Whereas, the right to peddle their produce has been a priv- 
ilege that has been enjoyed by the market gardeners and farmers 
of the state of Minnesota ever since the state was settled, and it 
is a privilege that should inhere in them for their interests and for 
the interests of the consumers, and 
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Whereas, we believe that any combination of retailers which 
strives to prevent the market gardeners and farmers from peddling 
their produce in various cities is an illegal combination in re- 
straint of trade, therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Minnesota State Horticultural Society, in 
convention assembled, 

First, that we are opposed to all laws which prevent produc- 
ers from peddling their produce. 

Second, that we heartily approve the amendment to the state 
constitution, passed by the last state legislature, the purpose of 
which is to permit market gardeners and farmers to peddle their 
produce if they so desire, and we hope the amendment may pass 
when submitted to the people. . 

The Chairman: The matter is now before you. Is there 
anything to be said on the subject? It is a very vital matter to 
market gardeners. This matter was discussed very thoroughly at 
the last session of the legislature, and the legislature passed an 
amendment to the constitution which will be submitted to the people 
at the next election. It was found out of the question to pass any 
law that would effectually remedy this trouble, so it has been un- 
dertaken by means of an amendment to the constitution of the 
state. 

Mr. Stockwell: This resolution ought to be passed unan- 
imously, and then not only every member of this society, but every 
honest, single hearted man in this state, ought to do everything 
he can to secure the passage of this amendment. It is about time 
that the inalienable right of man to sell what he produces was made 
secure in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth. A hand- 
ful of grocers get together and proceed to abridge the right of a 
citizen to do with his own what he pleases, and we ought to do 
everything we can in the interest of fair play to secure the pas- 
sage of this amendment. (Applause. ) 

The Chairman: The chair knows of a small town in Minne- 
sota where they have provided a penalty for selling meat. I think 
' the fine is $10 a day, and the chairman of the town board that 
passed the thing was a butcher and practically controlled the sit- 
uation. We want to fix it so that kind of thing will not hold at 
all. 

The motion, properly seconded, was then put to a vote and 
prevailed unanimously. 

On motion of Mr. Taylor the meeting adjourned until 1:30 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order at 1:30 P. M. by the chair- 
man, Prof. S. B. Green. . 

The first number on the program was “Free Parliament Hour,” 
led by Mr. A. K. Bush. (See index.) 

The Chairman: If that is all there is on this subject we will 
call on the committee on credentials to report. 
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Mr. C. E. Older, chairman of the committee on credentials, 
submitted a report showing the following gentlemen present with 
proper credentials as delegates from state and auxiliary organiza- 
tions: Wisconsin, Geo. J. Kellogg; Iowa, C. F. Gardner ; South 
Dakota, M. J. DeWolf, Geo. H. W hiting, Prof. N. E. Hansen; 
Nebraska, Rev.C...E; Harrison ; Kandiyohi Auxiliary, John W ick- 
lund; Western Canada, Wm. G. Scott, Winnipeg. 

The Chairman: At this time I shall take pleasure in intro- 
ducing to the society the delegates and visitors who have been 
referred to in the report of the committeee on credentials. I shall 
call upon them to appear before the society so we may know what 


they look like, and we shall ask them for a few words of greeting. 


1 will first call upon Mr. Chas. F. Gardner, of Iowa, who is usually 
present at our meetings, and whom we are always very glad to 
welcome. 

Mr. C. F. Gardner (Iowa): Mr. President, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: It always does me good to come up here and meet with 
the Minnesota horticulturists. I first commenced attending these 
meetings the year the society met at Lake City. I have attended 
every meeting since with the exception of two, when I was absent 
from this part of the country, being in New Mexico. I could not 
get up here very well at that time. I was somewhat amused when 
I was on my way up here from Iowa yesterday. I met a gen- 
tleman on the train who lives here in Minneapolis. In some way 
he found out that I was interested in the nursery business. He 


wanted to know why evergreens could not be grown in Minneapo-_ 


lis. I said to him: “I can show you as nice evergreens as you 
ever saw in your life right in Minneapolis.” He said he would 
like to know where they were. I told him of some five or six 
places, and I spoke to him about the agricultural school between 
here and St. Paul, and I told him he ought to see Prof. Green’s 
grounds and see if it didn’t look as though evergeens grew here. 
I then asked him if he ever attended a meeting of the Minnesota 
horticultural society. He said he had not, and I told him I wanted 
him to attend this meeting, and he would learn a whole lot that he 
didn’t know before. That man lives right here in Minneapolis. 
He did know there was such a society.as this, but he never attended 
any of the meetings. I told him he had better come over to the 
First Unitarian Church, go down in the basement and see what 
those people are doing, and I hope that man will come here and 
have his eyes opened. I could talk four or five hours on some of 
these subjects when I get started, but I will only say I am glad 
to be here and know I shall enjoy the meeting. 

The Chairman: We are always glad to hear from our rena 
Gardner. Now, next I want to call on Mr. Wicklund. Mr. Wick- 
lund is from this state and represents the Willmar Horticultural 
Society, which is an auxiliary of this society. 

Mr. John Wicklund: Mr. President and Gentlemen: I feel 
very happy to be here today. It is the first time I have ever at- 
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tended any of these meetings, but I can say, with the gentleman 
who has just spoken, that I have belonged to the society for a 
good many years, but never attended any of the meetings. I have 
learned a good many things from this society. I receive the re- 
ports and read them year after year. Those reports are filled with 
the experiences of members, and I have learned a great many 
things by reading those reports. I am following this business only 
in a small way, I have a small orchard, but I am very well satisfied 
with what I am getting out of it. We have organized a local so- 
ciety in Kandiyohi county, and I was elected delegate by that 
society to this meeting. Our report was sent to Secretary Latham, 
‘so I suppose it will be published, and it will not be necessary for 
me to say anything further along that line. As I say, we have 
organized a local society, and it looks as though we were going 
to make a success of it. I shall try to learn from the older mem- 
bers who have been engaged in the business for many years how they 
best succeed in the growing of small fruits and apples. I do not 
wish to take up any more of your time, and I wish to thank you 
for your kindness. 

The Chairman: Over across the border from the United 
States—and you don’t see any border line up there, it looks just 
like Minnesota—they have a lot of wideawake people, and they 
have offered us many inducements to come across that border and 
have taken away a good many of our Minnesota people. They 
have an excellent horticultural society there, and one member, Mr. 
Wm. G. Scott, has kept close watch of us, and whenever any of us 
have strayed up there he has taken us in and given us the best 
care, and I am one of them. It gives me great pleasure to call 
upon Mr. Scott to speak a word of greeting for the great country 
north of us. 


Mr. Wm. G. Scott (Winnipeg): I wish to thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for the kind words of greeting you have just expressed. 
I do not want to boast in view of your large membership. While: 
we concede you that large membership, we do not want you to 
lose sight of the fact that we cover so much territory that we are 
scarcely able to find it. Our society is not large, about 150 mem- 
bers, but we are pioneers in the work. We are proceeding along 
the same line with yourselves, and while we cannot hope to show 
the results for a good many years that you show I want you to get 
over the idea that we are frozen up a good many months during 
the year. In October this year when we were picking our apples 
and gathering fresh flower blosssoms, we read about your blizzard, 
and ten days ago when you had that terrific blizzard of snow I was 
at my place covering my strawberry bed. I do not want you to 
think that we are in a land of everlasting snow. We are not, by 
any means. I do tot wish to take up any more of your time. I 
could tell you some of the experiences of our fruit growers and 
many other things that might be of interest to you, but I only wish 
to thank you for the kind reception you have given me. While 
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we have a very good society up there, we do not expect to out- 
number you, at least not as long as you have your able secretary. 

The Chairman: It is:no wonder they draw the Minnesota 
and Iowa people over there. We do not wonder at it. The next 
delegate is Rev. C. S. Harrison, of Nebraska, who is with us this 
year for the third or fourth time. I think, however, he went over 
to the school of agriculture to speak, and I doubt whether he has 
returned. I want to call upon Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: he is an old 
personal friend of mine and has been attending the meetings of this 
society for years. We would hardly feel as though we had a so- 
ciety if we did not have him with us. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg (‘Wis.): I wanted you to hear from me 
this morning on the strawberry question, but you did not have 
your question box ready. I was on my way to the coast, but your 
secretary kidnaped me and held me over. After I saw the program, 
I could not help staying. It is so chock full that there is hardly a 
chance for an outsider to get in a word edgewise. Perhaps I shall 
use more time than I am entitled to, but I want to give you the 
greetings from Wisconsin. We expected to have our other dele- 
gate, Prof. Sandsten, with us this morning, and also our friend 
Philips, whom you all know, and I presume they will be along 
later. I could not get by without stopping over. I had forgotten 
about the convention until Philips wrote me last week and said he 
would be here Monday night. I had a little experience in over- 
hauling the Wausau orchard of ten acres and writing up its records, 
and if there is a chance for a five minute paper anywhere on the 
program I will describe that orchard to you. It lies about east of 
Lake City, and is of a good deal of interest to you Minnesota peo- 
ple. We have eighty-one varieties there: a good many of them are 
‘good, and a good many are good for nothing. This is all I have to 
say at this time, but you are going to hear from me later. 

The Chairman: We are glad to hear from Mr. Kellogg, and 
we hope he and the rest of you will take part in the discussions just 
the same as though you were at home. 

We have with us several delegates from South Dakota, on 
whom I am going to call. The first is Mr. DeWolf, the president 
of the South Dakota society. [ want Mr. DeWolf to come forward 
and let us see what he looks like. 

Mr. M. J. DeWolf (S. D.): This is the first time that I have 
met with your society, but I am glad to be here. I was very much 
interested in the proceedings I heard from ten until noon this 
morning, and I presume the rest of the sessions will be of equal 
interest and value. I am not much of a public speaker, and I trust 
you will excuse me if I say nothing more at this time. 

The Chairman: We are glad to hear from Mr. DeWolf. 

Nurserymen are always good talkers, that is the reason they 
are business men, and if they talk we get.a speech. Now we are 
going to get a speech from the next South Dakota man, Mr. Whit- 


ing. 
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Mr. Geo. H. Whiting (S. D.): The first thing I have to do 
is to take issue with Prof. Green’s statement that all nurserymen are 
talkers. They talk on paper usually. I am very glad to be with 
you. I am always glad to meet Minnesota people. I spent the 
happiest days of my life in Minnesota, where I lived for twenty 
years, in Mower county, and when I get back to this society I ap- 
preciate the meetings, and it brings back to my mind the old times. 
There seems to be a spirit of good fellowship and cheer about 
Msnnesota people. They are all pushers and workers, and I pre- 
sume that is the reason that this is the strongest horticultural so- 
ciety in the world at the present time. It is conceded to be the best 
society in the United States, and while we think we have the best 
model in South Dakota, you outstrip us in numbers. I think we 
are now going to do something. We do not boast of what we 
have done, but of what we are going to do. We have a great state 
with great possibilities before us, and we are getting a lot of in- 
formation from you people that is going to be of the greatest 
benefit to us in our work. We feel very grateful to you for afford- 
ing us the opportunity of gaining this information. I will not 
take up any more of your time, simply to thank you for your kind 
reception and to say that I am always glad to be with you. 

The Chairman: We will now proceed with the program of 
the afternoon. The first number is by Mr. Taylor. The general 
subject treats of “The Nurseryman and His Customers,’ and Mr. 
Taylor is going to start it by telling of the advantages of planting 
home grown stock. 

Mr. 'W. L. Taylor, of Howard Lake, ties read a paper upon 
“The Advantage to the Minnesotan of Planting Home Grown 
Nursery Stock.” (See index.) Discussion. 

The Chairman: We have given all the time we can spare to 
this question. We will now pass to the next subject, and Mr. 
Mitchell will read a paper on the subject of wintering nursery 
stock that is delivered in the fall. 

Mr. D. M. Mitchell, of Owatonna, then read a paper on the 
subject of “W intering Nursery Stock Delivered in the Fall.” (See 
index. ) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: We will have to pass to the next paper. The 
next two papers being so similar we will discuss them together. 
The first is by Mr. Reid, of St. Paul. 

- “The Man’ Who Sells The Nursery Stock—from the Stand- 
point of His Employer,” was the subject of a paper presented by 
Mr. E. W. Reid, of St. Paul. (See index.) 

The Chairman: I think before we enter upon any discussion 
we had better have the next paper. This is a matter of a great 
deal of interest. I will call upon Mr. Babcock to read his paper. 

Mr. W. M. Babcock, of Minneapolis, then read a paper on 
“The Legal Relations of the Nurseryman, His Agent and the 
Customer.” (See index.) 
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Discussion. 

The Chairman: We will now take up the next subject on the 
program, which relates to rose culture, upon which Mr. Nordine 
has prepared a paper. 

Mr. John Nordine, of ‘Lake City, then read a paper treating 
of “Rose Propagation in the Minnesota Nursery.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: The next number on the program is a paper 
by Mr. Nutter on the subject of our native ornamental plants. 

“Native Ornamental Plants Valuable for Propagation,’ was 
the subject of the paper read by Mr. Frank H. Nutter, of Minne- 
apolis. (See index.) : 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: We have a paper here by Mr. Snyder, which 
I will ask Mr. Latham to read, as Mr. Snyder is not present—but 
he sent on his paper. 

Secretary Latham then read a paper prepared by Mr. C. E. 
Snyder, of Preston, on “The Man Who Sells the Nursery Stock 
—from His Own Standpoint.” (See index.) 

The Chairman: As we shall have a little time on our program 
I am going to call on Mr. Kellogg for that paper on the Wausau 
orchard. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg, of Wisconsin, then read a brief paper 
giving a description of the “Wausau Trial Orchard.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: We have the honor of again-having with us 
our distinguished friend from Wisconsin. I am very glad to see 
him here, as you all are. He has presented no credentials except 
his face, and that is enough. I am going to call on him as the 
delegate from Wisconsin, and we will recognize him as such, and 
IT want him to come to the platform and “whoop” it up for three or 
four minutes. 

Mr. A. J. Philips, (Wis.): Prof. Sandsten is the delegate 
from Wisconsin, and lots of people over there think the professor 
knows it all. 

The Chairman: Lots of people over here think the same way. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Philips: Mr. Kellogg -spoke of the Sweet Russet crab. 
They are top-worked in the north row. I will tell a story on the 
professor first. We had a meeting at La Crosse once, and I was 
looking over the professors. The professor was younger than 
Prof. Green, but no greener; it was Prof. Carlyle. We were walk- 
ing down the street together, and they were joking me that I did 
not know which was east and which was west. I told them I was 
somewhat like the professor. When the railroad was first built 
through Ohio it was announced that on a certain day the train 
would come through. There was a man back in the woods who 
had never seen the cars, and he had a wonderful idea of what the 
engineer was like. He thought an engineer must be a man like 
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Samson or Hercules, and he made up his mind to see the engineer 
and find out what he looked like. They walked eight miles to 
the station; they heard the whistle of the engine, and when it came 
in they walked right up to it. The engineer happened to be a little 
fellow, weighed about 120 pounds. The man who had come on 
purpose to see him and expected to find a wonderful looking man- 
looked at him from one side and another, he walked around him and 
looked at him up and down, and then he said to his companion, 
“Bill, it doesn’t take much of a man for an engineer after all.” 
That’s what I thought about the professors. (Laughter. ) 

I am very glad to be here; I am always glad to come to your 
meetings. I usually come at night; I come at night to save time 
and appearances. This time I came up in the day time, and I am 
glad to see you all. I am glad to see my old friend here. Kellogg 
has got a record we can all be proud of. At the first meeting 
organized in 1850, Kellogg was there. During the last year Stick- 
ney, Tuttle and: some of the others have gone, but Kellogg is still 
here and is about the only one left, ind we want to make him 
president of our society next year. He has worked for horticulture 
in Wisconsin since 1856. He has kept more strawberry records 
and weather records that we can look back to than any other man 
I know of. I hope he will live to come to our meetings for the 
next twenty years. I will not take up any more of your time, but 
I want to say that I am very glad to be here. 

The Chairman: We are always glad to have our friend Philips 
with us, and we can always depend on hearing words of cheer and 
expressions of good will from him. 

We have another paper on the program which I will call for 
now, and which is of a little different nature than the others. It is 
an illustrated subject giving views of a Minnesota nursery, by Mr. 
Roy Underwood. After the conclusion of these views we will con-_ 
sider ourselves adjourned. 

Mr. Roy Underwood then exhibited a large collection of slides 
showing many phases of nursery work, closing with a number of 
portraits of older members of the society, each picture being ap- 
propriately referred to or described. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by the chairman, Prof. Green, 
at nine o’clock. 

The Chairman: The first number on the program this morn- 
ing is the report of the secretary. 

“The Report of the Secretary * was then submitted by Mr. A. 
W. Latham. (See index.) 

The Chairman: I think the society has every reason to con- 
gratulate itself upon the condition reported to us by the secretary. 

The next report is that of the treasurer, Mr. Lyman. 
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Mr. A. B. Lyman, of Excelsior, presented the “Treasurers 
Report” for the past year. (See index.) 

The Chairman: We will now have the report of the executive 
board, of which Mr. Elliot is chairman. 

A brief “Report of the Executive Board’ was then pre- 
sented by Mr. Wyman Elliot, its chairman. (See index.) 

Mr. Elliot: Supplemental to this report I wish to say that it is 
not an easy matter to get an appropriation through our legislature 
at the present time, when there is a great demand for money for 
other institutions. They cut us down to $500, but said if we must 
have it to carry on our work they would consider our request at 
some future time. With the very efficient secretary we have the 
board has very little to do. I suppose I could have sat down and 
dictated four solid pages of typewritten matter, but that was not 
necessary. (Applause. ) 

The Chairman: The next on our program are the reports of 
vice-presidents. These are to be handed in at this time, and each 
vice-president is supposed to make a digest of his report and put 
it in a two minute talk. That means they will have to be boiled 
down very considerably in order to give us an idea of the work 
that has been. done. 

The following vice-presidents then submitted reports: 

Mr. J. F. Benjamin, Hutchinson, Third Congressional  dis- 
EriGhinn ( oee index. ) 

Mr. J. O. Weld, Fifth Congressional district. (See index.) 

Mr. W. H. Eddy, Howard Lake, Sixth Congressional district. 
(See index.) 

Mr. G. A. Anderson, Renville, Seventh Congressional district. 
(See index.) | 

Mr. F. B. McLeran, Wrenshall, Eighth Congressional district. 
(See “andex:) 

Mr. W. J. Tingley, Withrow, Fourth Congressional district. 
(See index.) 

The Chairman: This concludes the reports of vice-presi- 
dents so far as they are present. The next will be the reports of 
superintendents of trial stations. 

The following superintendents submitted reports of their re- 
spective trial stations: 

Mr. T. E. Cashman, Owatonna station. (See index.) 

The Chairman: I want to say that Mr. Cashman is carrying on 
the work started by Mr. Dartt in a very sensible and satisfactory 
way. 

Mr. Dewain Cook, Windom station. (See index.) 

Mr. A. B. Lyman, Excelsior station. (See index.) Discus- 
sion. 

Judge L. R. Moyer, Montevideo station. (See index.) 

Mrs. Jennie Stager, Sauk Rapids station. (See index.) 

Mr. F. J. Cowles, West Concord station. (See index.) 
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Mr. F. B. McLeran, Wrenshall station. (See index. Dis- 
cussion. 

The Chairman: We have a little more time on our program 
than we expected to have if you wish to have any further discus- 
sion. If not we will take up the reports of local societies. I will 
first call on the Southern Minnesota society. 

Mr. A. W. Massee, of Albert Lea, the president, submitted a 
report in behalf of the Southern Minnesota Hortictltural Society. 
(See index.) 

Mr. Massee: Our society has thirty-three members, and we 
hold our meeting in January. 

The Chairman: We will next have the report of the Willmar 
Horticultural Society if there is any one here to represent it. 

John Wicklund: I will not take up much time, but I will only state 
that our society: was organized last year, and we are greatly in hopes 
that it will be a success in the future. We are trying to improve both 
in fruit and in the growing of shrubbery. The report I made is 
left with the secretary and will be published, so I will say nothing 
about that part of it. My own observation is that fruit of various 
kinds, and apples such as the Wealthy, Duchess and Hibernal, and 
also the Okabena, did very well. Some of the crabs were quite 
badly affected with scab. Plums were not a good crop this year 
according to my observation. The plum rot seems to have affected 
plums to quite a considerable extent. J cannot explain what the 
cause is, but I would like to know what the remedy might be. As 
far as other fruits, such as gooseberries, currants and raspberries 
are concerned, as a rule they did very well. I am trying an experi- 
ment with grafts from Sweden, and I have written Secretary La- 
tham in regard to that. I had eight different kinds of grafts last 
spring, and three of them bore fruit this past summer, being top- 
grafted on the Hibernal. So I have specimens of three different 
kinds .of that Swedish apple, but what they are going to do in 
the future I am not ready to say. The trees that bore fruit this 
summer produced summer apples, but I have what they claim to be 
in the old country a winter apple, and I hope to be able to report 
on the winter varieties later. I understand that what we want is a 
winter apple instead of a summer apple, of which we have plenty 
now. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor: I had the opportunity of attending the 
Willmar street fair. They had one booth devoted to horticulture, 
and the horticultural society was well represented. They were 
giving away those little fruit lists and were doing an immense 
amount of good. I am sorry Mr. Wicklund was too modest to 
speak about that. 

The Chairman: We come now to a subject that will interest 
every apple grower, the subject of blight in the apple orchard. 
There are two papers to be read on this subject, and we will have 
both of them read and have the discussion follow. Mr. Dewain 
Cook has the first paper on the subject. 
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Mr. Dewain Cook, of Jeffers, treated the subject of “Blight 
in the Apple Orchard and How to Reduce it to a Minimum.” (See 
index. ) 

“My Success in Checking Blight,’ was the subject of a paper 
presented by Mr. C. W. Spickerman, of Excelsior. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: I will say that we might sit here and dis- 
cuss this subject till tomorrow morning and perhaps not get nearer 
together than we are now. I want to say that we are very glad 
to welcome Prof. Sandsten as a delegate to our meeting, and hope 
he will take a free part in the discussions on the various subjects 
as they come up. 

I wish also to say that on Thursday afternoon, at the meeting 
of the Forestry Association, Mr. Geo. H. Maxwell, the chairman of 
the executive committee of the National Irrigation Association, 
will deliver an address. Mr. Maxwell is one of the best orators I 
ever heard. We got him to come up here from Chicago to address 
this meeting on matters of deep interest to us all. I hope you will 
greet him w vith a large attendance. 

I notice that Mr. Randall, the secretary of the State Agricul- 
tural Association is in the room, and as lie has not been able to meet 
with us for several years I am going to call on him for a few words 
at this time. 

Mr. E. W. Randall: Mr. President and Members of the State 
Horticultural Society: As many of you know, the International 
Live Stock Show and the annual meetings of the various breeders’ 
associations usually convene in Chicago during this week, and it 1s 
necessary for me to attend those meetings, and that is the reason I 
have not been with you for several years. This year the time was 
set two weeks later, and I therefore have the good fortune to be 
at home. 

I supposed I could come quietly into the meeting and sit here 
without being called upon to speak to you. I have no set address 
to make, but I would like to call your attention to the next meeting 
of the state agricultural society, in which you are all interested. 
That convention will be held on the 9th, toth and 11th of January 
in this city. This society is entitled to three delegates. I hope you 
will elect them during this session. The state forestry association 
which meets with you is also entitled to three delegates. The state 
beekeepers’ association is also entitled to three delegates. I hope 
delegates will be selected so that this society, the forestry asso- 
ciation and the beekeepers’ association may be represented in that 
meeting and exercise their privileges in accordance with the con- 
stitution. 

I am sure you all feel that the work of the state agricultural so- 
ciety in the conduct of the state fair is important. Your society 
makes excellent exhibits every year, and I believe they are very 
beneficial. When you show at the state fair the best products of 
your orchards, you attract attention and increase the interest in 
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horticulture. I am thoroughly convinced that the state fair is use- 
ful to you as well as others in the state, and we are glad to have you 
there in numbers each year. Again | wish to remind you that 
you should exercise your privilege today in selecting delegates to 
attend the annual meeting. I thank you. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: It is always pleasant to have something on 
the program a little out of the ordinary, something that affords a 
change from the usual routine, and I am going to call on Mr. 
Leach to speak about growing peaches. . 

Mr. A. D. Leach, of Excelsior, in a paper then discussed the 
question “Can Peaches Be Grown in Minnesota With Profit?” (See 
index. ) 

The Chairman: This is a very delightful paper, presented in a 
very delightful way and by a very delightful gentleman. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

On motion of Mr. Cook the meeting adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 1:30 by the chairman, Prof. 
Green. 

The President: Gentlemen, the first item on our program 
this afternoon is the report of the committee on fruit list. Mr. 
Andrews is chairman of that committee, and I will ask him to read 
his report. 

Mr. J. P. Andrews, chairman, then submitted the “Report of 
the Committee on Fruit List.” (See index.) 

A motion by Capt. A. H. Reed to add the Northwestern Green- 
ing to the list of the “first degree of hardiness” was lost. 

On motion of Mr. W. L. Taylor, the Okabena was unanimously 
placed in the list of “first degree of hardiness.” . 

A motion by Judge Moyer to add the Peerless to the list of 
“first degree of hardiness” was lost. 

A motion by Mr. O. F. Brand to add the Estalline and Itasca 
to the list recommended for “commercial planting” was lost. 

On motion of Mr. Dewain Cook the report was adopted as 
amended. 

The Chairman: The next item is the report of the committee 
on ornamental list. Mr. Hobart is not present, and I will call on 
Mr. Loring. 

Mr. C. M. Loring, on behalf of the committee, then presented 
a report on the “Ornamental List.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: The next number on our program is the 
“Chop Talk,” which has come to be a feature of our annual meet- 
ings. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot, of Minneapolis, then devoted some time to 
the discussion of various subjects under the general title of “Chop 
Talk No. 4.” (See index.) 
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The Chairman: We will next have a paper by Mr. Kenney. 
This is a subject in which all apple growers are interested, and I 
think Mr. Kenney can give us some information from his experi- 
ence that will be most valuable. 

Mr. Seth H. Kenney, of Waterville, then read a paper en- 
titled, ‘“Lessons from Experience in Top Grafting.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: It is time to draw this discussion to a close, 
and we will now turn over the meeting to the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY—JOINT SESSION. 

The joint session of the Woman’s Auxiliary was called to 
order by the president, Miss Emma V. White, at three o’clock, Miss 
White extending the ‘‘President’s Greeting” to the assembly. (See 
index. ) 

The “Secretary’s Report” was then submitted by Mrs. Anna B. 
Underwood, of Lake City. (See index.) 

The President: Some excellent work has been done during 
the past year in encouraging the young people in the work of plant- 
ing not only flowers but what we might call the more practical 
things in horticulture, and as nurserymen you will be glad to know 
that this work is being considered in our schools. A report of 
this work of “Horticulture in the Schools” will be presented by 
Mrs. W. T. McMurran, of St. Paul. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The President: In Minneapolis there have been things done 
this summer, and at one of our suburbs at Lake Harriet they have 
an association that has done a great deal in beautifying the 
surroundings of that little community. Mrs. Nelson will tell us 
what they accomplished. 

“An Association as an Incentive to the Improvement of Home 
Grounds.’”’ Mrs. Milton O. Nelson, Minneapolis. (See index.) 
Discussion. 

The President: I will call on Mrs. Underwood, who will 
speak somewhat along the line of the last two papers. 

Mrs. J. M. Underwood, of Lake City, then read a paper on the 
subject of “One Season’s Work with Children and Flowers.” 
(See index.) 

Mr. S. M. Owen: I feel disposed to make some remarks, but 
I would prefer to hear the other paper read. I feel there is not 
enough attention paid to this subject, and I want to give some 
* reasons why, and if this other paper is read I can refer to all of 
them. 

The President: The next and the last paper on the program 
will be presented by Mrs. La Penotierre. 

Mrs. E. M. La Penotierre, of Minneapolis, then spoke of “The 
Study Club and Its Advantages for Busy Women.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary was then declared ad- 
journed. 
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THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by Prof. Samuel B. Green, pre- 
siding pro tempore, at 9:30 o'clock. 

The Chairman: We are going to devote half an hour to the 
discussion of blight this morning. “Halt an hour is not much time 
in which to handle so big a subject, so you will have to talk to the 
point. I am going to hold each speaker down to five minutes, but 
I don’t want to cut you off unless I have to. I will first call on Mr. 
Elliot. 

An informal discussion on “Blight” was then had, a great 
many members participating. (See index.) 

The Chairman: We will now take up a subject that was de- 
ferred from yesterday, something from Mr. Philips about the re- 
lation of the stock and scion. 

Mr. A. J. Philips, of West Salem, Wis., then spoke briefly 
upon “The Relation of Stock and Scion.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: This is all, the time we can devote to this 
subject, and we will now take up the regular morning’s program, 
the general topic of which is a “Calendar Program for May and 
June,” and which ought to prove very valuable to all fruit and 
vegetable growers. The first paper treats of small fruits in May 
and June. There are really two papers on this stibject, one by 
Mr. ‘Farmer and another by Walter Yahnke, a son of our old 
friend, Frank Yahnke, of Winona. 

Mr. E. A. Farmer, of Minneapolis, and Mr. Walter Yahnke, 
of Winona, then each read a paper on the subject of “Small Fruits in 
May and June.” (See index.) 

The Chairman: Perhaps since these papers treat of the same 
general subjects we might have the next two read and then dis- 
‘cuss them as a whole. The next paper deals with the apple orchard, 
and will be read by Mr. Nils Anderson, of Lake City. 

“The Apple Orchard in May and June” was discussed in a pa- 
per by Mr. Nils Anderson, of Lake City. (See index.) 

The Chairman: Now Mr. Merritt will tell us about the plum 
and cherry orchard, and then we will discuss the four papers to- 
gether. 

Mr. C. W. Merritt, of Winona, then read a paper on the treat- 
ment of “The Plum and Cherry Orchard in May and June.” (See 
index. ) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: We must now take up our next topic which 
in this case has to do with vegetables, and Mr. Bailey will tell us 
about the vegetable garden. 

“The Vegetable Garden in May and June” was discussed in 
a paper by Mr. J. Vincent Bailey, of Newport. (See index.) 

Discussion, 

The Chairman: We shall have to go on with our program if 
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we hope to finish on time, and the next number will be a paper by 
Mr. Bost on grape culture. 

“The Vineyard in May and June” was the title of a paper 
presented by Mr. A. A. Bost, of Excelsior. (See index.) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: We now change the subject from fruits and 
vegetables and take up the consideration of the flower garden, a 
subject upon which Mrs. Gibbs will read a paper. 

Mrs. F. H. Gibbs, of St. Anthony Park, then read a paper on 
the treatment of “The Flower Garden in May and June.” (See 
index. ) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: If we run on with this discussion it may in- 
terfere with our program. Prof. Washburn is here and we may 
have to hurry more than we expected to do. Prof. Washburn will 
give us a talk on spraying. 

Prof. F. L. Washburn, of St. Anthony Park, then addressed 
the society on the subject of “Winter Spraying in the Orchard and 
Nursery.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

On motion of Mr. Brackett the meeting adjourned until 1:30 
in the afternoon. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION: 


The meeting was called to order by the chairman, Prof. Green, 
at 1:30 o'clock. 

The Chairman: As Mr. Elliot is not present we will first call 
for the report of “Committee on President’s Address,” of which Mr. 
Cook is chairman. 

Mr. Dewain Cook, on behalf of the committee, then submitted 
the “Report of Committee on President’s Address.” (See index.) 

On motion of Mr. Cook the report was unanimously adopted. — 

The Chairman: As we shall have some time on our program 
not otherwise taken up I think we had better dispose of the ques- 
tions in the question box. I have distributed these questions to 
various members to answer, and [ will first call on Prof. Hansen 
to answer the questions that were given him. 

(These questions and answers will be found at various places 
in the volume.) 

The Chairman: That finishes the questions in the question 
box, and as Mr. Elliot is now present we will hear the report on 
seedling fruits. 

Mr. Wyman Elliot, chairman, then submitted a “Report of 
the Committee on Seedling Fruits.” (See index.) 

The Chairman: Mr. Yahnke is present, we have not heard 
from him, and I am going to call on him for a few remarks. (See 
index. ) 
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The Chairman: It is no wonder that farmers’ institutes are 
held spellbound by this orator from Winona. No wonder he makes 
it helpful and instructive and entertaining as well. It is a very rare 
thing to find a man who can eos those qualities as well as Mr. 
Yahnke. (Applause. ) 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The Chairman: The time has come for the election of officers, 
and I will appoint Mr. Bailey and Mr. Lyman as tellers. 

' The results of the election was the unanimous choice of the fol- 
lowing officers: (See index.) 

Mr. Elliot: Mr. Chairman, while we have not the pleasure 
of having our president with us at this session it is through no 
fault of his. He was anticipating a royal good time here, but sick- 
ness overtook him, and, of course, he was unable to come, but I 
want to say that he is one of the most helpful men we have in the 
society, and therefore I feel gratified at the unanimous endorsement 
he has received in his absence. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: That finishes up the business of the horti- 
cultural society for this session. We meet tomorrow morning at 
9:30, and the first item on the program is what is known as a 
“free parliament,’ and at that time Mr. Elliot is going to give a 
new method of top-working which pleased a number of us very 
much. This method of top-working was shown at the meeting of 
the American Pomological Society in September. 

On motion of Mr. A. B. Lyman the meeting adjourned. 


MINNESOTA STATE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION—JOINT 
SESSION. 


The meeting of the Forestry Association was called to order 
by the president, Mr. C. M. Loring, at 3:30 o’clock. 

The President: We have today a very full program and a very 
good one, in which I think you will all be interested. It has always 
been customary heretofore for the president to deliver an address. 
I think we shall omit that this time, and I simply wish to say to you 
that I am very glad to meet you again, and I hope the coming -year 
will show more good work than has been done for some time. We 
were very fortunate in securing the services as secretary-treasurer 
of the association of Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams, who needs no 
introduction to you, who has done so much for forestry throughout 
the state, and who I know will be of great service to us during the 
coming’ year. 

Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams, of Minneapolis, then delivered 
an address upon the subject of ‘“Minnesota’s Forest Reserve.” 
(See index.) 

The President: The next speaker is a lady whom you will all 
be glad to hear, Mrs. Hudson, of Lake City. 

Mrs. J. B. Hudson, of Lake City, then spoke upon the “Condi- 
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tions of the Cass Lake Reservation as I Found them.” (See index.) 

Mr. D. 8S. Hall: I want to inquire whether you are going to 
discuss any of these papers that have been read by the ladies. I 
noticed some little matters that might be taken up and discussed. 
There are some people here from Cass Lake from whom we would 
like to hear. 

The President: In order that we may complete our program, 
I think we had better take up the additional numbers, and then I be- 
lieve there will be ample time to discuss the whole subject. The 
next number on the program is a paper by Judge Moyer. 

Judge L. R. Moyer, of Montevideo, then read a paper on the 
subject of “Prairie Forestation.” (See index.) 

The President: We are now to have the address of the af- 
ternoon by Mr. Maxwell, whom you will all be glad to hear. 

An “Address” was then delivered by Mr. Geo. H. Maxwell, 
Chairman Executive Committee, National Irrigation Association, 
Chicago. (See index.) 

The President: We are under great obligations to Mr. Maxwell 
for his splendid address and in behalf of the forestry association 
and the horticultural society I wish to thank him most heartily. 

Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams introduced the following reso- 
lution and which on her motion was unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, the resolution of the Minnesota legislature last April 
urging congress to open for settlement the Minnesota forest re- 
serve at Cass Lake was passed without discussion upon its merits 
or previous notice, and 

Whereas, the statements in said resolution are misleading and 
in certain particulars incorrect, and 


Whereas, the resolution does not represent the voice of the 
majority of the people of the state, or the best interests of the state 
or the Indians: 

Resolved, that the Minnesota Forestry Association hereby pe- 
tition congress to refrain from granting the request embodied in 
said resolutions, and respectfully urge congress to uphold said re- 
serve—the act creating it having been a compromise measure, for 
which all interested were and should remain agreed. 


Mr, -A.- G.* Bernard: Although I am) not .a+ member) ongtie 
forestry association I would like to have a few moments to speak 
upon some of the matters that have been presented here. I am 
a member of the horticultural society, and I was under the im- 
pression that such membership constituted membership in the for- 
estry association. 

On motion of Mrs. Williams, Mr. Bernard was given the 
privilege of the floor. Discussion on Cass Lake Forest Reserve. 

On motion of Prof. Green the matter of appointing delegates 
to the convention of the Upper Mississippi River Improvement 
Association was referred to the executive committee. 

Here followed the address of Hon. C. M. Loring on “Economic 
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Value of Shade Trees,” (See index.) illustrated by many appro- 
priate and beautiful lantern slides. 
On motion of Mr. Strand the meeting adjourned. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by the chairman, Prof. Green, 
at 9:30 o'clock. 

The chairman: We will devote a portion of the time this 
morning to a “free parliament.” Mr. Yahnke is to open the dis- 
cussion this morning on any topic he may see fit, and Mr. Elliot 
is going to bring up'the matter of a new method of grafting. We 
are now going to hear from Mr. Yahnke. “Free Parliament.” 
(See index.) 

The Chairman: I think the members will all be interested in 
a new method of grafting, and Mr. Elliot will explain the method. 
It is called the Excelsior method. ( Applause.) 

Mr. Elliot: I am only an amateur in the business. 

The Chairman: How long does it take to become a profes~ 
sional? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Wyman Elliot then briefly demonstrated a new method. 
of grafting as learned at the meeting of the American Pomologi-. 
cal Society. (See index.) 

The Chairman: We have a little left over from the session 
of yesterday afternoon, and we will take it up in the program of 
this morning. We have with us from South Dakota Mr. De 
Wolf, the president of the South Dakota Horticultural Society. 
We were not able to get to Mr. De Wolf’s paper yesterday morn- 
ing, and we intended to bring it up yesterday afternoon but 
failed to make connection then also. I hope he will come forward 
and present his paper and give us some greetings from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. M. J. De Wolf, of Letcher, S. D., then presented a paper 
on the subject of “Pointers in Prairie Orcharding.” (See index.) 

Mr. C. M. Loring: Would it be in order to introduce a 
resolution at this time? We want the influence of the largest 
horticultural society in the world in this forestry matter, I want 
to read the resolution presented by Mrs. Williams yesterday at 
the meeting of the Forestry Association. 

Mr. Loring then presented the following resolution: (See 
resolution on page 408.) 

On motion of Mr. Loring the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. : 

The Chairman: We will now take up the regular program 
for this morning, and I will first call upon Mr. Wright, from whom 
we always have reason to expect something good. The general 
subject this morning is “Storing and Marketing the Product 
of the Orchard and Garden.” 

Mr. R. A. Wright, of Excelsior, then read a paper dealing 
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with the subject of “The Use and Abuse of the Home Market by 
the Fruit Grower.” (See index.) Discussion. h 

The Chairman: Now right along this same line we will have 
a paper by Mr. Smith, of Lake City. 

“The Marketing of Apples—from the Standpoint of the Grower.” 
was the subject of the paper presented by Mr. E. A. Smith, of 
‘Lake City. (See index.) 

The Chairman: Now before discussing any of these papers 
we will have another on the same general subject, and this time we 
shall hear from the standpoint of the buyer. I will call upon Mr. 
Bryant, who is a commission merchant. 

Mr. Geo. E. Bryant, of Minneapolis, then spoke of the “Gath- 
ering and Marketing of Minnesota Fruits—from the Standpoint 
of the Commission Merchant.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

Mr. G. H. Booth, of Lake City, then demonstrated the ‘“Advan- 
‘tages to Grower and Dealer in a Fruit Growers’ Association.” 
(See index.) 

The Chairman: Mr. Hotchkiss, of Eau Claire, Wis., is not here, 
but his paper, “Co-operation in Selling Fruit,” will be published 
in the report. (See index.) 

We will next have a paper on the storage of fruit, by Mr. 
Shuman, of Excelsior. 

Mr. H. W. Shuman, of Excelsior, then read a paper on the 
subject of “Cellar Storage of Orchard Fruits.” (See index.) 

Discussion. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Elliot had a chance to go to the Ozark 
region to see what they were doing there. Their fruit comes up 
here to compete with ours, and I want Mr. Elliot to tell us his 
story about his trip to the Ozarks. I will give him two minutes 
‘and a quarter in which to do it. (See index.) 

On motion of Mr. Smith the meeting adjourned. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by the chairman promptly 
at 1:30 o'clock. 

The Chairman: The first item on the program is a talk by 
Prof. Hansen about his visit to Luther Burbank, and I believe that 
it is a story worth listening to. 

Prof. N. E. Hansen, of Brookings, S. D., then told of spending 
“Two Hours with Luther Burbank—His Work as an Originator 
of New Fruits and its Application to Minnesota Needs.” (See 
index.) 

Discussion. 

The Chairman: We have given all the time we can possibly 
spare to this subject. It has been very interesting, but there is a 
limit, and we must take up the rest of the program. 

Prof. Saml. B. Green then gave a thirty minute lecture, ac- 
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companied by the use of models, on the subject of “Flowers ot 
Fruits and their Cross-Pollination.” 

The Chairman: The next paper is one by Mr. Peterson on 
a series of experiments in cross-pollination. His experience was 
very practical, and at my request he has consented to present it 
here. 

Mr. W. A. Peterson, of St. Anthony Park, then detailed “A 
Season’s Experience in Cross-Pollination.” (See index.) 

The Chairman: Now we are going to hear from our friend 
Gardner, of Iowa, who will tell us something about his experience 
with plums. 

Mr. Chas. F. Gardner, of Osage, Iowa, read a paper giving a 
description of “Growing New Varieties of Plums.” (See index.) 

The Chairman: We will have another paper on plums by Prof. 
E. P. Sandsten, with whom many of you are acquainted. 

“Growing Seedling Plums for Definite Results” was the sub- 
ject of the paper presented by Prof. E. P. Sandsten, the professor 
of horticulture of the Wisconsin State Experiment Station, at 
Madison. (See index.) 

The Chairman: The next number, and the last on our pro- 
gram, is one by Mr. Underwood, of Lake City. 

Mr. J. M. Underwood, of Lake City, then read a paper on 
the subject of “The Seedling Apple Orchard, its Inception, Treat- 
ment and Uses.” (See index.) 

Mr. Underwood: I want to make a motion that it is the 
sense of this society that our executive board should plan or 
should work out some plan for an auxiliary to this society to be 
known as the “Plant Breeders’ Auxiliary to the Minnesota Hor- 
ticultural Society.” 

The Chairman: Mr. Underwood has made a motion to provide 
for carrying on this work along practical lines, and President 
Wedge in his address urged a similar movement. 

The motion offered by Mr. Underwood was then put to a vote 
and prevailed unanimously. 

Judge L. R. Moyer: Mr. Chairman, I have a resolution I wish 
to offer: 

“Whereas, the University of the State of Minnesota was at 
one time the owner of an experimental fruit farm at Lake Minne- 
tonka, and ; 

“Whereas, the regents of the University of Minnesota have sold 
that farm and have appropriated the money arising from such sale 
to the general purposes of the university, and 

“Whereas, it has become necessary to secure a new location 
for the purpose of propagating and originating new shrubs, fruits 
and flowers, therefore 

“Resolved, that the regents be hereby requested and urged to 
purchase a new tract of land to devote to that purpose.” 

Judge Moyer moved the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. O. F. Brand: I would like to amend by saying tracts in- 
stead of tract. 
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Judge Moyer accepted the amendment, and the motion being 
put to a vote prevailed unanimously. 

The Chairman: Now we will take up a few matters of busi- 
ness, and the first is the reports of committees. Is the obituary 
committee ready to report ? 

Judge Moyer, as chairman, then submitted the following “Re- 
port of the Committee on Obituary,’ 

The committee did not have opportunity to gather information 
‘in making this report; however, we will say that among the deaths 
that have occurred during the past year are those of *Prof. i ge, 
Budd, emeritus professor. of the college of agriculture of Iowa, 
who, in his great work for the advancement of prairie forestry, 
is known to all of us, and whose death is a loss to all of us. 

Also the death of A. G. Tuttle, who was a pioneer in the state 
of Wisconsin, in whose orchard the first Russian apples were 
planted, and in whom we have lost a leading spirit in this work of 
horticulture. 

We have also learned of the death of S. D. Hillman, who for 
five years was secretary of this society in its early days and who was 
known to many of you perhaps. 

We have also heard of the death of Mrs. Kennedy, who 
formerly lived at Hutchinson and who was an enthusiastic hor- 
ticulturist and who always attended these meetings up to a few 
years ago. 

There are doubtless other members who have died during the 
year whose names have not been reported to the committee, but 
whom the committee would like to hear about so that a suitable 
obituary notice may be prepared and published in the record. 

The Chairman: This report will be published in the proceed- 
ings. There is one more committee to report, that on final resolu- 
tions, of which Mr. Bacheller is chairman. 

Mr. T. T. Bacheller, as chairman, then presented the “Re- 
port of the Committee on Final Resolutions.” 

Your committee would respectfully submit the following reso- 
lutions in behalf of the meeting: 

Resolved: That we are under sincere obligations to the Twin 
City Telephone Company for installing a telephone at our place 
of meeting and maintaining it without expense to the society. 

Resolved: That we hereby tender our thanks to the Cable 
Piano Co., for the use of the instrument loaned for this occasion, 
and to the musicians whose personal services added. to the en- 
joyment of some of our sessions. 

Resolved: That our thanks are due to the St. Cloud Re- 
formatory for the beautiful display of crysanthemums contributed 
and that we most earnestly commend the management of that 
institution for its influence in that section, in stimulating hor- 
ticultural effort. 

Resolved: That our obligations are also due to Hon. C. M. 
Loring and to Mr. Roy Underwood, for their entertaining stereopti- 
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con exhibits, emphasizing practical facts by the aid of object lessons 
which are not easily forgotten. 

Resolved: That the interest in this meeting, and the resulting 
profit to its members, has been greatly augmented by the presence 
and counsel of delegates and visitors from other states and societies. 
They have our warmest thanks, and we hope to meet them again. 

Resolved: That the society as a whole regard with deep 
respect and ardent appreciation the early and arduous labors of 
the veterans of our association, whose presence is in diminishing 
members annually, and whose whitening locks remind us that we 
cannot always have the priceless benefits of their experience. 

Resolved: That our sympathy is hereby tendered to our Presi- 
dent, Clarence Wedge, whose illness has deprived us of his valued 
aid and companionship. We trust that with health regained, we 
may meet him at future gatherings. 

Resolved: That most hearty thanks are due to Prof. Saml. 
B. Green, who has so ably and acceptably presided over our meet- 
ings, leaving the duties demanding his attention at the School of 
Agriculture to efficiently conduct our sessions without remunera- 
tion or emolument. 

DE PebAGHELPER, 
M. R. CASHMAN, 
; H. HAGGARD. 
Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Yahnke the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


TWO MINUTE SPEECHES. 


(See index.) 

The Chairman: I do not think it is necessary for me to make 
any closing remarks. I want to thank the society for the pleasant 
way in which they have treated me as presiding officer and to say 
that they have been, very generous in conforming to the rulings 
I have made. I have tried to be as considerate as possible. I[ 
know the difficulty of carrying out a program in the time allotted, 
and it sometimes makes it necessary to cut off a speaker. I thank 
you very much for the consideration you have shown me in this 
matter. I will now declare the meeting adjourned. 


xecutive “BPYoara, 


Record of the meeting of the board held in the secretary’s of- 
fice at 8 p. m., Dec. 4, 1905. 

Those present were: Wyman Elliot, J. M. Underwood, L. R. 
Moyer, J. P. Andrews and A. W. Latham. 

It was decided to increase the compensation of the official 
stenographer of the society, A. G. Long, from 1oc a folio to 12%c a 
folio. 

It was determined to offer $500 for seedling apples on condi- 
tions. to be later worked out. 

The report of Mr. J. A. Vye, showing the books of the secre- 
tary and treasurer for the past year to be correct, was accepted and 
ordered filed. 

Advertising rates in the society’s monthly were increased 33 
1-3%. 

The following accounts were audited and approved: 

A. B. Lyman, treasurer, premiums at summer meeting, 1905. 
$141.00. 

Wyman Elliot, expenses delegate to Pomological Society and 
seedling committee, $44.54. 

Adjourned to 8 A. M., Dec. 8, 1905. 

WYMAN ELLIOT, 
A.W. LATHAM, Secretary. Chairman Executive Board. 


Record of the meeting of the board held in the Secretary’s 
office at 8 A. M., Dec. 8, 1905. 


Members present were Wyman Elliot, Samuel B. Green, J. VM. 


Underwood, L. R. Mover, Frank Yahnke, J. P. Andrews and A. 
W. Latham. 

Wyman Elliot was elected chairman for the ensuing year. 
A. W. Latham was elected secretary at the salary of $1,200 a year. 

The chairman of the board was instructed to approve the bonds. 
of the treasurer and secretary at $2,000 each. 

A committee of the board, consisting of Wyman Elliot, S. B. 
Green and A. W. Latham was authorized to fill any vacancies in 
the offices of vice-president and appoint the standing committees. 

The salaries of the president and treasurer were fixed at $25. 
each per year. 

The account of the secretary of expenditures in the seczetary’s 
office from June 20—Dec. 4, 1905, was approved and an order drawn 
on the treasurery for the amount, viz. $746.64. 

It was decided to purchase ‘of Mr. Wyman Elliot, at $4.50 
per barrel, sixteen barrels of Malinda apples which he had secured 
from S. H. Kenney, grown on top-worked Duchess anple trees, 
Mr. Elliot to secure the seeds from these apples and turn them over 
as directed by the board, and an order was drawn on the treasury 
to the amount of: this. bill, -Viz.e 2 oe cn sea ee eee $72.00. 

Adjourned to Dec. 18, 1905. WYMAN ELLIOT, 

A. W. LATHAM, Secretary. Chairman Executive Board. 


- 
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Report of meeting of the board held at 10 A. M., Dec. 18, 1905., 
at the office of the secretary. 

All members of the board were present except Mr. L. R. 
Moyer. 

A. W. Latham was elected delegate to the coming annual mieet- 
ing of the State Agricultural Society, with authority to appoint 
one other delegate to the same meeting. 

A. B. Lyman was selected delegate to the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society and Messrs. S. B. Green, 
A. W. Latham and J. M. Underwood as delegates to the next meet- 
ing of the Upper Mississippi River Improvement Association. + 

The board proceeded to revise the list of standing committees 
for 1906. (See January Horticulturist for 1906.) 

It was decided that the seed to be secured of Mr. Wyman Elliot 
from sixteen barrels of Malinda apples, purchased of him, should be 
turned over by him to Prof. S. B. Green to grow seedlings tliere- 
from on the grounds of the state experiment station. 

The account of the First Unitarian Church, rent of same dur- 
ing annual meeting, was ordered paid to the amount of ....$75.00 

It was decided to offer additional prizes to encourage the 
growing of seedling apples under the following conditions: 

Ist. $100.00 per year for five consecutive years, commencing 
in 1912, to be given each year to the best late winter seedliiig apple, 
to be grown from seed not yet planted and within the following 
area: eA Minnesota, the west half of Wisconsin, the northern two 
tiers of counties of Iowa, and South Dakota, North Dakota and 
Manitoba. A seedling apple having taken one prize under this of- 
fer cannot compete further therefor. 

and. Competition open to any one within the area named, 
planting apple seed and making entry with the secretary of the 
society within one year of the time of planting, and giving alsc the 
name of the variety of apple from which the seed planted was taken. 

3rd. A button with suitable device will be given to each com- 
petitor for these prizes, to be worn at the meetings of the society 
and elsewhere, as desired. 


Adjourned sine die. WYMAN ELLIOT, 
A.W. LATHAM, Secretary. Chairman Executive Board. 
Record of meeting of the board held at the office of the secre 


tary at 8 P. M., Tuesday, June 25, 1906. 

The following members were present: Wyman Elliot, chair- 
man; Prof. S. B. Green, Pres. Clarence ‘Wedge, J. P. Andrews, 
Frank Yahnke, J. M. Underwood and Sec’y. A. W. Latham. 

The accounts of the secretary for receipts and disbursements 
of office from Dec. 4, 1905, to June 25, 1906, were examined and ap- 
proved and an order ordered drawn on the treasury for the amount, 
$1871.53, the secretary at the same time to deposit that amount of 
receipts in the society treasury, leaving in the hands of the secre- 
tary the sum of $420.24. 

Adjourned sine die. WYMAN ELLIOT, 

A. W. LATHAM, Secretary. ’ Chairman Executive Board. 
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REC Iie, SWAN Oven ts fae ole Amboy | O’Brien, Thos. ......-....+...4. Eilkenay 
McLaughlin, W. J <...--::20.+% Owatonna | Oehmen, M3 i tasae.. ate Robbinsdale 
Men oxtion Mirs.oJ.) Ele coos ane vee Owatonna | Osilvie, Jas. ................ Blue Earth 
MECMOMAld | ie APs oy alnipereiereeoree Owatonna | Ohman. Fred .........:.+. West St. Paul 
McKusick, Mrs. Herbert ....... Stillwater | Ohm, Richard ...........+..+.+.... Gully 
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McIntosh, Mrs. Elizabeth ....... Beaulioniiy | sted eo 7 ee as: pepe fs 
INLD) ERTS ied 5 eee neo Saba gt or Duluth |. Oleson' Cs .....c. 5 lerst bere Pas on ei ee Perley 
MOMATTIN wl: lah, Soe aS ee Claremont | Olsen, Andrew ....................Ashby 
McKenzie, Mrs. Anna ........ Hutchinson pees H. B. wees sees eee St. Louis Park 
McHenry. Rev. Herbert ....Rugby, N. D. | Older, C. EB. es. sees eee ener nes ie 
McMurran, Mrs Elinore M. ...... St. Paul | Oleson, Michael. \.) Anecdote Montevideo 
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INICISOH KOSCaT te. Se cate atte seas Deerwood | Oleson, M. A. ............ Williston; N. D- 
Nelson, e Wartiny (osteo ttem siecineteee Constance OlsonysOlewAs Sais i anes cele Sete Atwater 
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IWéisony IN= tAlfred ficients © cere Litchfield Osmundson; Ge Ek b. seten eae New London 
INGStd Are ALM oes iti esrs cence Flaxton, N. D. Oswoll, Reva SseNe) «:ccneee Toronto, S. D. 
Newenschwender, D. ..Fessenden, N. D. Overgaard JP Ei. celon omnes Albert Lea 
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Tesla sillie 15! Gomep ene cles circa Rochester 
T2ehbihie INCH ee See enD OOO OD UpiGr Chanhassen 
Parks, J. S. ..cees veces acecee .... Amboy 
a beMeeet.) Grp cies ++ se s10 oe Charles City, Ia. 
Barker WW). Las ee ois oc sins aware Farmington 
Palmer; B.C. sf. cece eee Wanbay, 8S. D 
Patten, J. W. ..--+-sseeeeeee Long Lake 
RPabody, Hu BF. ..nis cece eee tee ee nee Mpls 
aime. NV. AG. casccleeistr.e Hettland, S. D. 
Page, Leslie ........-++---: Pleasant Grove 
Payne, Capt, S. D. ..----+sseeee asota 
Paulsrud, Hans ......---+seeeeeees Fertile 
WISMTMETS wdls © Vas Lec wera lelcseseie. =e) crerarene Madelia 
Partridge. N. O. ..---++-+-++--+: Owatonna 
Palmer, Wm. H. ......------: Brownsdale 
Paulsin,. JOMM 200... ie -e eeee -e Windom 
Palleson,, B.s.0. sce cscs dn ses sccesee Osakis 
Paulson, Bertha......-++++-esere ree Steen 
Paulson, H. M.......-.ssseeeeceeees Steen 
Parten, John A......--eeeeeeeereecee Mpls. 
Parker: 9M.) ..c00 ees cies cee ee Manly, lowa 
Paulson, Ge Cun es cele ccc cae Elbow Lake 
T2Ehllss (Calpe ee ocor POC DUB OODE Brewster 
Parson, N. ..--cecscceceeeserss Northfield 
Paulson, Ole......-+eseeeeeees Fero, N. D. 
Pattner. Chas...... New Rockford, N. D. 
Parks, W. S....--ececerceeeeseseres Amboy 
Perry, P, H.........+-- Welatdteiaderre Excelsior 
Peterson, Wm. A..... ....-yuma, Arizona 
Pendergast. R. H....--+++eeeeeeese Duluth 
Peterson, F. J... ..seeeee ee reeces Waconia 
Peterson, Elvin L...... St. Anthony Park 
Perkins, T. H......--eseeeeeses Red Wing 
Peterson, JOS........-s+se+> Lake Crystal 
Perry, GC0.....--seeee eee eeees Farmington 
Peterson, Geo. R...----eeeeeeeeceees Collis 
Penning, Martin.........-.-+-++- New Ulm 
Peterson, K. K.....---eeeeeeerees Rothsay 
Peterson, ANdrew....---+-++++eeees Fertile 
Peterson, Alex. J......--+--+--+:: Hinckley 
Peterson, Paul C........-- Flaxton, N. D 
Peterson, O. M.......-++++++-- Albert Lea 
Pederson, P. A.......seeeessseeres Benson 
Pederson, H. .C.......2+e-++-+0%> Hopkins 
Peterson, P. H........- Rae Dare Atwater 
Rettig, “HL Bia... 0... ee cede ees tine Kasota 
Meters "Carlin. veces ccswwenslse-s Janesville 
Peterson, Lyle E........-++-++-++: Belview 
Peterson, ANGrew....--+s+e+++eeeee Belview 
jWederson, O. Oi... cist ccc coe c- Harmony 
Person, E. S......nceeeecee tees’ Zumbrota 
Peterson, V. C....----eeeeeeeseres Renville 
Peterson, H. A.......--+++-- Sacred Heart 
Persons, GC. O......6.22-eeseeeeeee Dundas 
Perot, Francis. ....0.6..6.0+-++--- ees Mpls. 
Pearson, Louis...........-+++-- Robbinsdale 
Pfeiffer, Rev. Chas........-- Long Prairie 
Pfaender. Wm.. Jr. ....-.-+--+> New Ulm 
Pfister, John M..........----00-- Marietta 
Pfaender, Max.......----s+seeees St. Paul 
Pfeiffer, Fred.....--.+seeeeeeeeeess Morton 
Phelps, G. H......--seeeeeeeseee Mapleton 
Pinkert, Paul............-- Milbank, S. D. 
Pineo, PE en Ope Ode Co QOL Mpls- 
Plows, Featherstone .......--- Finlayson 
Rotter, (Al Tie foe cee scewvsacle sieves = Mpls. 
Poussin. G. Wo <- telecine oie 0 ore wisi’ Onigum 
Pond, H.R... cscs cccae PR os SN ee Mpls 
Powell, FF. W...-. 2. Be driciela plele eteters Willmar 
Polkow. Herman .......-++++++ Springfield 
Pope, F. L..........- ERR vctdiesch crete Windom 
PohIman, C. W.....cccccesesees Lakefield 
Powers, T. S....--.+-+-+-e0-- Grand Rapids 
Porter, M. S....--eeseeseeeeeeeee Windom 
Probstfield, R. M............--.- Moorhead 
Pray, J. W...---cccccccseteceseenres Mpls. 
Prasser, MILES tes Cree cle exe loys h/epetens vate Gully 
Pengilly, JaS......-sssseeeeerees Shakopee 
Peterson, N...2...-.ccecererccrcees Detroit 
PPB PETSOT Cn Olncic siereeiclefe.e.0 « -j018 isle Willmar 
Peiffer, Rev, N. J.....------- Eden Valley 
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Penny, John..........---: Centuria, Wis. 
HO Wn Clap tiers mo ote oueyeteierersneretateyelsisies Fairmont 
Peterson, Jno. Alf..........- Chisago City 
Peterson, Peter......--s+s-+ee> Westbrook 
Pederson, A, W......-eeeeeserees Comfrey 
Pederson, Paul.......- nretatetaasiny sie Constance 
Peterson, J. A....-seeeeeeeeeees Constance 
| Peterson, GUMNELUS......+-++2+-ees Fairfax 
| Pettes, Chas, C......ssseeeseesees Madelia 
Peavoy. Harris ...........- Redwood Falls 
PetersOMs Pedi sjaecrecis ee eieveloe exe Maple Plain 
Peterson, Carl F.......-++-eeeeee- Storden 
Jel aneraetonals (OCRed ae coors an oma. Renville 
TEihdksiers (Cem ASU mbcreE rae Poe J White Bear 
Peterson, Chas...........- Esmond, N. D. 
TREE ee Sf cele ahelejateceiere. 9 he ake Berthold, N. D. 
Peabody, Geo. F......-- Carrington, N. D. 
Pendvay, Thos.........- Jamestown, N. D. 
Peterson, Chas. W...... Clear Lake, S. D. 
Wetersane, Cay D-yereeieteie:s/s6e'*) -hay0 Astoria, S. D. 
Peterson, John A........+++s+--:> Dawson 
Putman, Mrs. T. N....Carrington, N. D. 
Q 
Quist, M. PB... ...seeecceescceeecs Nicollet 
Quiring, J. J....-.++++ee-- Mountain Lake 
Quammen, Chr. .....---s+esseeeseee Boyd 
Quammen, K. ....+--++-+- Velva, N. D. 
R 
Rankin, A. W.......--«- Dipaiete\ © PART cet Mpls. 
Ray. Mrs. J. Wo... .ccccecccvecrscves Mpls. 
RAINES) | OUT « cielrisjore alo,binjwis seine = 0) Campbell 
Rackliff, Geo.........- a aceseeetn at Annandale 
Rasmusson, Hans..........---- Owatonna 
Ray, Geo. H......sssseeeeeeeerees Elysian 
Rasmusson, H. R.....---eeeee esse ness Svea 
PSD ed INfetevet a evevsi= ine, ole ia) eersins Willmar 
Randan, Gilbert.........-+-+++-+-5 Hoffman 
Rasche, G. T.....-seeeeeccecces Westbrook 
EP ATUENIVED AVVGLLL s Gal veka’ shin 'o ine. 5) mcanaretate (= Welcome 
Radabaugh, A. C....-eeeeeeee eee sees Mpls. 
Redpath, ThOS.......-.++seeeeeee. Wayzata 
| Rennike, Ernest Ap arate, Say ais (olen exe fe Arlington 
Revnolds, Prof. M. H. ...St. Anthony Pk. 
SC eng Stade cre ctavavete eustagereceyoge teyer-cie is Mapleton 
Reynolds, Mrs. W. D..... PP ike reese 
Reichard. David...........- Eden Prairie 
Tevenike) oy ADI Soda cco ogouwoT oooC St. Peter 
Reed) Capt. A. Hl... 1.26 nee reco Glencoe 
Rentz, Fred J......-sccccsseecies ses Morris 
Teyeteeiet meh, Mesos Code To tno EO FO. OF Le Sueur 
Reeder, G. Sivcccccvciccsecncs Sauk Rapids 
Rennacker, Chas. J........-++-+-- Detroit 
Rentchler. J. M..:...+-++-+-+++5- Lakefield 
REGU toe kdheet. etrtenensts She tiene Webster, S. D. 
TRE aC MIN ev eiepetatate oiataie syace enosefe ss Excelsior 
Jee a ojaheleds Hip ootineDpUOuU emo a oD Brownton 
1e(ay ene Ko) ahah Matacenna SO ORIC Williston, N. D. 
Reichert, C. W....-...-- Carrington, N, D. 
Reimers, Henry.......--- Bordulac, N. D. 
Rhoads, INE Bee eee Blooming Prairie 
AROS, Se bare aisislale «alee ouson) aceie/e Morristown 
Richardson, Ira E. ..... St. Anthony Park 
Ritchie, Ltroy..--...2e-eee-se5: Annandale 
Rider, Joseph .....--eeeseeseeeses Cloquet 
Richardson, S. D........ Winnebago City 
Ridgway, A. M.....---++-+++eee4 Annandale 
AGES GeO. Hiaiic saieciciniste olen =le «isretren Buffalo 
FRICHTLOL OSes oreyeto oie: sveheleis o vielo ieee terete Jordan 
TERETE Ona blinws os eloienetetegerelotaks: s/ereiohs Plainview 
jegleen (Clee, Bee omeacaoo bbb oc Ol Gon Madelia 
Rinegle. H. Li... .-.02--escececesors Sanborn 
TRRIGG. HUN OS fees eleieeis a cie esieisin i = Northfield 
Rice, (Carl Siar vic e.<icre roiets sieiere Peever, S. D. 
Ridges, Ruth.B........+2-+++--+5 Excelsior 
Ringuette, Chas........ Jamestown. N. D. 
Ringness, I. O. ....---+-ee- ew London 
FREON yy GASH retelaielsisle + efetele) = St. Louis Park 
Robertson, Prof. Wm.......--: Crookston 
Robinson. Reuben .......--+-++: Champlin 
Rowell, H. He S.n...005 eect ece eee Mpls. 
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Rohan? sMvrs. (ML Alc. sicccciorsien wide ae 5 Oh Mpls 
OMe tO DAS nce cle tee Paves stein Maple Plain 
ROM Dera Ba) 3/2 oases cle ee Sleepy Eye 
IROEe Sardar AX (3-0 staan oiercte New Richland 
RON TCRCLY yds. a ck «bids wk BPE eee St, Paul 
ROSEN, VAUDErEs setick tector aveieeroe Starbuck 
Macher MOTTIS 6.) .3.71a kino fe 4 ae Royalton 
ROCK WOO, BT is.8 sxe es ore tereier ate Madelia 
Ronmime) SN Novas. eer ecclissi e Mpls. 
ROPNeSS2 INEIS. oio:d iets abies ate pio ona ote ofete aero Hills 
ROUGE URGE - 36 Heu caltaaee don lates New Ulm 
BOCH O. ie jchorcrctapeteayercianeteietete « eae ees Fertile 
RGGI Toil Jactcetaiheve aevoie. ae cnet eters Farmington 
Rebbins +) AN oe esse. Le Sueur Center 
Rosenwald Tighe jeicice oetes cee tee Madison 
Roseneren Whe Ae dss cee sce delle Lowry 
EOUGISIT SACOM sna se ss diner ae Foreston 
FREE Mins. DeWitt (Osis a lelere qe = 2 St. Paul 
Rissiess Ay 2G cee ne St. Anthony Park 
EUS Eais PB IMRT ey. erie eye cccate Glare Hendrum 
FUUSSCIS RU eA!) Die sidan as cle cave eit lee Rice 
EREISSOIIP ES Wis Uanaye eit bis telat aintare > Sandstone 
EDO MORASNMEL ceteeae sree oe aaa Albert Lea 
EVES SC re des ar ets usin  aalevel ein eae Mpls. 
ECA EU NTNP ON CITY 2 eee: nolo: ohe ie ldap eto Minnetonka 
EC VGLOTI AG AA tara af apotencbons tele cps creiine. Lafayette 
EP Vb ACI cic ityene a erereta ae ocorots Rugby, N. D. 
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SaAUuGers RODEN Gy hccats sete soe Pine City 
Sand wie eelalivor: sonia sores Marek te. Brooten 
Pane eme Cr Ana. foenteccieigee eas Red Wing 
WIAMIDSOUMs CNW sits ieccsciciwes teas Excelsior 
SET SN es EA Of oc) 0 eae ee Se Waseca 
SAAT OCI VP VV IM vise cia ate osiie oeratats 2% Rushford 
Sanders! "Onas sé seas oc cleke te Owatonna 
Dad asenns IULMUS okie ede csteude 0 oie Belview 
Saueressig, W. A. ...... Anamoose, N. D. 
Daptell, | MNS. JOSe ome sticalce eersic St. Cloud 
SAMA SOS DED at ele nieces eed tre crore Windom 
RV AAMEO A ETATAG sta 2 haney oe im ts aire cence a eee Hills 
WAILOrG, ZAC We cht «cits dfecheistsieuteicie sere St. Paul 
SAnereny, GsLvaIS felis. sche sc sta ee Henning 
materia, Geode’. & vie ee: Rugby, N. D. 
SAAC ETS Paw Wl ost sis cere s ree, beens Robbinsdale 
Schuneman, Mrs. Albert.......... St. Paul 
Schultz, Miss Emma M........ Sleepy Eye 
schoenfelder: oH. Oks. sais econ a. Fairfax 
sehlemmer, AUS. oS 5. etc cc Chisago City 
SGit EeVV INL atte nc oc Eran o elore ate Lake Wilson 
Sclmeneha Chass 2% sc ak eels Minnetonka 
SERVE A Pere Alec sisiaic fate tn midlet ula Le Roy 
ROE CNOA ois “w starclcteials seis « Sees Lamberton 
Sehr bs Wise et cers artnet ete Mankato 
SCORCIG SS: 2 De see ce erie ee dere Re Mpls. 
Sehroeder: Ov Liss Jak once oct Grand Meadow 
Schroeder; JON». 22/5 5:'<.2 Grand Meadow 
SCHOtZKOs He CH acer ieee Springfield 
Sehmider) “Rev-F Uc ascii esibe Springfield 
Schneider, ELONTY, 2 a3) sic, 90 ai Sevelers St. Peter 
EMA DACODs sie crs eterccre cverstare rae eee Anoka 
SCHALEI, ly astels site eramet alee en ose Owatonna 
SCOLE NCR S cas cote OeE ae New Richland 
Schneiders GES MWisice acs one seine > Claremont 
CRIN WILIS . «slo cleteciesciemicema *®.. Nicollet 
Schroeder: He Avo. coc aan. - ota ee Echo 
Schrupp, Lawrence...:........ Wood Lake 
Sehmidt. (Gasper. asc. sc cede Eden Valley 
Schallinzer,, Carlet ssthieet ee Hutchinson 
SCOLE, OMIM VA’. 2. aierceecidece tL ee TER Hills 
SS GUILE AE Zivnas-speatse fale tei teks Lakefield 
Scherer. JOR! Ei os..~ ee tee one 2 a aloee te Canby 
Secherhev HLA. ye) han eect tater Dundee 
SCHULtEZae Wines seo sen cee Montevideo 
Nehmiz, JON Icky. shee ees Sleepy Eye 
Schurb «ranks 2 ac cee e are sae Minneiska 
Sehulte mira. canes ee acne Eagle Lake 
Server Jon “IM. whe eercisiseie «soe Excelsior 
ELECT MELE Hy arcrite Wa cree isd ecl eee Tracy 
DEALS WANA eyo oats ea mea rennet St. Peter 
WEUZEH SE Aaletiee Siaies sa Ate Blooming Prairie 
Selly ie CLOG, aol sive ee eee Willmar 
Seilset> Alberts on .cccteeme ah maine ek ees Canby 
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Severson; “Sam tse asee. sce Constance 
SEVErson,, -AStreds ©. sare leo Constance 
Severson, “Fom’ NE .63 oo Constance 
Sebbert, “Mrs; gt He: severe ee Annandale 
Seastrand,: (Bi.ii saci Sheyenne, N. D. 
Seldon, “Hred i.e. <1i05.c). nee Woodstock 
Shady Wie Wa. <:fose oe! s ages oe Arnold 
Shepley)” Fo Moss ..ccstoe econ Farmington 
Shuman) 7El... Wo. cistectetegt eine ene Excelsior 
Shaw, Prof. Thos...... St. Anthony Park 
Shawe;, 4A. (S. 4... 20 0c's ow. oho ele eee eee Hawley 
Shattick,: Bo-Us" 2% vice ces ee eee Whalan 
Shares Je Omics « sien dace teen Albert Lea 
Shursan 6. 10x seh. cee cee New Richland 
Sherman, Henry ...%..-00ce. seems Windom 
Shelly, Mit Hasire ya's /cc- 0.0.0 t0ie slo eee Hanska. 
Shannon) Robt. yachs.,coe ames Annandale 
Sherlock as. Bae.0 cece ee Steele, N. D. 
Simpson, Hon. David) FP. saa Mpls. 
SLMMONS ELArTOlGs). «<2. alee Howard Tale 
Simpson, Rev. W....Condie, Sask. Canada 
Simmons, -Asiwes;..'t «stem soiree Forest Lake 
Simmons) oW .. dic aaeere ate .-..--Forest Lake 
SUNONS: Vai are aicioetoerehtere od ea0. VeSeea 
Siewert, (@: Bi fs. oc’. ccietresiehee eee Hopkins 
SHES HOSA 35.2 anciaeeres eats Winnebago City 
SIMOVS ON, vd OND c= <a. s satel ee Constance” 
Simpson, Geo, C..0..2. 2 6 ol oe noe NORE 
Sinclair, “C. | Wiss 5 ween o's on 2 Mpls. 
Skinnemoen,, Ole. o.ci% «sacs were Wendell 
Skoslumnds: “Wie. See sratecte Chicago, Ills. 
Shear, INS We 2 ad. wyegetaess clever aie in 
Skotterud, E, O 
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Skinner, Frank 
Skrivseth, L. T 
gi Mio TSE 


Skeren. MT ED a cigets si ose etches ae 

SLY, Se. Lae is 22s 0 dices aladelicyet ate ea 

Sloan, (iB Gis. analet seale wate seen 

Slater, Ei re Sie hate White Earth, N. D 
Smith, o Edis cis. s ove via sinus oye aa Velie 
Smith, Ne ADs aire tad Blacarel ate eliale oreo Lake City 
Smith, Mrs.’ Abigail........ Odessa, N. D. 
Smith .ieyman Seas yeehtoct eee Wayzata 
Smith, 1D ial ORE pee cree ec, Winnebago 
SHMbh, SBE IW. 22-s.0\s cites asia Lake Park 
STAG EG sas siete tae ee event i 
Smokes |CScHis 2.5. 2's cle elealate, «eleletaeelae 

Sait. 7 OU Es 3s, =, ote ates ticle pee 

Smith, Hon. John Day 

SSUES Wc © ERS Waio'orinete lave wre teeta eae 
Smuden) “Gulic) Coo ae. 

Smith, “Ry. dusStiel <a, 2... cne ardent 

Smiths Fe cAy so sc sic tials siecle ane 
Suilth: i4 > MA. eee Montevideo 
Smith, Mrs. Anna HB, a o,e.8 abe sve cis epee Mpls. 
Smith: Gee. PARAS canals .La Follette, N. D. 
Smith, ST yn etia cinema cine Redlands, Cal. 
Snyder, Prot Harry....St. Anthony Park 
SHY Ger, ©. THe. sas osuis ole aera onenehel sods Preston 
Snyder. Ciiiase 50 asi Suet oneatolovellohuente he aan Adrian 
Sohbergs-Dr. O2% «2... Mao oo oo St. Paul 
SONnGerSON;” | O. 6 oi. eielbie.sye otehe oleherelenererenene Spicer 
SOFEHSON, AS. ..:0:d s1dic ce elelee ete ee Buena Vista 
Sommers, /JObN) ‘Ci/55,c «rete saint Northfield 
SOSEFOTS ONE]. os comic tee oe Rugby, N. D. 
Spears “Hiveret ts :..\. sicrele's,< ciddeuareeet Northfield 
SVAtES, SR a sleds ctalelo atone Markville 
sSpickerman,! {Cl SW. ods <s'eleet ene Excelsior 
SDPrune,, EL Wc cere eve.c-cjske male deisy eee eee 
Sperry, A. H 

Sprariie,.” Hi Wik. os.s ae os one cree Excelsior 
SpLrasve! CMPOrG. .\. sea oeveceeeteene Madelia 
Sprasue, — JON. <). «\vsysisrasiaretaete Mapleton 
Specht. a. A. 8 5 o:aye-o niehoioie emer Springfield 
Spielmann, AS Pl. s,s, \ecstee aiemiers Springfield 
Spracties Hye ses «.<.c.cfelsietaleten eee Madelia 
Sprague; Mrs. I. Ei P.v sce scans oles Mpls. 
Stone, Mrs) Geo.) C2. oe. awsjs oteteuans Duluth 
Stone, Mrs. Robt. C...... at Stillwater 
Stemi, AS Eis. fis B roustalete svalele, alates St. Paul 
BLOCK Well (S20 Al. cio, ate cholo) easel diate ioe a kananate Mpls. 
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Strander, C. C......-.seeeeerees Crookston 
Steffen, Wm........++--- Parkers Prairie 
Stephen, Hzra F.......-+-++-+-> Crete, Neb. 
Suite ic icicre ©» aie'al=\ 010 eisieb > nina Hewitt 
Strandness, Lamar......--- sie utasets Lowry 
Some) HT... ccc es ee ece ccc ees ee Excelsior 
RFETIGE Gr. HYsiciclee ale «\e' == overe eis sie mauris Excelsior 
Street, A. H......-..2+2--eeees Albert Lea 
Stenstrum, Rev. L. P.....-..+-+-- Blizabeth 
Steen, JOWN........seeeeeeeseeees Triumph 
SVyejih eyo gal Calls Leng po oD RO aU UG OOD OTERO Racine 
Stevens, H. W....-----esseeseerss Loman 
Stevens, J. O..... A Ma Soy ate co aia Hanley Falls 
Stevenson, A. P......++---: Nelson, Man. 
Staring, S. S...-s.eseeee recs ete ences Mpls. 
Stromselth, O. N...-.. bobs, tailor cone Starbuck 
Stoin, Arme ...... Se Reet: noe ee Starbuck 
Street, B. G ...-----se-eeees Hesper, lowa 
Street, Chas. ....e.s-eeeeereces ... Beltrami 
Stromberg, Christian ....-..-- Nerstrand 
Strom, OttO .....ceeeeceereeeers Murdock 
Stromberg, Oscar ....-- .eee.--Landstrom 
SHOLU Hs isiscie mn © A a ee Seon aieterkee nat Mpls 
Steiner, John ........+-> waestetoeteloasts Avoca 
Strommer, Andrew ...--- .....Montevideo 
Stanley, D. B. ....-seeeeeeereeces Kimball 
Stenstrum, John ....--e+eeseeees Dunnell 
Stewart. M. W. ..seeecseeescceers London 


Stout, W. H, .... 


Stensrud, Ole ....--seseereeersees Wiatson 
Stenger, Rev. P. ....+-+-- .Zealand, N. D. 
Stone, El. J. .-.ccccsedsccene’ Hutchinson 
Stavens, G. “Te cscccescnecsesccece Osakis: 


Stiles, Chauncey "Pleasant Lake, N. D. 


Stephens, Robt, ...-.---- WeeRusbyseN- > 
Stoen, Michael A. ......---- Rugby, N. D. 
Styrlund, David ....----+eeeseerees Strip 
Storla, H. H. ......-eeeeeeeees Lehr, N. D. 
Stryker, J. HE. ...sseeeee sere: eS eal 
Stevenson, T. W. w.ccesereeesesseses Mpls 
Sundberg, Chas. A. .....++-- Worthington 
Svor, Ole R, ...-ceeeseeeeees Swift Falls 
Sveen, Wid. ssl oseess heer Brackett, N. D. 
Svenson, A: Ti.) ..cesececsseceenss Fertile 
Swanson, C. EH, ....-+-+-+-- Cannon Falls 
Sweet, A. W. ..eeeceeeecteseces Litchfield 
Swan, J. W. ..2.cscecreres Presho, S. D. 
Swenson. Albert .......-+-+- Chisago City 
Swenson, JONWN ......--eeeeeeeees Scandia 
Swanson, Chas. ..-.-.--+eeeess: Braham 
Swedberg, J. S.......-- White Bear Lake 
Swanson, Chas, V. ..---+-+++s: Hinckley 
Swenson, Swen S. ..---+--e++: Lamberton 
Swain, Chas. T. ...---ss-eeeeeees Hinckley 
Swenson, Gunder ......-- * Norway Lake 
Swanson, C. W. .-cecesseeerees Lafayette 
Swedberg, O. H. ..-----+++- Fergus Falls 
Swanson, H. N. .------++ess: Minnetonka 
Sydow, Rich. ...--+++++++essee: Sandborn 
Synoground, N. O. P. ...-.- Groton, S. D. 
Swedberg, J. HE. ..------+eee- Underwood 
EET One LEX - areicje'e o efeleloueeisueieie a Da Fairmont 
Swenson, Ole. ......-- SW oheyerewaysne Westbrook 
Swenson, A. EH. ...--seeeeeeeeees Watson 
Swanson, N. P. ..----eeeeeeeees Murdock 
~Sween, O. M. ...--cceecccceesers Wegdahl 
Swenson, The0O. ..----eeeeeeeeeeees Isanti 
a 
RRPAARVET he Uc, (= 0-5 sieueletersps a s/etacshs Cannon Falls 
Taber, WM. ...---se-ceeeeereseress Duluth 
Taylor, W. L. ....--sseeees Howard Lake 
Taleott, Mrs. A. L. ...--+--++e> Westbrook 
Teigen, GeO. ...--.eeeeee reese recss Lowry 
Tessem, B. M. ....-s--seeeeeeee Starbuck 
Pemple,- V.°D. =... Re aistatays ja telaue Morristown 
Mews o1D- def soe se seciee sess .....Rushford 
Thompson, O C. ..eeeeeeeeees Albert Lea 
Thielman, Geo. ...+-+-+6- AOS OE Excelsior 
Thompson, HE. H. Ee ee ex Celstor 
Thompson, F. S. ..---- Es yavsieheus ayehowsies Mpls 
Thygeson, N. M, ...-es-eeeerecee St. Paul 
Thompson, R. C. ....-+6-- hee Langdon 


IMT OT SOM cs SHS, leis sain, 9,12 Garden City” 
UM ier, JP pets amen ous cOOOC Hillsboro, N. D. 
TW OVM Ee ey. Meas eiclelcheietaie bi'siishetelete!s Owatonna 
Thompson, S. Jus. ele. ses St. James, Man. 
Thompson, 'T. C. 22.562 e0ce eens Hazel Run 
Thedda, John F ......'..... West Concord 
Thompson, A. EH. ...e- eee ee eee reese Mpls 
Thomasson, PFXViG: «2.600 cee sence Weedahl 
Thomson, Si Jie ssn sa%e, Sheyenne, N. D. 
Thompson, Christ .....-+.--++--- Franklin. 
Thoostenson, L. O. .«..--2--+-s-. Hawley 
BINT Gee ENGLe CO) sibayatoietel ae iol= (esol =lesstoevers Lily, S. D. 
Mhomas:. Go dbs scieiee oe + o's Williston,-N. D. 
Thurston, Frank .....-.++++++:: Madelia - 
Thomson, John B. .....--.e+e++e: Carlton 
Tingley, W. J. ..ceseccesecerees Withrow 
Tierney, J. Hi aceececeessscoress St. Paul 
Tillotson, Mrs H. B. .....--++++++ Eureka 
Tousignant, Denery .....---+--+ Mendota 
Torgerson, Theo. .....-- St. Joseph, Wis. 
Tomalin, W.. HH. ...... ...Kildonan, Man. 
Tollerson, The0d. ...-.seeeseeeeers Madelia 
Tollefson, Tollef ......... ...Hanley Falls 
Tompte, L. A. ....-.+-+-- ..Sacred Heart 
Tollefson,. M. C. ...s-seecseecees Willmar 
Bioni(sur Jes Ope Son @onpobUrpumoonucS St. Paul 
Tostenson, T. BH. ....ss0- Voltaire, N. D. 
Torgerson, H. P. ........- Astoria, S. D. 
Tomlinson, Wm. ....--+--++-:. Hutchinson 
Trimbo, M. S._ ..--.-eeeeeeeeees Arlington 
Trenham, N. J. ..-ecee-seees® Alexandria 
Trunk, Fred ..... Le Steetsicve twos Worthington 
Truckenmiller, Will ..Devil’s Lake, N. 1G 
Twitchell, W. G. «..cccescsserecee Correll. 
Tucker, Mrs.. J. J., _----+-+++-- Wadena 
Tuttle, John J. ..--.- Balsam Lake, Wis. 
Mable di ES feverein/elelere.s © qxe=3e Tomah, Wis. 
Turner, H. ea Sad Ste eke aks rays, eae Northfield 
Turnbull, John ........++.- La Crescent 
Tuve, S. Sie FS, casheeM avaaste ote atau Fergus Falls- 
Pryrrelly Wis) ABS ceevsls fale whe seine eneianer ste Otisville 
U 
Unger, Henry ...--seccersccer cence Mpls 
Ame, 1GCO ee < dielene sleek ale vi ein Shakopee 
Upton, J. H. .....---+-2-+- Cresco, lowa 
Oil diy Wile ies Gao uae = opmco root Swift Falls 
Urseth, Prof. H. A. ..----+----++--- Mpls 
TOMURETCHIe Pisses yo nialeln,ciehe oitunte to's Worthington 
ilar: Ve vse. =» New Rockford, N. D. 
V 
Van Tuyl, C, We .--ewcsscecesseers Mpls 
Van Ness, Garrett .....--.+---see0> Mpls 
Von Holsen, F. Bz ......--+-+4 Alexandria 
Vangen, Peter O. ....+-+--++see+:s Climax 
Vandergon, D. D. .....----- Maple Lake 
Vanasek, Thos. F. ...-.----- New Prague 
Wane Wiliet, (Cs Pe irelsin norm sie never Northfield 
Vasburgh, J..G. .Macleod, Alberta, Can. 
Van Valkenburgh, E. P. ...------- edar 
VanvVick, John ......-- Spiritwood, N. D. 
Van Loon, John .....--. La Crosse, Wis. 
Valleam, Dorney ...-.-.--- St. Anthony Park 
Weit, FYE «cee srelnccisiccecces Fergus Falls 
Vetter, Leonard ....++-+++++--- New Ulm 
Veigel, A. Li. ....--2-eeeees Good Thunder 
Verplank, HE. E. .....-++-+- New Richland 
Vetter, Emil .......-.-ees2eees New Ulm 
Weseth,. Hy Mi feces cciseew teens seers Etter 
IVALaLE oO EROY. iste avers nio)> = oe ....-Spring Valley 
VALOUGLS INT: Biotic ol evereieinto ols tnls sips Westbrook 
Warhtlenen Bi eAm) dels seleriereis leis we Round Lake 
Wiles MD DR aoc anon cori once, Clarkfield 
Woisht, T.0 2.02 scons eee v een ees Hastings 
Wigley el OS ia Wate) «cep lefovelepye\ ey~ ous 2) oberon» Fairfax 
Vrolson, J. W. .-+--eeeees High Landing 
j W 
Waun, Mrs. T, L. ..----eesee eee St. Paul 
Waldow, Aug. ..-.--+--++++: West St. Paul 
Walden, J. M. ..---+--eeceseee Northfield 
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Walz MCh Ael Se dicc nd cee eee ee Perham Witte, Ve. wl. Bs : 
een eae: Preavel tae wine etatate “Lake cee Wiwerdine: Anton oelecwveciee ecw st LEGDORE 
rren, Spr re iS suche tatevenpior or onshore iets ake Ci TESUE WONG bygled & Ea MEL Re A Bins eee esse viele iors femmbeel . 
WiaddSworthiee Es SAcoate kek. "Gléneds Wilks) As. Soins sevepilote ale eee Faribault 
Wachlin, Wm. Sieje BE alata eloahte crore Faribault Wiens) “Peter. 2... sence ...Bingham Lake . 
Washburn, Prof. RF. a St. Anthony Park Wishant ad Nie ac teers ett tee Mapleton 
Warren, Mrs. C. M. ......- Vernon Center Wiser) EIAEriy 2 1S oi.cre:s eee loge Crookston 
Watgren, SO W000 Wither | Wickwiny Sohn sco andiyo 
WiTdswiorths -sWieSt -sanraces siren Madelia Wilson, di CR are an Bar Granite Falls 
Waleed, Mate sult eset ciace! syeceus vara 5 age Ulm wae ee same is Minne o 
ris Creede crccapsieneinte neeve sate orreee oe arver iedman, MM. Ds sae « sccee cinelmeioe exter 
Wistldtinn.. Bide Os racue cess. Artichoke Lake Wilkowske, WO. SHE) 5 aeeieesreee Morristown 
Walstead, VIO OSs ye crevs wte.e% ci nyavepeteve slows Ashby Wiineklery RG. Seren, ccteie cra epee Mpls 
VATA CES Se rag o's Reteivs oiclatartote oie icn Madelia VWVAllisunrs se Gr AN etstersie craters Winnebago, City 
Warner, ‘Vins, (be At. cco. White Bear Wilkinson, Mrs. Albert. 2 cmesiciee t. Paut 
Watson, JR blnar ere Willow City, N. D. | WWD DSy les Tas wes erechercaetaee Le Sueur Center 
IW CSOT, ign IVl.O ra ccrslsie ace Willow City, N. D. AWVITE Ronee PDE CemaScomodoKost an 6 Constance 
Watson, Geo. ...... Pleasant Lake, N. D. WACK MOSCA ha lcrreteieeitale East Grand Forks 
Walton, Geo. A. ....... Carrington, N. D. Wittmeier, J. A. .. .. Williston, N. D, 
Wialllnlomie CHrira lacks selec a St. Paul WALES IC; pA. cheis ie ches foleletetioloue/erapeuerers Cleveland 
avalleer WY. a ak te Maple Hla ets E. ae Soa Gmo' OF Nie Boar Tae 
re SAO Stearn vam era Where s ier, eo. terete, vote rotate innebago 
Wiel thaimis SIR WAN ise, cen eidh olare teetSiclete cs Geitght Winters} e FIGS oi oth aveltetaleboriretanete oa RIOR 
Weer J te SACS gst ere iscokere orale crete te Pastinee Wise, te eae aero _ 2: Wi Mo 
ebb, al hSraal abaiatetonebeteliveis furettcetar yndon Ticks, Se UGSONG Ua ere > Mpls 
Wert B. CU isiesierote oats air ee cous Se isc aj otelatarrerene aie tt tees 
aictafoleioistetalanlersvereteteccletare ounds ood, ls a uls erelele,s¥e\a etelelaisiolalsi at ater nance ste 
Westerholm, IVE, crore 2 siotoinerteniors Hutchinson Woodward) EEL icitsieielcletereetetane Big Laie 
Wells Cyrlis SWicvsdcits last ekeeticens Mpls Wold, John K, ..... Blooming Prairie 
Wedge, Clarence’. 362.057 .es->. Albert Lea’ |: Wood, Casper. 2... .)scc0. AAG reo n: . Waseca 
Weeks, -Vanute 2s oc Vermillion, S. D. WWiOOGIES Co isa eteiaje'elsiolelohalolsiotaieteiiets Austin 
Webbs Jacob vaceasehae Acts OL St. Cloud wWiochler” Henry; tiene siesta ... Arlington 
Wied een HObDt us nivy apenas Albert dea. |" VWioldi™ OO MW ir i c..5c)elelriels ahatete . Constance 
NVICANET Aen a canpteleleisielsmrine amcor Kilkenny Wood, Joseph ..... Asdbvacnoecss: Windom 
WETICE Fn ele hetemiacithe mee ie nce ee Jordan Woodbury, Hd cesccsccecceese Zumbrota 
Wield) Adel bentynlls, Wekaxtsiisteclenscine Windom WWIOLG EL INE: Scie lerereiatere Sar Brazil, N. D. 
WIENGeTOOS | VIN Hain caine Elbow Lake | Woodward, D. ..............Page, N. D. 
Wells Board- of Education ........ Wells |. Wright, A. N. ..scccesseresse Owatonna 
SWieliss: ANEW Eis ine san arene eine Madison Lake | Wright, Geo. L. .......... West Concord 
AVWeLT Sy San r ls rh tere ciatelave tice SIO Walls (Sep asu| Wy Ris ie ACY OV aie slevelefetelerets Mine Center, Ont. 
AWS HIN erE AN Aeimcs eABoor Ea one Mankato | Wulf, J. W. ..-....... vee e cree ee Johnson 
Wiesner tauss ss Coote Tamberton |\iWiyens ei: VP. a. cveteterets sloieleyet Spring Grove 
Westergaard, Pim tectiae itn ve Belgrade : Y 
Webb, Geo. C¢, AS oractlejers nian ls cteamuaanircs Mpls Yahnike: Walter 2... acccuceeee Winona 
IWIGStile lO velG sts Sel atacatave atete atatee crete Canby Yahnke. & k Wi 
WESCOTT Ee es a Pea de ieteinettecicts Kensington vo Set Eee tend J vee P rescott, Wie, 
Wirellendor ts Js. ae cis/siche/e ote «role eters Ellsworth ouns; Bese eeticen ae TeRee is. 
E 5 : MESH On Ce Nien siststolateette ..-Alpena, S. D. 
WEDD NGOs Wee 2 elects beter Arcadia, Wis. > 
ae Youngberg, ee Ane amiss mietate Cannon Falls 
Wieinanch’= TH reEds*Aeicies seve yee e'v eleisielst Fulda Y 2. Owat 
WVSUSLEM MAS AS ent eee en: Lafayette | yeune i a Riese hale Cees eae 
Whiting (Geos Elis var. ere Yankton, S. D. Vai Teal 0 ay ie eae Made lin 
White, Miss Emma We Sco owaboinge: Mpls. Si seeder cae mama te Spey deerp 
, Wounes (Chast ACs creuete ereci Pierpont, S. D. 
WV Te ets SA Sone oe oe ote ccemere Twin Lake Y Fi Ty Duluth 
WVIeeler TLA MET aotegesse wsaeaees Concord SD Ss Se a a a 9 Ss aae . TS Pea 
nes - NANO orem Mah gEN Gh nnong acu co’ Duluth 
WADI IMETSSIDAtA a crete cielererels White, S. D. | Yager, J. H. W Sanborn 
Whitmore, dl setts ter erecetevostotaievs. oie Owatonna | Young, Wane EK... See 
Whetstone, Dr. IWiairey Wie, area eestercinrs Mpls. Ver ‘Anthonw 0. . eee St. Paul 
Wheeler, Miss Gerda .......... Sandstone Foun REL Wig vis seis BevroutioNea 
Wienman, Henry 3...'oc.0. ccc Henderson = a i tad gaat et icae ea rs ea a ‘ 
WAISON Me NOSCAM D-pcrajevcrers sin kee ieiole Underwood iz 
VV TL Une: OI eet ereye tele tes aviehare overs Bloyd): \lowa:. | Gleslern'Co* By. |. c-ciscsrs te eyersveier eterelcheleienie Boyd 
IVVUGIIET Ji pines <ictcteners Grand Forks, ‘N. D. | Zuercher, Fred ........... Ais cen Excelsior 
Wichelman, EB. C. .0:.......... Stillwater | Ziebarth, L, J. .........-.ssesseeees Osseo 
Le Tale ego eretaheterepateveteye Appleton Zeca pee st.” Michael pres 
Vilkinson, rs Heb Owe tat vies OMA CRE Cnt arth, ADIN O° te kenei elas cho leteieatetel etait ... Jordan 
Pst diaralsieuscciens etoitroreustele Cheyenne Wells, Col. Zitzman, Rev. Aug. .........Morristown 
wilson, pau Joahe cartes todetanete Caledonia, a Dp. Zines We Starkweather, N. a4 
OD UMS) MING OF oe vain (e atshspevereteverstelltarmuenerslaveds pls eiher S 5 EDP sila: aket Acie eleielaiaimtereaene umon 
Williams? Sh. Ri tik cheeks os Annandale Zesbaugh, Mrs tes ace as Je watete .. Mpls 
LIFE MEMBERS. 
BATA HAY ORE ves \enei's RuaVevereretere Fullerton, N. D. Caldiye se ELOVinetel ciel eltenete St. Anthony Park 
AMNGEESON. 1G cA. Ws see clare oie ete, chara Renville Cashman, Wie.) on tela ecversteters Owatonna 
ATIOTE NWS TC ELY crajelelstetevers tote nates Faribault Caslilant sy is iiuete sortetrersreeetet Owatonna 
PATOL SIGE HESS) rere ateiwintotei Wes we tate(elotelaters Duluth Chrisman, Charles ii ic cielesieiier Ortonville 
BAe Mi GieOne A. asics aletcioiarcioisecelalere Janesville Christenseniy vbr (Ca ceetervcisisiei satire Fairmont 
IBTIAP CS SRY aay Vicetievs eis eve mieietetarels cslote olavers Gaylord ClarkyiChas eB os. cicscisie aivierereiete ---..- Mpls 
BLISS A Ase Gas | eretcere aneevetetal eheye ekevarace St. Paul GUMS Wiitliy oie wtelsts/eloisierelels os 0g 010 sleet ASCE ULIED 
rajiiaivAGhoas MEZU aR oaoG gobOobonT. Stillwater CUMMINS Hip Et. clolsinjelenielers ‘Eden Prairie 
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sieeve) aie ....Minnetonka 
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PDANTEIS EC weleie cle chee sw elec cee a vs Stillwater WET ahates om Chua pueeageta Alam Ana 

DANTOLEO WWIII.» (ws ces 6 aan Claire, Wis. Mannings GVW) Els castes aaa nae 
WORWni) Je. VE See ae dasodnooeos Owatonna When s Heal ehieis HU ie hen een erer penn oats Grove City 
Dickerson, Wm. ... -Richland, S. D. Melinait,, (Rey. iviax 5 decent ce. es Ormsby 
Dueling Aue CC) CS SoA Amorada obec iske 'Gityr |) Mo, Hans-\.0 301.702. cele, Sleepy Eye 
wressien. ‘Otto Mi. © 2:.ci0:;s(an Serato Mpls. Moorhead; {We Wi. sic ean Miles City, Mont. 
Punasmore, EVENTY 5. cicie cor « mgaieliate, ee Olivia Mosbaek, Ludvig ........... Onarga, Ills. 
rrmaWOOd ys (VW, JEL, vain: buie alters, slelarts Mpls NagelinnHe rent es in. wh ace nee "Mpls 
PELIGCR Te OUUING « Po,c\ ai'ese) oie, sher5 Hodieterantisraye rain Cokato INSU VE CARs ieetelties bite Sissy o ches kate Mound 
HMASOMy WM. AL ta ict aleve Artichoke Lake Nelson, ESM etched Sidkclenn ea arc ae hae Mpls 
pie Tireds, HIN CL Sis 5 eras: 6 piace ezeo late end eitre exe Mayer INCI SOMEBAN CAS gall on srcte chorale Atwater 
BANS, SHCLOM Direc cise cere.t eal LaCrescent Nelson, JOMMAT es seed cet Maynard 
Mletchery AUS Se, eciene aerate tateinters ia,e Mpls Nehring, Riwandae ve. 2 4c ea. Stillwater 
IROSLED AVVESIBY.  Siicte du cig seat cite os Milaca NOT WiOdds SES r Hit sete. a Balaton 
Franklin, PANS resem aparcteta'e ares tenets es pore Mpls Nussbaumers HYrEd Ws. c.k)c ods laa bes St. Paul 
<caronen, Chas Hw iat. olelereh ats) Osage, Iowa IPLAC nah HAM, gas. 5 ogee setae ae Osseo 
CMOTRSC NODE st ists 0 essicis -.-.-Cannon Falls IRELErSOny eG eOnmAtr ©, cpats).teycie eiee merce Canby 
METTES UUUIRIL NDS Er, Sis qreteislate ls estan .c Mankato. PP SLENSOM eu Craw vets cle seo wee Kensington 
AEM, JO). WW i vs stables aes .. Sleepy Eye Peterson, BV Var cAS Wo) ho Be ie hone Chicago, Ill. 
PEPER CT GC Oss, “Daw ocverere, tie: e'n'e) e'e-a bsiere bie Mpls. Beet ravyane’ see Nae tees oe att Denies ath Mpls 
Hall, DR Sa Rene eA Nasciet Buffalo Lake Pond, LR DEL rays one Pave een oP 5 aha at anes Mpls 
Harris, 1D) 21D Sa oe eter oe Onlaska, Wis. AO OL ewe VAT MINI Vis urls ele ae Bird Island 
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Principles of Heredity, Mendel’s, by W. Bateson. 

Kansas Experiment Station, Annual report, 1901, 1902. 

California Experiment Station, Annual report, part 2, 1898-1901. 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1902. 

Illinois State Horticuitural Society, Annual report, 1902. 

Georgia Horticultural Society, Annual report, Igo1. 
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Michigan Board of Agriculture, Annual report, 1902, 

Maine State Pomological Society, Annual report, Igor. 

Mushroom, New York State Museum, Annual report, Igoo. 
Minnesota Farmers’ Institute No. 15, 1902. 

Canning,—Fruit Growers’ Manual. 

American Association of Nurserymen, Annual report, 1902. 

Pacific States Floral Congress, Annual report, 1901. 

Canada Central Experiment Farm, Annual report, I9o1. 

Index Canada Experiment Farm, 1887-1901. 
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The Hardy Catalpa, Department of Agriculture, 1902. 

Eucalyptus in the United States, Department of Agriculture, 1902. 
Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, September, 1902. 

The English Sparrow, Department of Agriculture, 1880. 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, Part 2, Annual report, 1901. 
California State Board Horticulture, Biennial report, Igoz. 

The Mango in Porto Rico, Department of Agriculture, 1903. 
Silkworm Food Plants, Department of Agriculture, 1903. 

Fruits and Fruit Products, Department of Agriculture, 1903. 

Society of American Florists, Annual report, 1903. 

Entomology of Minnesota, Annual report, 1902. 

New York Fruit Growers’ Association, Annual report, 1903. 

British Columbia Fruit Growers’ Association, Annual report, I9oI. 
British Columbia Fruit Growers’ Association, Annual report, 1889-1900. 
Idaho State Farmers’ Institute, Year Book, 1901-1902. 

Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1901-1902. 
New Jersey State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1903. 
Florida State Trees. 

Ontario Agricultural College, 1902. 

Ottawa Experiment Farms, Annual report, 1902. ; 
Experiment Station, Department of Agriculture, Annual report, 1903. 
Grapes, Catalogue of, Bushberg, 1895. 

Ontario Fruit Experiment Station, Annual report, 1902. 
Department of Agriculture Experiment Station Record, 1903. 
Hatch Experiment Station, Annual report, 1903. 

Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins, 1901-1903. 
Getting Acquainted with Trees, J. Horace McFarland. 

New Jersey State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1904. 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1903. 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1903. 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1903. 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report. 
Principles of American Forestry, S. B. Green. 

Entomological Society, Ontario, Annual report, 1903. 

New York Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1902. 
Columbus, Ohio, Horticultural Society, Journal of, 1903. 

Ontario Experiment Farm, Annual report, 1903. 

Entomologist, Minnesota State, Annual report, 1903. 

Iowa State Horticulural Society, Annual report, 1903. 

New York Botanical Gardens, Bulletin No. 10, 1904. 
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Western New York Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1/04. 
Missouri Botanical Gardens, 15th Annual report, 1904. 

Minnesota Farmers’ Institutes, Annual report, 1903. 

Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1903. 
A Woman’s Hardy Garden, Mrs. Helen Rutherford Ely. 

Society of American. Florists, Annual report, 1903. 

Georgia State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1903. 

Ohio Agricuitural Experiment Station, Annual report, Igor. 

Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletins, 1898-1900. 
Ontario Women’s Institutes, 1903. 

Ontario Farmers’ Institutes, 1903. 

Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1¢03. 
Michigan State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1902. 
Journal Royal Horticultural Society, October, 1903. 

New York Botanical Garden, Bulletin, 1903. 

Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1903. 
Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association, Annual report, 1002. 
California Fruit Growers’ Convention, Annual report, 1903. 

List of Agricultural Associations, 1903. 

Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, Part 5, 1903. 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, Part 6, 1903. 
Missouri Botanical Garden, Annual report, 1903. 

North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1898. 
Maine State Pomological Society, Annual report, 1902. 

Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1892. 
Kentucky Blue Grass Seed, Bulletin 19, 1902. 

Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1902. 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1902. 
American Horticultural Manual, Profs. Budd and Hansen, Part 1. 
American Horticultural Manual, Profs. Budd and Hansen, Part 2. 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, Annual report, 1902. 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, Part 2, Annual report, 1902. 
Mycological Bulletin, New York Botanical Garden, 1905. 
Canadian Experiment Farms, Annual report, 1903. 

Canadian Experiment Farms, Annual report, 1904. 
Massachusetts Hatch Experiment Station, Annual report, 1905. 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1903. 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1903. 
Minnesota Agricultura! Experiment Station, Annual report, 1903. 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1904. 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1904. 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1903. 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1904. 
Minnesota Fire Warden, Annual report, 1904. 

Minnesota Entomologist, Annual report, 1904. 

Western New York Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1905. 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Part 2, 1903. 

Massachusetts Hlorticultural Society, Part 1, 1904. 

Royal Horticultural Society, May, 1904. 

Royal Horticultural Society, December, 1904. 

Illinois State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1904. 

Indiana State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1903. 

New Jersey State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1905. 
Alabama State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1903. 

Kansas State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1903. 

Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1904. 
Missouri State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1903. 

Oregon State Board of Horticulture, Biennial report, 1905. 

Colorado State Board of Horticulture, Annual report, 1904. 

Montana State Board of Horticulture, Biennial report, 1902. 
Predicament of Minnesota, Paul Latzke. 
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Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Association, Annual report, 1903. 
Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association, Annual report, 1903. 

Iowa Park and Forestry Association, Annual report, 1903. 

Mosquito (Anti) Convention, 1903. 

Ontario Fruit Experiment Station, Annual report, 1903. 

Maine State Pomological Society, Annual report, 1903. 

Peonies, C. S. Harrison. 

Minnesota Farmers’ Institutes, 1903. 

Year Book, Department of Agriculture, 1904. 

Another Hardy Garden Bock, Mrs. Helen Rutherford Ely. 

“The Gold Mine in the Front Yard.’ C. S. Harrison. 

Manual of the Trees of North America, Chas. S. Sargent. 
Nomenclature of the Apple to 1904, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Experiment Stations and Agricultural Colleges, Origin, lists of, etc., 1904. 
Missouri Botanical Garden, Annual report, 1905. 

Lettuce, American Varieties of, Department of Agriculture. 

Florists, Society of American, ete., Annual report, 1904. 

Tree Planting of Streets and Highways, W. F. Fox. 

Iowa State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1904. 

Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1903. 
Additions to Society Library in 1906. 

California Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1904. 
Timber of Edward’s Plateau, Texas, Bureau of Forestry. 

Forest Resources of Texas, Bureau of Forestry. 

Oklahoma Board of Agriculture, Biennial report, 1903-1904. 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, (Storrs) 


Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1904. 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1904. 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, I90I-1903. 
Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1902-1903. 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1903. 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1900. 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1903-1904. 
Michigan Board of Agriculture, Annual report, 1903-904, 

Ontario Agricultural and Experimental Union, Annual report, 1904. 
Ontario Experiment Farm, Annual report, Igo4. 

Colorado State Board of Agriculture, Annual report, 1904. 

Ontario Farmers’ Institute, Annual report, 1904. 

Washington State Board of Horticulture, Annual report, 1891-1802. 
Kansas State Horticultural Society, Annuai report, 1877. 

Kansas State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1879. 

Kansas State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1880. 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, Annuai report, 1877. 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1902. 

South Dakota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1904. 
Apples of New York, Prof. S. A. Beach, Part I, 1905. 

Nut Culture in the United States, 1896. 

Entomologist of Minnesota, Prof. F. L. Washburn, Annual report, 1905. 
Annals of Horticulture, L. H. Bailey, 1890. 

Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1901. 
Gardening for Profit, Peter Henderson. 

Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association, Annual report, 1905. 

Ontario Agricultural College and Experiment Farm, 1905. 

Indiana State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1877. 

Florists, Society of American, Annual meeting, 1888. 

Burbank’s New Creations in Plant Life, W. S. Harwood. 

Missouri State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1904. 
Horticulturists’ Rule Book, Prof. L. H. Bailey. 

Cold Storage, Practical, Madison Cooper. 

Rose, Parsons on the. 3 
Entomological Society of Ontario, Annual report, 1905. 
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Minnesota Siate Agricultural Society, Annual report, 1904. 

Iowa State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1903. 

Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1903. 

Western Horticultural Association, Annual report, 1902-1905. 

Pennsylvania State Horticultural Association, Annual report, 1905. 

Minnesota Crop Breeders’ Association, Annual report, 1904. 

Landscape Gardening, Prof. F. A. Waugh, 1905. 

Gardening, Prize, G. Burnett Fiske. 

Systematic Pomology, F. A. Waugh, 1905. 

Cider Makers’ Hand Book, J. M. Trowbridge. 

Cotton Boll Weavel, Mexican. 

Entomological Society of Ontario, Annual report, 1go4. 

Ontario Fruit Experiment Station, Annual report, 1904. 

Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association, Annual report, 1904. 

Florists, Society of American, Arnual report, 1905. 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Part 1, Annual report, 1905. 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Part 2, Annual report, 1904. 

Maine State Pomological Society, Annual report, 1904. : 

Ohio State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1904. 

Alabama State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1905. 

Wisconsin State Horticultural Scciety, Annual report, 1905. : ; 

Pomologist, United States, Report of, 1895. 

Pomologist, United States, Report of, 1894. 

American Pomologicai Society, Annual report, 1903. 

Michigan State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1903. 

Minnesota State Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1904. 

New York State Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1903. 

Illinois State Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1903-1905. 

New York (Cornell) Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 
1903. 

Fire Warden, Minnesota, Annual report, Igo2. 

Parcs et Jardins, E. Andre. 

Manitoba. Farmers’ Institute, 1894. 

Dakota Horticultural and Forestry Association, 1885. 

Entomology, Minnesota, Annual report, 1889. 

American Association of Nurserymen, Annual report, 1890. 

American Association of Nurserymen, Annual report, 1891. 

American Association of Nurserymen, Annual report, 1892. a 

American Association oi Nurserymen, Annual report, 1808. 

American Association of Nurserymen, Annual report, 1899. 

New York Florists’ Club, Annual report, 1895. 

Indiana State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1872. 

Indiana State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1874. 

Indiana State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1875. : 

Indiana State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1876. 


Indiana State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1877. 2 
Indiana State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1879. 

Indiana State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 188o. ; 
Indiana State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1881. 3 
Indiana State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1882. — 
Indiana State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1885. : 


Indiana State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1886. 

Indiana State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1887. 5 
Indiana State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1880. 9 
Indiana State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1890. 
Indiana State Horticultural Society, Annual report, I8oI. 
State Fair Premium List of Minnesota, 1889-18904. 
Quebec, Fruit List for Province of, 1875. 


Manitoba Fruit Grower, 1895. : 
Treasurer’s Record, Minnesota State Horticultural Society. a 
Mahaska County, Iowa, Annual report, 1902. ; 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1852. i 
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World’s Fair Managers, Supermtendent’s Report to Minnesota Board. 
Montreal Agricultural and Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1876. 
Montreal Agricultural and Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1877. 
Montreal Agricultural and Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1881. 
Montreal Agricultural and Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1881-82. 
. Montreal Agricultural and Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1883. 
Montreal Agricultural and Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1884-85. 
Montreal Agricultural and Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1886-88 
Montreal Agricultural and Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1880, 
American Pomological Society, Biennial report. 1881. 
American Pomological Society, Biennial report. 1896. 
American Pomological Society, Biennial report. 1801. 
American Pomological Society, Biennial report, 1887-80. 
American Pomological Society, Biennial report. 1877-709. 
Scrapbook, Deposited by Wyman Elliot. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1866-74. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1875-76. 
Minnesota State Horticuitural Society, Annual report, 1877-78 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1879-80. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1881-82. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1883. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society. Annual report, 1884. 
Minnesota State Horticultura] Society, Annual report, 1885. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1886. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society. Annual report, 1887. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society. Annual report, 1888. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1889, 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1890. 
Minnesota State Horticultura] Society, Annual report, 1801. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1892. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1893. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1894. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1895. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1806. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1897. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1808. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1899. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1900. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1902, 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1901. 
* Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1903. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1904. 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1905. 
Seasoning of Timber, H. VonSchrenk. 
Woodlot, The. 
Forest Tree Planter’s Manual, The. 
Insect Pests and Plant Diseases. Victoria, British Columbia. 
Hillman, Silas D., In Memoriam, 1906. 
New York Department of Agriculture, Annual report, 1903. 
Minnesota State Agricultural Society, Annual report, 1903. 
Illinois State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1905. 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, Annual report, 1902. 
Indiana State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1902. 
Irrigation Canals in the United States, Plans of Structure. 
Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, 1905. 
Ontario Experimental Farms, Reports of, 1905. 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, 1903. 
Ontario Fruit Experiment Stations, 1905. 
Apple Descriptions, by J. S. Harris. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Kingston, Rhode Island, Annual report, 


1905. 
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Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1902. 
Western New York Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1906. 
Ohio Experiment Station, Annual report, 1903-4. 

Minnesota Farmers’ Institute, Annual report, 1905. 

Michigan Board of Agriculture, Annual report, 1905. 

Colorado Board of Horticulture, Annual report, 1905. 

Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station, Annual report, 1905. 
Maryland State Horticultural Society, Annual report, 1905. 
Evergreens, How to Grow Them, C. S. Harrison. 

Plant Breeding. L. H. Bailey. 

Kansas Experiment Station, Annual report, 1904-5. 
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